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What’s  the 
Tribune’s  special 
Christmas  gift 
to  the  people 
of  Chicago? 

A  new 

production  of 
“The  Nutcracker’ 
with  stars 
of  the  Royal 
Danish  Ballet. 


Besides  bringing  dancers  from  Denmark, 
the  Tribune  had  glamorous  new  costumes 
made  to  order  by  top  designers.  Then 
dazzling  new  sets  were  created.  And  Arie 
Crown  Theater  at  McCormick  Place  was 
reserved  for  10  days. 

Only  after  all  this  was  provided  for.  did 
Chicago  learn  that  "The  Nutcracker"  was 
coming  to  town. 

The  news  was  carried  only  in  the  Tribune, 
and  55.000  people  bought  reserved  seats. 
Each  performance  was  sold  out  weeks  in 
advance.  Demand  was  so  great  that 
another  matinee  had  to  be  added. 


From  December  26  through  January  2. 
the  lights  will  come  up  on  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweets  where  live  and  dance  the  Sugar 
Plum  Fairy,  the  Snow  King  and  Queen  and 
other  fairy  tale  characters. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways. 
Contributing  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  city 
is  one  of  them. 

Chicago  Tribune 


The  Million -Buyer, 
Billion  Dollar 


SPOKANE 

MARKET 


Inland  Heart  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  market  that  is 
4  times  as  big  as  it  looks 


Make  no  mistake  about  Spokane— it’s 
one  market  you  can’t  measure  by  metro 
area  alone! 

Measure  the  Spokane  Market  as  it 
really  is:  a  unified,  36^unty  newspaper 
market,  with  retail  sales  of  $1.5  billion, 
and  a  population  of  1,158,800.  That’s 
more  people  than  in  the  metro  areas  of 
Miami,  E)enver  or  New  Orieans! 

BNo  wonder  Spokane  is  a 
"must  market”  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  an 
important  "A”  sdiedule 


Here’s  tfie  “one  buy”  covemge  you’ll  get: 
nine  out  of  10  families  in  the  Spokane  Metro 
area,  more  than  7  out  (tf  10  in  the  24*county 
retail  trade  area,  and  nearly  5  out  (rf  10  in  the 
36-county  Spcdcane  Market 

Sell  this  rich  market;  it  responds  with  re¬ 
sults! 


And  make  no  mistake  alxmt  coverage: 
sdbedules  in  “coast  city”  papers  don’t  reach 
the  big  Spokane  market.  Spokane  is  inland,  in¬ 
sulated  from  coast  city  influence  by  distance 
and  terrain.  You’ve  got  to  sell  the  people  in 
this  market  widi  die  papers  they  read,  the 
Spokane  Dailies. 


ItaE  Spokesman-Review  Sipoktott  Pails  flfonicle 


Advertising  Representatives;  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Sunday  Spokesman-Review  carries  Metro  Sunday  comics 
and  This  Week  magazine. 


crisply  informative  stories  that  re¬ 
late  the  search  of  both  students  and 
administrators  for  more  rewarding 
education. 

Around  men  of  Bill  Trombley’s 
ability,  experience  and  stature,  The 
Times  is  creating  a  new  dimension 
in  American  journalism. 

The  result  is  the  nation’s  most 
stimulating  newspaper  for  the  j 
West’s  best-informed  audience. 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Reprtiented  by  Creimer,  Woodward.  O'Mara  A  Ormibee,  Inc. 


“The  big 
question  is: 
n.  why?” 

William  Trombley,  Los  Angeles 
Times  special  writer  on  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  inquires  into  today’s  vigor¬ 
ous  activity  on  campuses  throughout 
the  nation. 

“Changes  in  education  are  being 
greatly  influenced  by  this  generation 
of  students,’’  he  says.  “By  talking 


with  them  we  can  bring  out  a  point 
of  view  that  often  has  been  ignored.” 

Trombley  travels  extensively  to 
obtain  a  true  cross-section  of  opin¬ 
ion,  and  to  question  administrators 
and  regents  who  are  confronted 
with  financial  and  teaching  dilem¬ 
mas  caused  by  surging  enrollment 
and  limited  space. 

He  probes  the  elements  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  experiment,  of  protest 
and  progress  for  answers  to  today’s 
problems  of  higher  learning. 

And  with  the  assurance  of  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  he  writes. the 
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Families  in 


BATWOUGE 

|at  more  of  it! 
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1966*  PER  HOUSEHOLD  FOOD  SALES 


Shreveport  $1,065 

New  Orleans  $1,312 

BATON  ROUGE  $1,333 

TOTAL  BATON  ROUGE  FOOD  SALES*  -  $91,475,000 
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JANUARY 

2-14— American  Pre$i  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  sam- 

Inar  (for  newspapers  over  50,000  circulation),  Columbia  Ur  versify, 

6- e— Ai>ona  Newspapers  Association,  Hotel  Westward  Ho,  Phoenn, 

7 —  Arizona  AP  Newspaper  Members,  Phoenix. 

7-8 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond.  Va. 

7-9 — Alabama  AP  Association,  Mobile. 

9- 1 1— Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Quasi 

Elizabeth  Hotel.  Montreal. 

10- 14 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Web  Offset  Newspaper  Traininq 
Workshop,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

13- 14 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Washington  Athletic  Club, 
Seattle. 

14- 15 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

15- 16— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foremen,  Village  Sreai, 
Cottage  Grove. 

16- 18— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Claypool  Hotel. 
Indianapolis. 

16-18— American  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  seminar. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

18 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

18 —  Michigan  AP  News,  Telegraph  and  Picture  Editors.  Jack  Tar  Hotel, 
Lansing. 

19— 22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Jung  Hotel  Ne» 
Orleans. 

20 —  North  Carolina  AP  Club,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill. 

20-22 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Phoenix  Hotel.  Lexington. 

20- 22 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

21- 22 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association.  Benson  Hotel,  Portland, 
Ore. 

21- 22 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Hobbs  Inn,  Hobbs. 

22- 24— Texas  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Robert  Driskill  Hotel. 
Corpus  Christi. 

23- 26 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Chamberlain 
Hotel,  Newport  News,  Va. 

25-27 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Sheraton-Boston, 
Boston. 

27 — West  Virginia  Associated  Press  Association.  The  Press.  Club,  Charleston. 

27- 30 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel.  Oklahoma  City 

FEBRUARY 

1- IO — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Golden  Strand  Hotel. 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

2—  California-Nevada  Associated  Press,  Holiday  Inn,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 
2-3 — Western  Newspaper  Industrial  Relations  Bureau,  Holiday  Inn,  Palm 

Springs,  Calif. 

2-6— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Palm 
Springs. 

6-8— New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Utica,  Utica, 
N.Y. 

6-18 — American  Press  Institute.  Sports  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

10- 12— Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor  Hotal 
Columbus. 

11- 12— Now  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

14— Now  York  Associated  Dailies,  Grossingors. 

14- 16— Southern  Baptist  Press  Association  Conference,  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  Athens,  Ga. 

15- 1^— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Grossinqers. 

18-19— Oregon  Press  Conference.  Eugene  Hotel.  Eugene. 

18-20 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  La  Salle  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III. 

18-20— National  Classified  Supervisors  Annual  School  and  Clinic,  La  Salle 
Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

20-22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

20-22 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  San  Antonio. 

20-MereK  4— ^American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  (for  news- 
papers  under  75,000  drculation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  Cty. 

23- 26— Georgia  Press  Institute,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

24- 25 — Surburban  Press  Foundation  publishers  seminar,  Chicago. 

24-26— Maryland-Dalaware  Press  Association,  Francis  Scott  Key  Hotel. 

Frederick,  Md. 

24-26— Pertosylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

28- March  I— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Parker  House,  Boston. 
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Every  Sunday, 

The  Washington  Post 
is  read  by  more  than 
553,000  families . . . 

over  200,000  more  than 
the  other  Washington 
Sunday  newspaper. 


Every  weekday. 

The  Washington  Post 
is  read  by  more  than 
444,000  families . . . 

nearly  50%  more  than 
the  next  Washington  daily 
newspaper. 


RtVrtMitti  If:  Sawftr  F«rgu$on.  Fln»nci*h^  Grant  Webb  Hofla  A  R—Ortt  Hal  Herinan  AsMC  (Florida).  LM  Roblina  (NY  and  NJ).  C.  M.  Savaf#  Assoc.  (HiMO.). 

Terence  MacGrath  (New  England)  Com/co— Puch  t^otogravur*  Metrocoutan  Sanoar  Newso^rs.  Newsweeh  International  (EeroM  and  Asm).  C.  Enridota  Simeni  (Meitco). 


Northeastern  Ohio’s  woods  were  aflame  with  color 
when  The  Plain  Dealer  hosted  its  seventh  annual 
Autumn  Foliage  Tour  for  the  elderly.  We  had  to 
split  the  day-long  tours  into  three  sections  to 
accommodate  the  900  Plain  Dealer  readers  who 
wanted  to  go  along. 

Fall  foliage  wasn’t  the  only  attraction.  The  seniors 
this  year  also  visited  a  model  railroad  museum, 
lunched  in  quaint  downstate  surroundings,  visited 
monuments,  mansions  — even  an  old  canal  lock. 

America’s  senior  citizens  are  constantly  on  the  hunt 
for  things  to  do.  They  like  to  keep  busy  in  their 
retirement.  They  are  always  in  the  front  of  the  line 
when  we  appeal  for  help  in  our  public  service 
projects.  And  they  respond  nobly  to  almost  every 
community  appeal,  from  political  action  to  warm 
clothing  drives. 

The  Plain  Dealer  also  arranges  spring  tours  for  the 
elderly.  And  it  holds  a  massive  Christmas  party  for 
them.  We  even  set  up  a  Golden  Age  Entertainment 
Bureau  that  books  free  amateur  acts  into  nursing 
homes  and  institutions. 

Certainly  young  persons  are  important  to  our 
society,  and  to  The  Plain  Dealer,  too.  But  we  never 
want  to  forget  our  old  friends  either. 

neMUHlv 

National  reps:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
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Happy  ISeu}  Year! 

It  soon  will  be  that  time  of  year 
When  habits  play  their  tricks. 

We’ll  date  our  checks  with  ’65 
Instead  of-  '  ■  ■ — ’66. 

—Lawrence  A.  Barrett 
Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Headlight 

ISetv  Yearns  Resolutions 

As  a  copy  editor  I  will  bless  reporters  and  rewrite  men  for  beiiif 
such  vile  spellers,  knowing  that  this  eccentricity  of  theirs  is  what 
keeps  me  in  such  higl>'Poying  work. 

I  will  quit  trying  to  mooch  free  medical  advice  from  the  Medirt 
editor,  movie  passes  from  the  movie  critic,  horse  tips  from  the 
handicappers,  stock  market  tips  from  the  financial  columnitU 
and  free  booze  from  the  wine  sauce  editor. 

The  next  time  a  politician  charges  newspapers  with  misquoting 
him,  I  will  quote  him  exactly  as  he  speaks,  double  negatives,  aint'a. 
bigotries,  he>don’t8,  irregardlesses,  er-ahs  and  all. 

I  will  not  use  page  proofs  for  dofulling. 

If  we  run  a  New  Year’s  Eve  picture  of  men  and  women  wearing 
comical  hats  and  blowing  horns  and  whistles  in  a  nightclub,  I  will 
try  to  caption  it  something  other  than  “Lay  Party’’  or  “Meny 
Makers”  or  “Merry  Gay  Hevelers.” 

I  will  endeavor  to  maintain  the  holiday  spirit  of  goodwill  toward 
my  city  room  colleagues  the  year  around.  Nevertheless,  at  the  end 
of  eacli  work  day  1  will  carefully  hide  my  glue  pot,  shears,  pen. 
pencil,  eraser,  half  sheets,  full  sheets,  paper  clips— and  take  mr 
typewriter  ribbon  home  for  safekeeping. 

I  will  resolve  not  to  resolve  that  I  will  make  every  deadline,  be¬ 
cause  that’s  news  biz. 

I  will  finally  assert  myself  and  nut  pt-rmit  anyone  to  sit  on  m; 
desk,  (unless,  naturally,  the  sitter  happens  to  be  a  girl). 

If  a  correspondent  does  a  good  job  covering  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam,  I  will  praise  him  for  his  own  sake  instead  of  comparing  him 
with  Ernie  Pyle. 

I  will  address  the  slotman  as  “Sir,”  the  city  editor  as  “Your 
Excellency”  and  the  paymaster  as  “Your  Highness.” 

I  will  absolutely  never  use  profanity  again  during  working  houn 
(unless,  of  course,  I  am  provoked). 

— Harold  Wincrip,  Boston  Traveler 


When  Ins  Are  Outs 

When  should  auld  acquaintance 
Be  forgot? 

When  ex-staffers  call  when 
News  is  hot. 

— Fred  J.  Curran 
Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal 

— Among  a  group  from  the  API  Seminar  in  New  York 
recently,  Dick  Tuttle  of  the  Miami  Herald  told  this  anecdote: 
On  the  night  of  the  Yarmouth  Castle  fire  at  sea,  a  “ham 
called  the  news  desk  with  information  he  had  heard  on  the 
radio.  The  news  editor  in  charge  immediately  contacted  a  city 
desk  man  who  happened  to  he  entertaining  the  weekly  poker 
club.  Told  that  a  ship  was  afire  with  over  500  persons  aboard, 
the  city  desk  man  pleaded,  “But  why  did  you  call  me?  I’ve 
got  three  kings!”  .  .  .  Stage  and  screen  stars  Kirk  Douglas. 
Gregory  Peck,  Chris  Plummer  and  John  Osborne  all  married 
newspaperwomen  who  came  to  interview  them,  reports  Hall 
Syndicate  columnist  Leonard  Lyons. 


The  Latest  Dirt 

The  type  of  reporter 
For  which  there’s  no  need 
Will  dig  up  a  story. 

Then  bury  the  lead. 

— Hal  Kallenburg 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times~lJnioa 
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Even  if  the  10-year-old  buggy  had  been 
driven  only  on  Sundays  by  a  little  old 
lady,  you  wouldn’t  be  getting  your 
money’s  worth.  You’d  be  missing  out 
on  the  modern  improvements  and 
accessories  that  have  been  developed 
through  the  years. 

Things  have  changed  in  newspapei-s, 
too — especially  in  St.  Louis,  in  the  10 
years  since  present  management  took 
over  the  morning  Globe-Democrat.  The 
circulation  gap  between  the  Globe  and 


the  evening  paper  has  gotten  smaller 
and  .smaller,  till  today  the  daily  full-run 
diffeience  is  only  43,604 — down  from 
109,446  in  1955. 

If  you  want  to  get  full  power  and  per¬ 
formance  from  your  advertising  dollai', 
trade  in  your  1955  idea  of  a  good  vehicle 
and  get  the  one  with  the  hottest 
licks  for  ’66. 

In  St.  Louis,  your  salesman  should  be  the 


Sil.lfouisi  (globe-iOemorrat 


represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


SOURCE:  ABC  SUtements,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  and  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  March,  I'Jo.’i.  and  September,  1965 


editorial 

Cloak  of  Silence  Extended 

The  growing  temlency  of  jurists  to  tlirow  a  doak  of  sili'inc  o\t'i 
(riniinal  (oiirt  proceedings  at  llie  re(|iiesi  of  defense  attorneys 
should  set  oil  alarm  bells  in  everv  newspaper  editor’s  office. 

It  all  started  four  weeks  ago  when  a  Su|K*rioi  (amrt  judge  in  I'ucson. 
Ari/.,  granted  a  leni|)orarv  injunction,  .it  the  rec|uesi  ol  a  clelendant’s 
attorney  in  a  murder  case  enjoining  the  sherill,  jjolice  chiel,  countv 
attorney  and  all  their  employes  from  talking  .drout  the  case  to  the 
jjress.  1  he  defense  attorney  was  not  so  restricted. 

Two  weeks  later,  a  judge  in  I’hcK'iiix  ordeted  the  only  reporter 
present  at  ati  oj)en  hearing  in  another  murder  case  to  withhold  all 
informaiioti  introduced  and  threatened  him  with  contetnpt  if  he  re¬ 
ported  an\ thing  except  that  a  writ  ol  habeas  corpus  had  l)een  denied. 
This  was  also  done  at  the  rt*c|uest  of  a  defense  attorney.  The  reporter 
did  not  comply  with  the  demand  and  the  judge  has  not  pursued  his 
threat. 

Last  week,  a  third  judge  in  Reno,  \ey.,  ordered  the  public  and 
press  excluded  from  a  ])re-trial  hearing  in  a  murder  case.  The  judge 
agreed  with  a  defense  contention  that  reyelation  of  the  eyidence  would 
prejudice  prosjrective  jurors. 

What  has  happened  to  cjur  time-honored  code  that  no  criminal  court 
proceedings  should  be  closc-d  to  the  |>ul)lic  > 

I  hese  are  dangerous  precedents,  in  our  opinion.  They  represent  the 
first  steps  in  an  erosion  process  that  could  ultimately  destroy  the 
public  ’s  right  to  o|)en  proceedings  in  open  court. 

Paid  Space  for  PR 

Thiri;  is  always  great  satisfaction  iu  seeing  your  biaiu  child  take 
root  and  grow.  Thirty  years  ago.  in  the  midst  ol  the  (neat  Depres¬ 
sion,  all  businessmen  and  businesses  were  in  the  “dog  house’’  with  the 
public.  Politicians  were  blaming  all  economic  and  social  ills  on  IJig 
liusiness.  At  that  time,  EltP  launched  an  educational  campaign  to 
coinitice  business  that  it  should  take  its  story  to  the  public  through 
paid  achertising,  preferably  newspaper  achertising,  to  counteract 
widely-held  misconceptions.  The  idea  caught  on.  I'he  yolume  ol  suc  h 
achertising  has  grown  tremendously.  The  newly-elected  piesiclent  ol 
the  Public  Relations  Soc  iety  of  America  is  urging  increased  u.se  ol  paid 
space  for  jjublic  relations  programs  (KJtP.  Dec.  18,  jtage  17).  liusiness 
is  no  longer  in  the  “dog  house.” 

.Vccording  to  a  suryev  made  by  Public  lielutious  Journal, 
million  was  spent  on  public  relations  achertising  in  19()1,  with  about 
3100  million  of  it  going  into  newspapers.  The  rate  of  inc  rease  indicates 
a  yolume  ol  .S225  million  in  191)5. 

rhat  represents  y indication  of  an  idea. 

Want  Ads  on  the  Air 

Ah.andkll  of  radio  stations  hace  abandoned  the  chatter  and  juke 
box  lor  continuous  news  broadcast.  1  hev  suller  the  same  de¬ 
ficiency  as  all  bro.idcast  news — one  must  be  tuned  at  the  right  time 
for  the  highlights. 

Now  a  Los  Angeles  operator  has  asked  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  permission  to  transfer  his  license  so  that  he  can  run 
classified  ads  for  112  hours  a  week. 

I'he  same  deficiency  will  apply.  lJut  newspajrer  classified  advertising 
managers  who  have  thought  they  had  an  exclusive  franchise  in  this 
area  will  want  to  examine  this  development  closely. 


(ilory  to  (iiMt  ill  the  highest,  and  ot 
earth  peace,  goad  irill  toward  inent— 
St.  Luke  II ;  14. 
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■PLEASED  TO  MEET  YOU  .  . 
ZSCHIESCHE.  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  Newi, 


letters 


OFF-DUTY 

The  "Reporter  Views”  story  (Dee.  11) 
either  contains  an  error  of  commission,  (»r 
things  have  indeed  changed  since  I  entered 
this  editorial  business  18  years  ago. 

The  very  first  sentence  makes  reference 
to  an  "off-duty  reporter.” 

1  may  he  just  a  tired  old  reportorial 
warhorse,  out  of  tune  with  current  prac¬ 
tices.  But  this  is  the  first  I  ever  heard  of 
an  off-duty  reporter.  The  Toledo  Blade 
would  ap])ear  to  he  a  benevolent  employer; 
none  of  mine  ever  looked  kindly  on  re¬ 
porters  with  the  audacity,  or  laziness,  to 
call  themselves  off-duty. 

Sounds  pretty  cushy. 

Irwin  Kirrv 

•Vetc  York. 

(  Mr.  Kirby  is  Eastern  News  editor  for 
Amusement  Hiisiness.) 
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NICE  DRYING  DAY  .  .  . 

NOT  A  CLOUD  IN  THE  SKY 

MC  NALLY,  Montreal  (Que.)  Star 

CDPPERUD’S  CRAFT 

Just  a  note  of  appreciation  for  Roy 
Copperud’s  Editorial  Workshop  column. 

The  piece.  Craft  and  Credulity,  which 
he  “crafted”  (Dec.  4)  is  a  perfect  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  scholarly,  common  sense  ap¬ 
proach  to  language  and  usage  that  makes 
liim  far  superior  to  others  in  the  field. 

.\nd  why  some  of  these  latter  language 
dogmatists  seem  to  get  all  the  press  notices 
is  more  than  I  can  understand. 

Gordon  F.  Grvy 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

*  *  # 

The  man  I  have  long  applauded  as  dean 
of  the  nation’s  more  sensible  commentators 
on  our  language,  Roy  H.  Copperud,  is  be¬ 
coming  seduced  by  the  permissiveness 
sweeping  the  country  since  publication  of 
W’ebster’s  Third. 

His  column  (Oct.  23)  lends  the  weight 
of  his  considerable  reputation  to  such 
W'ebsterian  atrocities  as  “neither  of  us 
were  embarrassed”  and  “either  of  them 
are  satisfactory.” 

If  any  writer  ever  fed  me  such  copy  for 
editing  I’d  take  away  his  typewriter  and 
give  him  a  broom. 

Richard  P.  Wilson 

Manila,  P.  I. 

INTERNSHIP 

I  keep  reading  complaints  about  the 
internship  jirograin,  from  interns  who  com¬ 
plain  about  lack  of  excitement  and  from 
people  who  complain  about  the  intern's 
complaining. 

1  served  my  internship  on  the  Seguin 
Gazette,  in  South  Texas.  While  I  do  not 
say  that  my  14  weeks  in  Seguin  were  the 
happiest  of  my  life,  or  completely  idyllic. 
I  do  say  that  it  was  quite  an  exciting 
experience. 

Yes.  I  did  get  the  obits,  and  the  traffic 
court  news.  But  I  learned  to  like  the  people 
who  ran  the  funeral  homes;  I  found  out 
that  the  police  chief  was  usually  good  for 
a  story,  even  when  there  had  been  no  court 
news. 

A  weekly  paper,  like  The  Gazette,  uses 
a  student’s  full  capabilities.  While  I  am 
not  an  advertising  salesman,  I  sold  more 
than  S350  in  advertising  while  I  was  there. 

If  more  weekly  papers  would  offer  in¬ 
ternships,  perhaps  more  interns  would  be 
less  dissatisfied  with  their  summer  jobs. 

Jane  Marlow  WiLLts 

Brandenburg.  Ky. 

25,  19.65 


ME  AND  MY  SHADOW!' 
BUESCHER,  King  Features  Syndicate 

SALUTE  TO  RADIO 

Your  thoughtful  editorial  comment  on 
radio’s  role  in  the  great  blackout  is  much 
appreciated  by  all  broadcasters.  I’m  sure. 

I  have  shared  many  thrills  and  rewards 
radio  has  provided  over  more  than  20 
years;  1  lielieve  the  jtrofessionalism  and 
pertinence  of  almost  every  local  operation 
hit  a  new  high  for  operation  “in  the  public 
interest,  convenience  and  necessity.” 

John  V'.  B.  .Sullivan 

President. 

Metroprditan  Broadcasting  Radio. 

New  York 

*  -»  * 


VIET  NAM 

The  press  of  America  would  do  more  for 
its  honor  by  giving  a  long,  hard  look  at 
this  government’s  violations,  in  reference 
to  Viet  Nam.  of  our  Constitution,  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  other 
commitments  to  international  morality  by 
which  we  are  bound,  than  it  does  by  taking 
the  lead  in  organizing  support  for  the 
government  and.  indeed.  ])ushing  it  to  new 
excesses. 

Lamar  Hoover 

New  York. 

‘.lllllilliHIUliillillUIIIIIHIllllllllllH 

Short  Takes 

John  Blank  performed  the  ditties  of 
best  man. — Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times. 

• 

She  admitted  shooting  her  husband 
from  the  stand  during  the  week-long 
trial. — Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

• 

A  timely  example  is  found  in  a  just- 
issued,  exhausted  report  on  the  increas¬ 
ing  pollution  in  the  Great  Lakes. — 
Pomona  (Calif.)  Progress-Bulletin. 

• 

He  said  power  lines  were  helping 
themselves  to  guns  and  ammunition  in 
looted  stores. — Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette. 

• 

No  moral  or  legal  question  of  our  time 
has  divided  the  experts  so  sharply  as 
w'hether  the  government  should  executive 
a  man  for  any  reason  whatsoever. — 
United  Press  International. 
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Sandor  S.  Klein,  Managing  Editor,  The  Statesman  Newspapers,  Boise,  Idaho 


“The  New  York  Times  not  only  records  history.  It 
makes  it.  Each  day’s  issue  is  a  journalistic  achieve¬ 
ment  of  great  magnitude.  I  read  it,  of  course,  for  its 
magnificent  across-the-board  coverage  of  the  news. 
But  I  study  it  daily  as  a  textbook  in  craftsmanship.” 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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American  Tobacco 
Spurs  Agency  Fee 

New  Interest  Is  Likely  Now 
In  Switch  from  Commissions 

By  Philip  Schuyler 


New  interest  among  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  “agency  fee  system” 
is  likely  to  follow  the  year-end 
announcement  that  it  saved  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  an 
estimated  $1,400,000  its  first 
year  of  trial. 

After  a  six-months  test  in 
1964,  the  tobacco  firm  adopted  a 
modified  fee  plan  with  two  of  its 
five  agencies.  They  were  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  and 
Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  and 
Bayles.  Both  are  continuing 
under  the  .system  in  1966. 

“Actual  savings  will  be  some¬ 
what  higher  (than  the  esti¬ 
mate)”,  Rol)ert  B.  Walker,  pres¬ 
ident  and  chairman  said  in  a 
year-end  review  and  outlook 
statement  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Co.  “Should  our  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  increase  over 
the  years,  savings  from  the  fee 
system  will  increase  proportion¬ 
ately.” 

American  Tobacco  invests  an 
estimated  $49  million  a  year  in 
advertising,  but  the  amount 
placed  through  agencies  is  not 
known.  Three  ATC  agencies  that 
so  far  are  continuing  under  the 
regular  commission  method  of 
compensation  are  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  for  Montclair  and  Carlton 
cigarettes  as  of  Jan.  1;  Norman, 
Craig  &  Kummel,  for  Brighton 
and  Tennyson ;  and  Gardner 
.Advertising  Company,  for 
cigars. 

Brands  with  the  biggest  ap¬ 
propriations  are  in  the  hands  of 
BBDO  (Lucky  Strike,  Herbert 
Tareyton,  and  Waterford)  and 
SSC&B  (Pall  Mall,  Half  and 
Half,  and  Sweet  Caporal.) 

‘Happy  With  II’ 

“The  modified  fee  system 
works  extremely  well,”  Thomas 
Dillon,  BBDO  president,  told 
E&P.  “We  are  very  happy  with 
it.” 

Mr.  Dillon  said  about  10 
clients  were  under  the  same  sys¬ 
tem.  Among  them  are  the  F.  & 
M.  Schaefer  Brewing  Company, 


Armstrong  Cork  Company,  and 
Niagara-Mohawk  Power  Corpor¬ 
ation. 

“This  number  will  undoubtedly 
increase  during  the  next  year,” 
Mr.  Dillon  said. 

He  estimatcxi  that  about  $70 
million  of  BBDO’s  annual  billing 
of  $295  million  was  under  the 
fee  method  of  compensation. 
This  one  ((uarter  of  the  total 
might  go  to  one  third  of  the  total 
before  the  end  of  1966,  he 
guessed.  The  $295  million  billing 
is  arrived  at  without  adding 
Clyne  Maxon’s  billing  of  nearly 
$50  million.  BBDO  takes  over 
Clyne  Maxon  Jan.  1,  but  the 
latter  will  continue  to  operate 
separately. 

Alfred  J.  Seaman,  president 
of  SSC&B,  said:  “We  are  just 
completing  a  year  of  work  with 
the  American  Tobacco  Co.  un¬ 
der  the  new  compensation  plan. 
It  has  been  a  very  satisfying 
year  from  every  angle.  In  fact 
it  has  been  one  of  the  best  years 
in  a  very  long  and  excellent  re¬ 
lationship.  As  to  our  other  ac¬ 
counts,  we  have  several  on  some 
form  of  a  fee  system.  In  the 
main,  however,  we  work  on  the 
normal  agency  commission  sys¬ 
tem  and  expect  to  continue  do¬ 
ing  so.” 

The  modified  fee  method  of 
agency  compensation  followed 
by  ATC  provides  that:  (1)  the 
advertiser  w’ill  guarantee  agency 
profits  up  to  a  certain  percent¬ 
age  and  (2)  that  profits  above 
the  guarantee  will  be  shared  by 
advertiser  and  agency. 

Mr.  Dillon  said  the  agreed 
upon  i)rofit  percentage  was  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  BBDO  on  the  basis 
of  20  years  of  experience  with 
the  account.  All  above  the  profit 
is  retained  by  the  client.  If  com¬ 
pensation  falls  below'  the  profit 
a  fee  is  charged  to  make  up  the 
difference. 

“It  takes  out  the  bumps  in 
income  from  clients,”  Mr.  Dillon 
remarked.  “What  profit  an 
agency  makes  depends  upon 
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’s  Saving 
System 

what  service  a  client  needs.  If 
a  client  requires  a  large  amount 
of  work,  there  would  I>e  little  or 
no  revenue  from  the  regular 
15%  commission  compensation. 
However,  if  a  client,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  re-runs  a  whole  campaign 
introduced  the  year  before,  the 
amount  of  labor  required  the 
following  year  is  small,  and  the 
revenue  reacts  the  other  way, 
going  up  much  higher  than  it 
was.” 

Ends  (Jassic  KuKabuo<> 

Mr.  Walker  described  the  new 
system  as  “the  first  to  eliminate 
the  classic  bugaboos — and  evils 
— of  excessive  profits  or  losses.” 


“It  is  the  first  to  embody  the 
unique  condition  of  parallel  in¬ 
centives — both  profit  and  cost 
control  —  for  advertiser  and 
agency  alike.  By  virtue  of  the 
profit-splitting  feature  above 
the  minimum  guarantee  level, 
the  new  system  avoids  the 
wastefulness  and  escalation  ten¬ 
dencies  inherent  in  a  ‘cost-i)lus’ 
arrangement. 

“The  heart  of  it  is  an  incentive 
for  advertiser  and  agency.  The 
agency  is  moved  to  be  increas¬ 
ingly  efficient  in  order  to  raise 
the  profit  rate  upward  from  the 
guaranteed  minimum;  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  also  wants  the  agency’s 
efficiency  to  raise  the  profit  rate 
in  order  that  his  total  adver¬ 
tising  costs  will  be  lowered. 

“Where  the  usual  cost-plus 
compensation  systems  produce 
more  profit  for  the  agency  only 
through  higher  cost  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  the  new  system  pro¬ 
vides  the  agency  with  the  incen- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


Pillsbiiry’s  Bake-Off 
Back  in  Newspapers 


Minneapolis 

The  Pillsbury  Company  will 
return  to  newspapers  in  1966 
for  publication  of  the  winning 
recipes  from  its  17th  bake-off. 
An  eight-page  preprinted  sup¬ 
plement  will  be  inserted  in 
newspapers  in  80  markets  next 
fall,  the  company  said. 

In  announcing  the  move  back 
to  newspapers,  which  one  trade 
source  said  was  doubtful  six 
weeks  ago,  Pillsbury  pointed 
out  it  was  not  dissatisfied  with 
the  prize  recipe  unit  published 
this  year  as  a  16-page  pull-out 
booklet  in  Reader’s  Digest  and 
McCall’s.  But  the  decision  to 
return  to  newspapers  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  number  of 
factors  which  the  company 
mentioned  as  follows: 

•  A  need  for  deep  penetration 
in  selected  key  markets. 

•  Sales  personnel  of  Pills¬ 
bury  and  its  trade  partners  in 
the  bake-off  l)elieve  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  merchandise  the  event 
with  newspapers  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  markets  is  vastly  improved. 

•  Certain  gaps  in  previous 
newspaper  campaigns  have 
been  corrected  by  mergers  of 
papers  and  purchase  of  new 
presses. 

•  Newspapers  will  allow  the 
flexibility  necessary  for  re¬ 


gional  brands  to  maximize  full 
benefits. 

•  Newspapers  can  furnish 
the  immediacy  of  action  from 
the  recipe  unit  necessary  for 
maximum  come  off  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  store. 

The  supplement  idea  was  be¬ 
gun  by  Pillsbury  and  a  group 
of  advertising  co-partners  in 
1960  with  52  papers  on  the 
schedule.  The  list  of  papers 
grew  to  76  in  1963  and  to  236 
in  1964.  When  it  was  switched 
unexpectedly  to  magazines  in 
1965,  Robert  1.  Zschunke,  asso¬ 
ciate  media  director  of  Camp- 
bell-Mithun  Agency,  which  at 
that  time  was  responsible  for 
this  portion  of  the  Pillsbury 
account,  said  broader  market 
coverage  for  the  Pillsbury  sales 
force  plus  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  a  new  creative 
treatment  were  major  factors 
that  brought  about  the  change 
in  media.  The  account  is  now 
handled  by  Leo  Burnett  Com¬ 
pany. 

One  hundred  finali.sts  from 
37  states  will  compete  for  $100,- 
000  in  awards  at  the  “Busy- 
Lady”  bake-off  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Jan.  23-25.  A  heavy  bar¬ 
rage  of  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers  is  expected  to  run  pro¬ 
moting  this  event. 
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Roy  Fisher  Returns 
To  News  As  Editor 


Chicago 

Under  a  shift  in  editorial 
command  this  week,  Lawi-ence 
S.  Fanning,  editor  of  the  Chi- 
caqo  Daily  Sews,  liecame  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  Publishers 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  and  Roy 
M.  Fisher,  vicepresident  of 
Field  Enterprises  Education 
Corj).,  moved  to  the  Daily  News 
as  editor. 


Fisher  Panning 


.4nnouncing  the  changes, 
George  B.  Young,  president  of 
Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  said  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News  “have  just  completed  the 
most  successful  year  in  their 
history,  as  have  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Education  Corp.,  and  all 
of  our  other  companies.  The 
efforts  of  Fanning  and  Fisher 
as  senior  editors  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  companies  have  contributed 
enormously  to  this  achievement. 
This  realignment  now  is  to  im¬ 
plement  our  long  term  goals.” 

Mr.  Fisher  has  been  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  World  Book 
Year  Book  and  Science  Year. 
He  joined  the  Daily  News  as  a 
reporter  in  1945,  when  it  was  a 
Knight  newspaper,  became  city 
hall  reporter  and  then  went  to 
Harvard  for  a  year  on  a  Nie- 
man  Fellowship.  In  1951  he 
headed  a  force  of  reporters  who 
investigated  Chicago’s  slum 
problem.  The  series  won  16 
journalistic  awards,  including 
Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  public  serv¬ 
ice  award. 

As  first  assistant  city  editor 
and  acting  city  editor,  Mr. 
Fisher  helped  to  direct  the 
Daily  News’  investigation  and 
exposure  of  the  Hodge  scandal 
in  state  funds,  a  series  which 
brought  the  newspaper  a  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize. 

Mr.  Young  .said,  “We  believe 
Mr.  Fisher’s  leadership  will  be 
a  significant  asset  to  the  Daily 
News. 

“Mr.  Fanning  is  one  of  the 
greatest  newspaper  editors  in 
the  country.  From  the  time  he 
joined  the  Sun  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  Division  and  then  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  first  of  the  Sun 


Times  and  next  the  Daily  News, 
he  has  continued  to  develop  out¬ 
standing  talent  in  the  field  of 
journalism.” 

Before  joining  the  Daily 
News,  Mr.  Fisher  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Ha.stings  (Neb.) 
Daily  Tribune  and  the  Pratt 
(Kans.)  Daily  Tribune. 

Ml'.  Fanning  started  with  the 
San  Frayicisco  Chronicle  and 
had  lieen  managing  editor  for 
12  years  before  going  with 
Field  Enterprises.  He  is  51, 
Mr.  Fisher  is  47. 


MiUer  Announces 
Gannett  Group 
Executive  Shifts 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Changes  in  executive  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  effective  Feb.  1, 
were  announced  Dec.  20. 

Paul  Miller,  president,  listed 
the  changes  as  follows: 

Lynn  N.  Bitner,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  who  will 
retire  at  the  end  of  1966,  be¬ 
comes  senior  vicepresident  of 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

John  E.  Heselden,  publisher 
of  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Cour¬ 
ier-News,  returns  to  Rochester 
as  general  business  manager. 
Mr.  Heselden,  who  was  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  general  manager, 
handling  labor  and  personnel 
work  from  1955  through  1963, 
will  undertake  special  assign¬ 
ments  for  Mr.  Miller,  then  be¬ 
gin  assuming  some  of  Mr.  Bit- 
ner’s  responsibilities  in  the 
spring. 

Thomas  P.  Dolan,  publisher 
of  the  Evening  News  at  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  becomes  publisher 
at  Plainfield. 

Robert  D.  Wilkinson,  general 
manager  of  the  Saratoga 
Springs  Saratogian,  goes  to 
Newburgh  as  general  manager. 

Fred  G.  Eaton,  editor  of  the 
Saratogian,  becomes  general 
manager  also. 

• 

Ill  Ad  Sales  Post 

Calgary 

G.  E.  (Ted)  Hall  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  director  of  the  Calgary 
Herald,  retaining  the  position 
of  retail  advertising  manager. 
He  has  been  in  advertising  in 
Calgary  for  28  years. 


C.  Raymond  Hulsart 


Hulsart  to  Direct 
Employe  Relations 
.4t  New  York  Times 

C.  Raymond  HuLsart  has  been 
appointed  general  director  of  a 
new  department  of  personnel 
and  industrial  relations  at  the 
New  York  Times,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  Dec.  21  by  .Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  department  combines  and 
expands  the  activities  of  two 
formerly  separate  divisions,  per¬ 
sonnel  and  industrial  relations. 
Mr.  Hulsart  had  I)een  industrial 
relations  director.  Continuing  as 
personnel  director  is  Edward  J. 
Pelz.  John  Mortimer,  formerly 
manager  of  industrial  relations, 
succeeds  Mr.  Hulsart  as  indus¬ 
trial  relations  dir<*ctor. 

In  announcing  Mr.  Hulsart’s 
new  duties,  Mr.  Sulzl)erger  em¬ 
phasized  that  “the  development 
of  forward-looking  policies  for 
personnel  admini.stration,  em¬ 
ploye  relations  and  union-man¬ 
agement  relations  has  become  an 
increasingly  important  concern 
of  the  management  of  the  New 
York  Times.  We  feel  that  the 
new,  unified  organization  will 
make  our  personnel  planning 
and  administration  more  effec¬ 
tive.” 

Mr.  Hulsart,  53,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  and  Harvard  Law 
School,  joined  the  Times  in  1953 
as  assistant  secretary  and  was 
named  industrial  relations  man¬ 
ager  in  1956.  Before  coming  to 
the  Times  he  was  assistant  to 
the  general  counsel  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  Amalgamate<l  Textiles 
Ltd,  ‘ 


B-M  Buys  Weekly 

East  Liverpool,  O. 

The  purchase  of  the  weekly 
Midland  (Pa.)  News  by  Brush- 
Moore  newspapers  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  George  Shaw,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  East  Liverpool 
Review.  Production  work  for  the 
weekly  will  be  done  here. 


Capper  Units 
Reorganized 
As  Divisions 

Topeka,  Kan, 

Effective  Dec.  31,  Capper  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.  and  the  Topeka 
State  Journal  Inc.  are  being  di^ 
.solved  as  corporate  entities. 
Later,  Topeka  Broadcasting  As¬ 
sociation,  a  wholly-owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Capper  Publications,  ; 
operating  the  WIBW  radio  and 
television  stations,  also  will  be 
dissolved. 

In  addition,  Topeka  News- 

l)aper  Printing  Co.,  will  l)e  dis- 
.solved  and  the  Kansas  City 
Kansan,  which  has  l)een  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Capper  Publications,  will 
continue  for  the  time  being  as  a 
division  of  the  Stauffer  Publica¬ 
tions. 

The  reorganization  will  have 
the  effect  of  leaving  the  Capital- 
Journal  Building  Co.,  and  Cap- 
jier  Special  Serv'ices  Inc.  as 
wholly-owTied  .subsidiaries  of 
Stauffer  Publications  Inc.  Stauf¬ 
fer  Publications  will  have  6 
ojierating  divisions: 

1)  Topeka  Capital- Journal. 
including  the  so-call(Ht  Capper 
Engraving  Company,  under  the 
direction  of  Stan  Stauffer  as 
general  manager. 

2)  A  “Capper  Division,”  em-  j 

bracing  Capper’s  Weekly,  Cap-  I 
per  Insurance  Service,  and  Cap-  | 
per  Reader  Service,  under  the  * 
direction  of  James  M.  Rankin,  ■ 
general  manager.  I 

3)  A  WIBW  Divi.sion,  in-  j 
eluding  tv  and  am  and  fm  radio,  | 
under  the  direction  of  Thad  ^ 
Sandstrom,  general  manager. 

4)  The  Kansas  City  Kansan,  ■ 
under  John  Stauffer,  general 
manager. 

5)  The  Grand  Island  (Neb.) 
Independent,  under  the  direction 
of  Ralph  Clark,  general  man¬ 
ager. 

6)  KGNC,  embracing  the 
.Amarillo,  Tex.,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  Robert  Watson, 
general  manager,  oi)erating 
under  the  supervision  of  Thad 
Sandstrom.  KGNC  is  a  new 
Stauffer  acquisition  and  will  not 
come  under  Stauffer  ownership 
until  the  FCC  approves  the 
purchase. 

Stauffer  Publications  owns 
and  operates  other  subsidiaries 
not  affected  by  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion.  These  are  newspapers  in 
Newton,  Arkansas  City,  and 
Pittsburg,  Kan.;  Independence, 
Maryville,  and  Nevada,  Mo.;  the 
Shawnee  (Okla.)  News-Star; 
the  York  (Neb.)  News-Times;  ^ 
and  radio  stations  in  Pittsburg,  I 
Arkansas  City,  and  Shawnee.  I 
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‘IMPACr  STORIES  sou(;ht 

Gallagher  Assigns 
AP  ‘Task  Forces’ 


Because  the  world  of  news 
“now  spins  and  twists  with  ever 
increasing  speed,”  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  is  to  bring  a  new 
“dimension”  to  its  reporting. 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager,  has  set  up  two  special 
teams  of  writers  and  editors  to 
prepare  what  he  describes  as 
“impact”  stories.  These  AP  spe¬ 
cialists  will  be  drawn  from 
across  the  nation  and  will  be 
known  as  Task  Forces  1  and  2. 

He  .said  this  week  in  the  AP 
Log: 

“To  keep  pace  with  these  more 
demanding  news  requirements 
we  are  setting  up  two  ‘emer¬ 
gency’  task  forces  .  .  .  We  are 
doing  this  in  order  to  respond 
to  the  big  story  of  the  day  more 
quickly  with  more  talent  and 
more  expertness  in  our  report¬ 
ing  and  editing.  Both  task 
forces  will  be  concerned  with 
the  daily  news  report  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  APNewsfea- 
tures.  Both  will  be  on  call  of 
the  general  desk.” 

Racial  .Specialists 

Task  Force  No.  1  will  com¬ 
prise  specialists  in  reporting, 
editing  and  photographing  racial 
developments.  All  have  been 
picked  for  experience  in  this 
field  in  their  own  areas.  Re¬ 
cently  this  group  gathered  in 
New  York  to  discuss  racial 
coverage  in  general  and  a  memo 
of  their  ideas  has  been  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  the  service. 

Task  Force  No.  2  draws  on 
the  talents  of  AP  writers  in  five 
bureaus  who  have  been  named 
to  help  on  spot  coverage  of 
major  stories  of  any  kind.  In 


addition,  they  will  l)e  assigned 
to  enterprise  projects  connected 
with  the  spot  news  and  with 
giving  special  attention  to  de¬ 
veloping  fresh  material  for  the 
second  cycle  on  a  breaking  story. 

This  group  will  be  a.ssigned 
by  the  AP  general  de.sk  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  when  the  news  situation 
justifies  it.  The  aim  Mr.  Gallag¬ 
her  said,  is  to  get  some  “of  our 
best  talent  quickly  on  the  .scene 
of  the  big  story  and  aid  the 
bureaus  concerned  in  getting 
out  a  better  quality  and  for¬ 
ward  looking  product.” 

Mr.  Gallagher  observ’ed:  “In 
effect  we  will  be  applying  the 
APNewsfeatures  technique  to 
the  daily  spot  report  on  an  ever 
increasing  basis.”  He  also  noted: 
“We  have  had  a  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  past  two  years  in 
developing  enterprise  material. 

Bureau  Guntrolled 

“But  now  we  must  move  on 
another  step.  We  must  go  on 
l)eyond  enterprise  to  try  to  de¬ 
velop  what  might  be  described 
as  ‘impact’  stories.  These  are 
stories  that  make  an  impact  on 
the  reader.  They  should  be  so 
compelling  in  content  and 
writing  that  they  go  on  Page  1. 
Too  much  of  our  enterprise  falls 
into  a  category  where  an  editor 
finds  it  interesting  but  not  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  impact  story 
.should  be  indispensable.  To  be¬ 
gin  with  it  must  be  expertly’ 
written  and  backgrounded,  but 
this  alone  is  not  enough.  It  must 
contain  new  and  exclusive  mate¬ 
rial  that  make  the  reader  sit  up 
and  take  notice.” 


Mr.  Gallagher  stressed  that 
neither  task  force  is  designed  to 
usurp  the  responsibility  or  the 
work  of  the  line  bureaus.  They 
will  remain  in  charge  of  any 
breaking  story  in  the  area.  “The 
task  force  writers  or  editors  who 
may  be  assigned  wilt  be  there 
to  help  put  out  the  best  story 
possible,”  he  said.  In  some  cases 
they  may  be  assigned  to  work 
up  extra  dimensions  on  a  .story’ 
when  bureau  staffers  may  be 
too  preoccupied  with  fast  break¬ 
ing  developments.  Such  assign¬ 
ments  will  be  made  sparingly 
and  only  on  stories  that  need 
such  impact. 

AP  will  also  l)e  turning  more 
to  investigative  reporting.  “This 
does  not  mean  crusading  for 
any  particular  cause,”  .said  Mr. 
Gallagher,  “but  it  does  mean 
looking  into  public  situations 
with  an  objective  and  critical  eye 
and  going  beyond  official  state¬ 
ments  to  see  if  the  facts  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  official  view  .  .  . 
such  reporting,  when  expertly 
done,  is  fully  in  the  tradition  of 
AP  objectivity.” 

Mr.  Gallagher  commented : 
“This  program  is  designed  to 
give  the  AP  a  better  news  re¬ 
port  and  also  to  provide  an  addi¬ 
tional  incentive  to  the  staff  to 
demonstrate  our  writing,  report¬ 
ing  and  editing  abilities.  If  the 
emergency  task  force  works  as 
we  hope,  it  can  be  another  goal 
to  which  .staffers  may  aspire, 
just  as  they  do  for  .APN,  Wash¬ 
ington  or  the  foreign  .service.” 

Tlie  Teams 

Task  Force  1  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of:  Atlanta — Don  McKee; 
Birmingham — Ross  Hagen ;  Chi¬ 
cago — Joe  Dill ;  Detroit — Gene 
Schroeder;  Little  Rock — John  R. 
Starr;  Los  Angeles  —  Jack 
Quigg;  Memphis — Bill  Hudson; 
Montgomery  —  Rex  Thomas; 
New  Orleans — Gavin  Scott  and 
Bill  Crider;  New  York — Bern¬ 
ard  Gavzer,  Jules  Loh,  Austin 
Scott  and  Hollie  West;  Philadel¬ 


phia — Bill  Achatz;  Washington 
— Seymour  Hersh. 

Task  Force  2.  This  group  will 
be  assigned  by  the  general  desk 
in  consultation  with  the  chief 
of  bureau  when  the  news  situa¬ 
tion  justifies  it.  Pre.sently  named 
in  this  group  are:  New  York — 
Art  Everett,  Will  Grimsley  and 
Jerry  Buck;  Washington  — 
Walter  Mears;  Miami  —  Ben 
Funk;  Los  Angele.s  —  Ralph 
Dighton;  Kan.sa.s  City — Harry 
Rosenthal. 

.Mr.  Gallagher  also  said  that 
the  mobile  task  force  will  be 
supplemented  by  a  rewrite  man, 
Hal  Cooper,  who  is  assigned  to 
the  general  desk,  where  rewrite 
will  be  direct^  largely  at 
rounding  up  quickly  develop¬ 
ments  on  wide  breaking  stories. 
.Mr.  Cooper  may  also  be  called 
upon  to  pull  together  a  story  by 
obtaining  additional  material  if 
it  is  one  of  the  dominant  stories 
of  the  day  and  not  in  perspec¬ 
tive. 

The  Task  Force  teams  an¬ 
nounced  so  far  are  not  all-inclu¬ 
sive.  They  will  be  added  to  as 
the  situation  warrants,  and  sup¬ 
plemented  with  photographer 
assignments. 

• 

Vail  on  Atliletio^^ 
.\Iediation  Panel 

Cleveland 

Thomas  Vail,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  has 
been  named  to  a  five-man  ath¬ 
letics  adjudication  panel  by 
Vice  President  Hubert  Hum¬ 
phrey. 

The  panel  will  try  to  solve 
the  impasse  over  amateur  sports 
jurisdiction  between  the  -Ama¬ 
teur  Athletic  Union  (AAU) 
and  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  (NCAA). 

Other  panelists  are  Theodore 
W.  Kheel,  New  York  mediator, 
Archibald  Cox,  Gen.  David  M. 
Shoup  and  Ralph  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Vail  is  a  skier  and  plays 
golf  with  a  5  handicap. 
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’65’s  Top  10 

The  10  Biggest  News  Stories 
of  1965,  in  the  balloting  by  AP 
member  editors,  were: 

1.  War  in  Viet  Nam. 

2.  Watts  riot  in  Los  Angeles. 

3.  Johnson’s  leg^islation. 

4.  Northeast  power  failure. 

0.  Space  flights. 

6.  Selma  civil  rights  march. 

7.  Dominican  Republic  crisis. 

8.  Churchill’s  death. 

9.  Pope  Paul  VI  in  New  York. 
10.  India-Pakistan  fighting. 


—TO  CITY  EDITORS— 

What  Was  Your  Biggest  Local  Story? 

All  around  the  United  States  and  Canada  this  year  there  have  been  news  breaks  of  major  local 
impact  and  importance— in  the  areas  of  crime,  disaster,  malfeasance  in  public  office,  etc.  What  are 
some  outstanding  examples  of  the  stories  that  were  covered  by  local  reporters  and  made  top 
headlines?  E&P  invites  City  Editors  and  other  interested  persons  to  jot  down  on  this  page  the 
bare  facts  about  the  Biggest  Local  Story  of  1965  .  .  . 


(Please  do  this  now  and  mail  the  form  to  News  Desk,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  .  .  .  before  January  4,  1966. 
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War  in  Viet  Nam  is  a  local  story  in  U.S, 


At  ^Sweat  LeveV 

Columbus,  Ga. 

The  Columbus  Enquirer’s 
military  reporter,  Charles 
Black,  long  a  local  favorite,  is 
gaining  national  popularity 
trough  his  “sweat  level”  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Ist  Cavalry  Divi¬ 
sion’s  activities  in  Viet  Nam. 

“The  least  exclusive  club  in 
the  central  highlands  of  Viet 
Nam,”  reports  AP  writer  Robin 
Mannock,  “consists  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  from  private  to  general 
who  are  friends  of  a  gnarled 
ornery  and  unreformed  hillbilly 
in  battle-stained  jungle  fatigues 
called  Charlie  Black.  Charlie 
knows  and  keeps  more  soldiers’ 
personal  secrets  than  the  chap¬ 
lain.  He  knows  the  fears,  mis¬ 
eries  and  meager  jobs  of  front 
line  troops.  He  marches  beside 
them  day  after  weary  day  on 
jungle  patrols,  hauls  rations 
and  stands  guard,  shares  his 
poncho  at  night,  fights  along¬ 
side  them  and  mourns  their 
dead.” 

When  Black  was  assigned  — 
for  the  second  time  —  to  Viet 
Nam,  one  prime  purpose  was 
keeping  open  the  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  men  of 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division  and 
their  wives  and  loved  ones  at 
Columbus  and  Fort  Benning. 


Charles  Black  talks 

His  articles  from  the  front 
read  like  letters  home  and  are 
eagerly  followed  by  the  wives 


'ith  a  Gl  in  Viet  Nam. 

who  learn  how  their  husbands 
are  eating,  living  and  fighting. 
Black’s  bent  for  covering 


military  affairs  comes  from  ex¬ 
perience  in  two  wars  as  Marine 
raider  and  scout.  His  grasp  of 
combat  technology  and  uncon¬ 
ventional  warfare  strategy 
came  from  extensive  study  (he 
read  almost  every  book  on  ir¬ 
regular  warfare  in  New  York’s 
Public  Library)  and  combat  ex¬ 
perience  both  in  seiwice  and  as 
a  reporter.  He’s  a  uualified 
parachutist,  and  a  graduate  of 
most  of  the  special  schools  on 
guerrilla  warfare  ram  by  the 
United  States  Army. 

In  Viet  Nam,  Black  has  ac¬ 
companied  numerous  combat  op¬ 
erations  in  the  Viet  Nam  cen¬ 
tral  highlands;  has  fired  at  and 
been  fired  upon.  Recalling  a  le- 
cent  incident  in  which  he  was 
trapped  by  American  and  Viet 
Cong  crossfire  in  “no  man’s 
land,”  Black  wrote  —  “I  gave 
myself  up  for  dead.  I’ve  been 
shot  at  by  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Koreans  and  Viet  Cong  but 
American  fire  is  by  far  the  most 
terrifying  and  demoralizing.” 

Other  close  brushes  included 
a  Viet  Cong  bullet  through  his 
field  jacket. 

Charlie  holds  a  journeyman’s 
card  from  the  steel  and  orna¬ 
mental  ironworkers’  union.  Last 
year  he  clambered  to  the  pin¬ 
nacle  of  a  1,000-feet  high  tele¬ 
vision  mast  to  talk  a  19-year- 
old  soldier  out  of  jumping. 
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Back  home  on  the  lecture  circuit  he  tells  the  meaning  of  the  war . . . 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Paul  Dean,  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public’s  combat  correspondent 
who  returned  to  Phoenix  re¬ 
cently  after  four  months  cover¬ 
ing  ^e  war  in  Viet  Nam,  finds 
himself  in  big  demand  as  a 
speaker  before  various  local 
gatherings. 

In  a  speech  at  the  Press  Club 
forum,  he  said  the  United  States 
is  fighting  in  South  Viet  Nam 
because  it  will  be  needed  in  a 
future  confrontation  with  Red 
China  or  Russia. 

“The  well-hammered  belief 
that  we  are  in  Viet  Nam  to  stop 
the  spread  of  communism  is  only 
partly  true,”  he  declared. 

He  said  that  while  he  believes 
“it  is  closer  to  the  truth  to  say 
we  are  in  Viet  Nam  to  foster  the 
gfTowth  of  democracy,”  the 
United  States  is  there  specific¬ 
ally  “because  we  need  that  coun¬ 
try  as  an  important  base  for 
future  military  installations.” 

“If  the  price  is  bailing  a  coun¬ 
try  out  of  its  economic,  political 
and  military  woes,  then  we’ll  pay 
it,”  said  Dean.  “And  in  return 


we  want  Viet  Nam  as  the  final 
stepping-stone  across  the  Pacific, 
a  chain  of  defense  that  right 
now  goes  from  the  United  States 
to  Honolulu,  to  Guam,  to  Manila. 

“Look  ahead  10,  15,  and  20 
years  from  now,”  he  continued. 
“Sometime  in  the  future,  we  are 
going  to  come  eyeball-to-eyeball 
with  Red  China  and-or  Russia.  I 
don’t  say  it  will  develop  into  a 


Paul  Dean 


nuclear  or  even  a  full-scale  con¬ 
ventional  World  War  III. 

“But  showdown  time  will  come 
one  day.  And  when  it  does  this 
country  of  ours  will  need  Viet 
Nam  as  a  very  sturdy  spring¬ 
board  from  which  to  raise  a  fist 
at  whatever  aggressor  seems 
anxious  to  take  us  on.” 

Dean  said  anti-Viet  Nam  dem¬ 
onstrations  in  the  United  States 
have  serv'ed  as  a  morale  booster 
to  our  forces  in  Viet  Nam  be¬ 
cause  they  pressured  Americans 
into  taking  a  stand,  and  he 
believes  “a  large  majority  .  .  . 
have  decided  in  favor  of  our 
involvement.  And  the  knowledge 
that  they  do  have  majority  back¬ 
ing  has  been  a  great  morale 
booster  to  our  troops.” 

He  said  that  before  he  left 
Viet  Nam  there  was  a  strong 
rumor  that  truce  talks  would 
open  in  February. 

Just  before  he  returned  from 
Viet  Nam,  Dean  did  a  piece  in 
which  he  mentioned  some  of  the 
correspondents  and  photogra- 
pheis  with  whom  he  worked. 

EDITOR  a:  PUBl 


Here  are  a  few  samples: 

*  *  * 

There’s  a  great  yarn  tdd 
about  Bob  Pearman,  another  ex- 
Marine  over  here  as  a  staff 
writer  for  Ernest  Hemingway’s 
old  paper,  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
Bob  is  a  great  man  for  collect¬ 
ing  hometown  boys  in  combat 
During  one  heliborne  assault, 
Bob  was  the  first  to  leave  the 
lead  chopper.  And  then,  despite 
heavy  VC  ground  fire,  was  on 
hand  to  greet  every  chopper  and 
yelling  from  a  prone  position 
“Is  there  anybody  here  fnan 
Kansas  City  .  .  .  then  how  about 
Missouri?” 

*  ♦  * 

And  we  still  chuckle  about  the 
plight  of  Sam  Stinson  of  the 
Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register. 
Sam  didn’t  exactly  get  off  to  a 
good  start  with  all  the  pro* 
when  he  made  the  mistake  of 
showing  around  promotion  clip* 
from  his  paper.  They  were  bill¬ 
ing  him  as  “Our  Man  Sam  in 
Viet  Nam.” 

*  *  * 

On  the  whole,  the  correspond- 
ISHER  for  December  25,  1965 
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ents  art!  a  pretty  exciting  bunch 
to  work  with.  Guys  like  Andre 
Lebon,  of  Gaumont  Actuality,  a 
Paris-based  newsreel  organiza¬ 
tion.  I  met  moon-faced  Andre 
while  he  was  stumping  around 
the  mud  and  goo  at  An  Khe, 
working  valiantly  against  the 
handicap  of  an  artificial  leg. 

An  Army  officer  inquired,  a 
little  testily  I  thought,  about  the 
ability  of  a  one-legged  corre¬ 
spondent.  He  was  sharply  re¬ 
minded  that  Andre  lost  his  leg 
in  this  .same  country  11  years 
ago  when  he  was  parachuted  as 
a  combat  photographer  into  Dien 
Bien  Phu.  I’ve  never  seen  an 
Army  man  squelched  so  success¬ 
fully. 

«  «  « 

Then  there’s  Jack  Foisie,  the 
balding  little  news  ferret  from 
the  L.A.  Timcn.  Jack  was  with 
the  late  and  sincerely  lamented 
Ernie  Pyle  during  World  War 
\  II.  Foisie  figures  that  Pyle 


would  have  liked  this  war. 

»  *  * 

And  Robin  Mannock,  the 
bearded  Limey  with  Associated 
Press  (they  have  17  guys  over 
here — which  makes  it  tough  on 
us  loners),  who  spent  long 
months  in  Africa  covering  the 
uprising  with  Maj.  Michael 
Hoare,  the  famed  leader  of  the 
mercenaries.  Also  Elaine  Shep¬ 
herd,  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
dolly  who  has  said  hello  to  Gen. 
Ky  and  added  him  to  her  list  of 
interviewed  notables  that  in¬ 
cludes  Castro,  Khrushchev  and 
even  Chou  En-lai.  Some  say 
Elaine  will  probably  l)e  the  first 
to  get  to  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Not  many 
will  bet  against  it. 

*  * 

Of  course,  we  have  our  nuts 
and  eccentrics.  At  least  two  of 
the  correspondents,  both  vet¬ 
erans  of  many  years  in  South¬ 
east  Asia,  smoke  opium  quite 
regularly. 


Some  reporters  become 
emotionally  involved, , , 


Van  Sauter,  reporting  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  interviews  a  Viet¬ 
namese  soldier. 

Van  G.  Sauter,  w'ho  has  been  press  corps  in  a  recent  Frontline 
covering  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  Report.  Here  are  some  excerpts : 
for  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  wrote  Some  information  officers  con- 
some  observations  about  the  sider  a  segment  of  the  press 
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THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR  in  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of  New  Yorl 
has  four  names  from  Viet  Nam  added  to  those  newsmen  who  have 
died  while  on  assignments.  The  total  is  101.  AP  General  Manager 
Wes  Gallagher  is  seen  unveiling  the  names  of  Bernard  Kolenberg 
and  Huyn  Thanh  My,  AP  photographers.  Also  addeo  recently  were 
Dickey  Chapelle  and  Jerry  Rose. 


(■oi  j)s  to  1)0  amateurish,  profes- 
■sionally  incomiretont  and  un¬ 
objective. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  200  re])orters  feel  they  are 
victims  of  a  subtle  form  of 
“news  management,”  and  that 
their  work  is  hindered  by  unim¬ 
aginative  officers  who  don’t 
understand  what  constitutes  a 
goo<l  story. 

The  denials  are  as  heated  as 
the  charges. 

To  l)egin  with,  there  is  the 
basic  i)rol)lem  of  dealing  with 
representatives  of  a  free  press 
in  a  country  where  the  local 
press  is  rigidly  controlled. 

♦  «  * 

Some  American  officers  are 
bitter  about  the  antics  of  re¬ 
porters  who  display  dubious  pro¬ 
fessional  ethics.  One  officer  said 
a  radio  reporter  in  a  quiet  area 
asked  some  soldiers  to  fire  their 
rifles  in  the  background  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  combat  atmosphere  for 
the  tape  he  was  cutting. 

Another  claims  he  was 
harassed  by  a  writer  who  filed  a 
story  pinpointing  3,000  VC  in  a 
specific  location.  It  turned  out 
the  VC  weren’t  there,  and  the 
writer’s  editor  demanded  to 
know  what  happened. 

“This  writer  came  in  and 
asked  me  to  make  up  a  story  to 
cover  the  one  he  filed,”  the  offi¬ 
cer  said.  “  ‘Tell  me  where  the 
VC  might  have  gone?’  he  asked 
me.  ‘What  do  you  want  from 
me,’  I  told  him,  ‘a  street  ad¬ 
dress?’  ” 

But  the  prreatest  annoyance  to 
some  information  officers  is  the 


group  of  reporters  who  have 
.served  in  Viet  Nam  for  several 
years.  “They  feel  it  is  their  own 
war.  They’re  emotionally  in¬ 
volved.  If  we  don’t  fight  the  war 
the  way  they  think  it  should  be 
fought,  they  criticize  us,”  an¬ 
other  officer  said. 

4c  ♦  « 

The  basic  problem  for  the 
press  is  covering  a  war  that  has 
no  front;  a  war  that  can  break 
out  in  three  or  four  widely  sep¬ 
arated  places  every  day.  A  re¬ 
porter  can  be  in  Danang  and 
the  war  will  flare  up  in  the  Del¬ 
ta,  at  the  other  end  of  South 
Viet  Nam.  He  may  spend  five 
l)oring  days  in  Plei  Me,  and  the 
night  after  he  leaves  the  VC 
will  attack  a  Special  Forces 
camp  14  miles  away. 

Unless  he  is  lucky  enough  to 
be  near  the  major  combat  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  day,  the  reporter 
must  rely  on  the  daily  military 
briefing  for  his  story.  The  re¬ 
porter  naturally  feels  vulnerable 
in  this  “spoon-fed”  situation. 

*  *  * 

There  are  some  inexperienced 
and  shallow  people  working  for 
the  press  in  Viet  Nam.  'The  city 
editor  of  a  major  daily  was  ap¬ 
palled  at  some  reporters  he  met 
in  Viet  Nam. 

“Some  of  these  kids  aren’t 
experienced  enough  to  hold  down 
a  good  beat,  let  alone  cover  this 
story.” 

And  perhaps  some  of  the  re¬ 
porters  have  been  too  long  on 
one  assignment  —  particularly 
one  that  exacts  a  strong,  person¬ 
al  involvement. 
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Wick  Fowler  and  his  publisher,  Riley  Cross. 


AP's  Peter  Arnett,  dishes  out  some  chow  for  a  Vietnamese  soldier. 


Wick  Fowler,  an  old  hand 
at  war  reporting,  is  there 

Denton,  Texas  of  this  unique — for  a  small 
The  Denton  Record-Chronicle,  newspaper — journalistic  enter- 
which  has  a  circulation  slightly  prise,  publisher  Riley  Cross 
in  excess  of  12,000,  has  its  own  said: 


AP’s  Peter  Arnett  has  lived 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam  for  more 
than  three  years.  Death  is  a 
familiar  sight  to  him.  He’s 
learned  to  withstand  the  minor 
irritants,  too  —  the  dysentery 
and  the  leeches  which  can  make 
life  miserable. 

As  Hugh  A.  Mulligan,  an  AP 
side-kick  on  the  war  front,  sizes 


Anyone  who 
takes  chances 
is  a  fool  •  •  • 

smile,  Arnett  has  little  patience 


representative  reporting  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam. 

Wick  Fowler,  who  covered  the 


“He  knows  what  war  is,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  foot  soldier, 
the  sailor  and  the  airman,  as 


him  up,  Arnett,  a  New  Zealand¬ 
er  with  a  boyhood  urge  for  ad¬ 
venture,  acts  like  a  man  who 


with  military  spokesmen  who  j 
try  to  cover  up  losses  and  di-  ! 
minish  casualty  figures.  He  ■ 


European  and  Pacific  theaters  well  as  the  general.  expects  the  biggest  battle  of  the  thinks  such  reports  not  only 

in  World  W’ar  II  for  the  Dallas  “He  will  bring  the  people  of  war  to  break  out  at  the  next  keep  readers  from  comprehend- 


Moming  News,  was  given  an 
unrestricted  assignment  but  will 
concentrate  on  producing  stories 
about  Texans,  particularly  in  the 
Denton  area. 

In  making  the  announcement 

Schieffer  to  Cover 
Texans  at  the  Front 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  is  sending  one  of  its  own 
writers.  Bob  Schieffer,  to  Viet 
Nam. 

Although  just  28,  he  has 
earned  his  spurs  covering  the 
police  and  courthouse  beats  and 
other  big  news  events. 

His  assignment  is  to  go  into 
the  jungles  and  rice  paddies, 
villages  and  mountains  .  .  .  any 
place  where  Texans  and  Fort 
Worth  men  are  on  the  front 
line. 

“He  will  not  be  staying 
around  hea*'  luai  ers,  talking 
with  generals  an  ‘  politicians 
and  speculating  about  grand 
strategy.  The  Star  -  Telegram 
will  continue  to  rely  on  its  five 
international  wire  services  for 
that  information,”  the  paper’s 
announcement  said. 


our  area  a  better  understanding 
of  the  war,  and  this,  we  feel,  will 
be  a  jgreat  public  service.” 

The  Record-Chronicle  invited 
its  readers — and  Texans  every¬ 
where — ^to  send  in  the  names  and 
addresses  of  relatives  and 
friends  who  are  stationed  with 
the  armed  forces  in  Viet  Nam. 
If  possible,  Fowler  will  contact 
them  during  his  tour  of  duty 
there. 

A  native  of  Big  Sandy,  Texas, 
Fowler  was  reared  in  Victoria 
and  moved  in  his  late  ’teens  to 
Austin.  His  extensive  newspaper 
experience  includes  positions 
with  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman,  Midland  Reporter- 
Telegram,  Dallas  Times  Herald 
and  Dallas  News.  He  also  was 
on  the  staffs  of  Gov.  Allan 
Shivers  and  U.S.  Sen.  William 
Blakely. 

During  World  War  II,  in  Italy, 
Fowler  was  one  of  four  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents  injured  when 
bombs  hit  a  house  on  the  Anzio 
beachead.  Among  the  others  was 
Ernie  Pyle,  who  later  was  killed 
in  the  Pacific. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  en 
route  to  the  Pacific,  Fowler  re¬ 
ceived  the  Purple  Heart  decora¬ 
tion. 


jangle  of  the  telephone. 

“No  reporter  in  Viet  Nam,” 
says  Mulligan,  “can  match  Ar¬ 
nett’s  uncanny  knack  for  sniff¬ 
ing  out  where  the  action  will 
break  next  and,  by  sweet-talk¬ 
ing  jeep  drivers  and  helicopter 
pilots,  get  there  while  the  fight¬ 
ing  is  at  its  hottest.” 

For  hours  recently  Arnett 
had  all  alone  the  story  of  the 
farmer  with  the  live  grenade 
lodged  in  his  back  and  the  op¬ 
eration  to  remove  it. 

How  do  you  get  a  story  like 
that?  He  got  a  phone  call  a 
little  after  midnight  from  a 
contact  who  in  the  past  had  not 
produced  much.  Nonetheless, 
rather  than  tell  the  man  to  call 
back  the  following  day,  or  see 
him  in  the  morning,  Arnett  got 
out  of  bed,  dressed,  met  the  man 
and  learned  of  the  upcoming 
operation.  The  next  day  he  got 
up  early  to  bag  the  surgeon  be¬ 
fore  he  reported  for  work  at 
7  a.m.  Arnett  then  wrote  his 
story  and  kept  the  lid  on  it 
until  the  dangerous  operation 
was  performed  by  the  surgeon 
with  sandbag  protection  all 
around  him. 

A  normally  patient  man  with 
a  quick  wit  and  an  ever  present 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 


ing  the  true  nature  of  the  war 
but  detract  from  the  courage  of 
fighting  men  who  are  engaged 
in  a  real  war  with  a  real  enemy. 

Arnett  was  under  mortar  fire 
for  several  nights  during  the 
attack  on  Due  Co,  the  Special 
Forces  Camp  in  the  central 
highlands  that  had  been  under 
siege  for  nearly  two  months. 
He  rode  into  the  camp  with  a 
relief  convoy  that  was  am¬ 
bushed  on  the  way  in,  described 
what  it  was  like  to  live  under 
the  threat  of  being  overrun  at 
any  moment  and  came  out  with 
one  of  the  war’s  most  gripping 
human  interest  stories.  It  was 
the  story  of  Lien  Phuong,  the 
pretty  Vietnamese  nurse,  “who  , 
yearned  for  a  pretty  dress”  and  i 
cried  uncontrollably  whenever 
one  of  her  combat  casualties  | 
died.  : 

The  story  resulted  in  an  ava-  j 
lanche  of  dresses  in  the  Saigon  ] 
post  office  from  Americans  who  » 
were  touched  by  the  story. 

Arnett  denies  that  reporters 
take  unnecessary  chances  on 
the  battlefield. 

“When  the  shooting  starts 
our  heads  are  in  the  mud  as  ' 
far,  even  farther,  than  any  sol¬ 
dier’s,”  he  says.  “Anyone  who 
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*]  Where  a  brave  girl  is  doing 


a  man  s 


Philadexphia  stay  overnight.  The  villajfe  had  worn  by  Special  Forces  when 

Cov(  rin>r  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  been  raided  by  the  VC  and  a  they  pose  as  Viet  Cong  to  infil- 
sounds  like  a  mighty  tough  as-  patrol  of  Our  Special  Forces  trate  the  enemy  positions, 
signmeni  for  a  wisp  of  a  23-  was  there  in  case  of  another.”  She  was  bedded  down  in  an 
year-old  girl.  But  Bet.sy  missed  the  plane  empty  room  in  a  “team  house” 

But  it  hasn’t  proved  too  tough  back  to  Saigon  and  was  forced  in  the  special  compound,  and 
for  UPl’.s  correspondent,  Betsy  to  stay  over.  She  was  given  a  was  given  a  flashlight  and  a 
Hal.stea<l.  a  perky,  five-foot-two-  pair  of  black  pajamas — the  tra-  rifle  with  hasty  instructions  on 
inch,  IK'-pound  r^head.  To  her  ditional  garb  of  the  VC  and  how  to  use  the  latter, 
the  toughest  part  has  been  con¬ 
vincing  the  military  and  her 
own  bosses  that  it’s  all  right  to 
.send  a  girl  to  do  a  man’s  job. 

Or,  even  more  important,  that 
covering  the  wars  is  no  longer 
strictly  a  man’s  job. 

Betsy — Mrs.  Dirch  Halstead 
(her  husband  is  the  UPI  News- 
picture  manager  in  Viet  Nam) 

—has  just  returned  to  the  battle- 
front  after  a  few  weeks  here 
visiting  her  father,  Louis  Zak- 
roff.  Before  this  brief  breather, 
she  had  I>een  in  Viet  Nam  for 
nine  months. 

She  concedes  that  she  was 
finally  permitted  to  get  out  into 
the  field  but  only  after  resorting 
to  a  time  tried  and  proven 
feminine  technique:  Nagging. 

“I  just  kept  being  a  nag,  tell¬ 
ing  everyone  over  and  over 
again  that  I  wanted  to  go  out 
into  the  battle  zones.”,  Betsy 
.said. 

For  as  long  as  they  could,  her 
bosses  and  the  military  brass 
kept  shaking  their  heads  saying 
that  Betsy  was  “too  young”  and 
that  the  job  at  the  front  was  “too 
dangerous”. 

She  finally  wore  them  down, 

Betsy  .says.  They  succumbed  to 
her  persistence. 

She  and  a  soldier  escort  went 
to  Khe  Sahn,  a  northern  village 
where  Betsy  planned  to  do  a 
story  on  U.S.  and  Australian 
missionaries  teaching  English  to 
the  mountain  people. 

“I  was  supposed  to  be  in  Khe 
Sahn  just  for  the  day,”  she  said. 

“The  military  told  me  I  couldn’t 


Then,  just  as  she  tried  to  get 
to  sleep  an  alert  sounded. 

“I  thought  ‘this  is  it’.  I  am 
dead.  And  then  I  dashed  for  the 
mortar  cellar,”  she  said. 

It  turned  out  the  VCs  had 
blown  up  a  bridge  and  there  was 
no  attack  that  night.  But  for 
Betsy  it  was  one  of  the  scarier 
experiences  in  her  war  hitch. 

She  got  her  real  scoop,  how¬ 
ever,  on  a  non-assigned,  non- 
scheduled  venture. 

She  was  at  the  Son  Njut  air 
l)ase  near  Saigon  and  happened 
to  be  standing  near  Air  Force 
Gen.  George  Simler’s  C47  trans¬ 
port  when  it  began  to  rain. 

“Somebody  shoved  me  into  the 
plane  for  shelter,  not  knowing 
it  was  just  about  to  take  off,”  is 
the  way  she  tells  the  storj'. 

Betsy  was  wearing  a  dark- 
green  camouflaged  suit  ( she  calls 
it  her  “tiger  suit”)  and  was 
carrying  a  camera. 

She  came  back  with  the  first 
pictures  taken  of  the  B-52  raids 
and  the  first  eyewitness  report 
from  a  member  of  the  press 
corps.  The  bombers  were  at 
20,000  feet  and  above  while  the 
transport  flew  in  at  a  low  1,500 
feet  and  Betsy  could  hear  the 
bullets  whistle. 

•Some  Dlificullirs 

She  said  she  believes  she’s  the 
first  correspondent  to  go  on  an 
F102  fighter-interceptor  flight 
and  the  only  woman  to  have 
flown  off  an  aircraft  carrier 
anchored  in  the  South  China 
Sea,  in  the  supersonic  Phantom, 
the  fastest  jet  U.S.  has  in  Viet 
Nam. 

Betsy  admits  that  being  a 
woman  presents  some  difficulties 
when  she  goes  out  on  ground 
operations.  “The  men  are  there 
to  fight  a  war  and  I  get  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  think  they  have  to 
look  after  me,”  she  said. 

A  Philadelphian,  Betsy  was 
graduated  from  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1963.  She  met  Dirck  when 
she  applied  for  a  job  at  the 
Philadelphia  office  of  UPI.  Hal¬ 
stead  was  photo  manager  there 
for  two  years,  before  going  to 
Saigon. 

Betsy  and  her  husband  live  in 
an  apartment  over  the  UPI 
bureau  in  Saigon. 

Betsy  got  the  job  with  UPI 
in  the  summer  of  1963  and 
worked  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  before 
coming  back  to  Philadelphia.  She 
was  a  copy  girl  and  then  did 
“women’s  stuff”,  general  report¬ 
ing  and  rewrite. 

The  Halsteads  were  married 
Dec.  31,  1963. 


A  PURPLE  HEART  MEDAL  was  given  recently  to  the  widow 
of  Bernard  J.  Kolenberg,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  pho¬ 
tographer  who  was  killed  while  on  assignment  for  the  AP  in 
Viet  N  am.  He  died  when  two  Air  Force  fighter  planes  crashed 
in  an  attack  on  Communist  positions.  Mrs.  Mary  Kolenberg 
and  her  8-year-old  son,  Kevin,  received  the  medal  in  cere¬ 
monies  at  the  Pentagon.  Below  is  a  memorial  cartoon  by  Hy 
Rosen,  Albany  Times-Union  cartoonist. 


{Continued  from  faring  page) 

Pve  never  met 
a  reporter  who 
keeps  in  shape 

fool  and 


takes  chances  is  a 
won’t  last  long  out  here.  The 
real  hardship  of  Viet  Nam  is 
not  the  dangers  but  the  living  — 

conditions.  It’s  even  tougher  on  ^  — 

reporters  because  I  never  met  \ 

one  yet  who  keeps  in  shape.  \  \^ 

After  every  battle,  there’s  al- 
ways  Saigon  waiting  with  its 
Rood  French  food  and  readily  ^ 

available  beer.  Unfortunately, 
there’s  no  West  Point  of  jour¬ 
nalism  to  teach  reporters  how  // 

to  Keep  in  trim.” 
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How  Market  Research 
Built  an  Ad  Agency 

By  Philip  !\.  Schuyler 

Not  lonp  after  General  Doug-  came  from  clients  already  in 
las  MacArthur  had  made  his  the  house,  according  to  Mr. 
promised  return  to  the  Philip-  Schaefer;  47%  from  new  clients, 
pines  in  1944,  a  young  bosun’s 

mate  attached  to  the  U.S.  Navy’s  Growth  Fowes  Move 

amphibious  fleet  sat  in  a  candle  Last  July,  because  of  the  up- 
lit  tent  on  the  shores  of  Subic  surge  of  new  business  from  old 
Bay.  In  his  hand,  as  he  bent  clients  and  new  accounts,  the 
for  the  meager  light,  was  an  old  agency  was  forced  to  move  from 
copy  of  a  magazine  from  the  its  own  building  at  Peachtree 
States.  What  fascinated  him  was  and  14th  Stre  t,  Atlanta,  to  a 
an  advertisement  offering  a  two-  new  and  much  larger  office  at 
year  course  in  advertising  by  2700  Peachtree  Center,  where  a 
the  International  Correspond-  floor  and  a  half  has  been  leased, 
ence  Schools.  Before  that  move,  the  staff  that 

OQ  now  numbers  130  overflowed  the 

*  at  T.W.&Co.  building  originally 

“Let  me  tell  you,  that’s  a  designed  to  house  41.  Space  was 

remarkably  fine  basic  course  in  being  occupied  in  three  different 


Js’ 

•  1  1 


Food  Stores’ 
Ads  Essential 
To  Shoppers 

Newspaper  advertisements  are 
consulted  and  used  by  two  out 
of  three  grocery  shopi)ers  who 
make  up  lists  l)efore  they  go  to 
the  store. 

This  was  the  finding  of  A.  C. 
NieLsen  Co.,  marketing  research 
firm,  in  its  latest  analysis  of 
Robert  Schaefer  '■‘‘tail  grocery  store  trends.  DaU 

- - - - on  .shopping  habits  was  gathered 

_  I  A  j  in  3,700  separate  interviews  of 

f  ifll*  Lfcalcr  Ads  food  store  customers  in  six 

*  locales  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 

Given  Retail  Rate  United  States. 

Regarding  reader.ship  of  news- 
Toledo  paper  food  ads  and  use  of  shop- 
The  Blade  and  Toledo  Times  ping  lists,  the  reports  were: 
now  charge  locally-placed  new  Make  up  my  own  shop- 
car  advertising  at  the  retail  rate,  ping  list  first,  Ipter  consult 
Announcement  of  the  policy  food  ads  for  other  items.  27% 
change  was  made  by  Fred  Make  up  my  list  while 

Jarvie,  Blade  advertising  sales  reading  food  ads.  15 


Car  Dealer  Ads 
Given  Retail  Rate 


manager,  at  a  meeting  of  75  Use  food  ads  as  my  shop- 
area  automobile  dealers.  pinff  list.  2 

Mr.  Jarvie  explained  that  for  Make  list  without  refer- 
several  years  dealers  were  ring  to  food  ads.  24 

charged  a  local-general  rate.  Generally  shop  without 
which  was  less  than  general  but  list.  32 

higher  than  the  local  retail  rate.  Thus,  68  percent  of  the  shop- 
He  pointed  out  that  the  old  pers  interviewed  said  they  used 
rate  of  50.6  cents  a  line  would  lists  and  two-thirds  of  this  num- 
be  reduced  to  30  to  40  cents  a  ber  said  they  referred  to  news- 
line  depending  on  the  amount  of  paper  ads,  the  Nielsen  firm 
space  used.  noted. 

New  car  advertising  placed  in 
classified  display  may  l)e  done  Husband  and 

without  paying  a  premium  rate  Other  findings  published  in 
formerly  charged.  the  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  31st  annual 


our  business,”  said  Robert  E. 
Schaefer,  39,  newly  elected  presi- 


buildings. 

Among  new'  clients  is  the 


dent  of  Tucker  Wayne  &  Com-  Murphy  Oil  Company  of  El 
pany,  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  was  the  Dorado,  Ark.,  effective  January 
young  sailor,  now  22  years  older,  1,  whose  Spur  gasoline  is  sold  in 
who  sent  in  the  coupon  and  took  more  than  1,000  stations  from 
the  course.  Subsequently,  he  Minnesota  through  the  middle- 
parlayed  his  satisfactory  com-  west  and  south.  When  Knox 
pletion  of  all  the  lessons  into  a  Reeves-Fitzgerald  placed  its  ad- 
first  semester  trial  at  Florida  vertising,  newspapers,  radio  and 
State  University,  from  which  he  tv  were  used.  Also  newly  added 
was  graduated  as  a  major  in  to  T.W.&Co. ’s  books  are  Feen- 
marketing  in  1950.  On  a  fellow-  a-mint  and  Regutol,  proprietary 
ship  he  went  on  to  win  his  drugs  of  Pharmaco,  Inc. 


Master’s  Degree  in  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  at  the  same  university. 


.Mr.  Schaefer  still  retains  his 
interest  in  market  and  media 


“I’ve  since  taught  principles  research.  He  also  heads  up  the 
of  advertising,”  Mr.  Schaefer  agency’s  new  business  efforts. 


Hu»>baiid  and  Wife 

Other  findings  published  in 
the  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  31st  annual 
review  of  retail  grocery  store 
trends  were: 

Who  does  most  of  the  grocery 


continued,  “first  as  an  instruc- 


T  always  build  a  great  part  of 


tor  at  Florida  State,  then  at  our  presentations  around  the 
night  classes  at  Georgia  State  importance  of  research,”  he  said, 
in  Atlanta.  The  correspondence  “Research  has  been  my  career, 
school  course,  which  must  be  I  feel  it  has  been  a  main  factor 
constantly  revised,  since  I  found  in  the  success  our  clients  have 
it  up-to-date  when  I  took  it  and  enjoyed,  a  success  that  has 
have  checked  it  since,  gave  me  helped  our  agency  gfrow. 


‘Show-Through’  .Atl  trends  were: 

Wins  Reader  .4ttenlioii  ^  Who  does  most  of  the 
.  -.1  buying  in  your  family? 

“Show'-through  is  considered 

by  many  advertisers  and  agen-  husband  to- 

cies  to  be  a  thorny  problem  with  gether  19 

newspapers,  but  an  Interna-  Husband  alone  5 

tional  Harvester  sales  and  ser\'-  othpre  5 

ice  dealer  in  Toppenish.  Wash-  „  " 

ington,  discovered  a  way  to  use  •>jany  times  a  week  do 


show-through  as  a  gimmick  to  • 


a  solid  grounding  in  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  research  in  advertising. 
“Research  of  all  kinds,  I  really 


Research  for  76  Qieiits 
“.At  some  time,  we  do  research 


believe,  has  been  the  key  to  for  all  76  of  our  clients,  either 
Tucker  Wayne  &  Company’s  on  markets  in  which  they  intend 


get  reader  attention  for  his  ad 
in  the  weekly  Toppenish  Re- 
mew.  .  ^ 

On  one  side  of  the  page  he  ^ 

ran  a  3  column  by  8  inch  ad  What  is 

and  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  shopping? 


Once  52% 

Twice  24 

3  Times  14 

4  or  More  10 

What  is  your  favorite  day  for 


remarkable  growth.” 

T.W.&Co.  billed  about  $3,000, 


to  sell,  product  uses,  copy,  or 
media.  Five  dollars  out  of  every 


000  in  1953  when  Mr.  Schaefer  $6  we  spend  on  research  we 
became  its  research  manager.  It  absorb  ourselves.  While  each 
grew  to  $6,800,000  by  1963,  when  study  is  undertaken  to  seek 
Mr.  Schaefer  and  Mr.  Matthew  answers  to  specific  questions  of 
Connor,  now  chairman  of  the  special  interest  to  the  clients 
board,  bought  the  agency  from  concerned,  there  is  generally  an 
the  estate  of  the  late  Tucker  overflow  of  information  and  data 
Wayne,  killed  in  an  automobile  gained  that  become  of  value  to 
accident.  Today  the  agency,  with  the  entire  agency  and  other 
76  clients,  is  billing  at  a  rate  of  clients. 


pag;e  he  had  positioned  another 
3x8.  When  the  reader  held  the 
page  up  to  the  light  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  vehicle  was  visible 
in  the  w'hite  space  square. 


$16,500,000  a  year. 


‘Much  of  this  useful  infor- 


Fifty-three  percent  of  that  mation  has  been  put  on  tape  or 


growth  of  the  past  two  years 


ICotftimied  on  page  45) 


Friday  45% 

Thursday  33 

Saturday  15 

All  others  7 

What  is  your  most  important 
reason  for  shopping  at  your 
Ad  Scholarship  favorite  supermarket? 

Jack  Melvin,  Las  Vegas,  Nev..  Everyday  low  prices  26% 
advertising  executive,  has  es-  Convenience  of  location  18 
tablished  an  annual  $500  schol-  Quality  and  freshness  of 
arship  fund  for  the  Department  meats  , 

of  Communications  at  Brigham  Variety  and  selection  of  ^ 

Young  University  in  Utah  to  merchandise 
assist  students  who  are  prepar-  Friendliness  of  personnel 
ing  for  careers  in  advertising.  Miscellaneous 
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238  Publishers  Like 
SNAP  Ad  Program 


I  One  year  after  starting  woik 
I  on  tlie  ])roject,  the  Advertising 
j  Checking  Bureau  reports  favor- 

I  able  responses  have  been  re¬ 

ceived  from  the  publishers  of 
^  238  newspapers  on  its  proiwsed 

Simplified  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Program  (SNAP). 

Edward  C.  Crimmins,  direc¬ 
tor  of  planning  and  sales,  said 

■  the  response  came  from  two 

I  mailings  to  750  newspapers 

j  with  circulations  of  15,000  and 

■  over.  No  deadline  was  set  for 

!  replies. 

A  total  of  260  publisheis  have 
J  replied.  Besides  the  238  in- 

!  terested,  14  .stated  they  were 

not  interested,  and  8  reserved 
decision,  Mr.  Crimmins  .said. 
Only  one  large  newspaper  was 
among  those  advising  it  was  not 
interested,  according  to  Mr. 
Crimmins.  who  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  negative  re¬ 
plies  appeared  to  be  based  on 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  plan. 

j  Payments  for  Agency 

;  “They  seemed  to  think  we 
were  talking  about  billing  for 
the  newspaper  advertising, 
whereas  what  SNAP  envisions 
is  handling  payments  for  the 
agency,”  Mr.  Crimmins  said. 

“What  ACB  proposes  is  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  clearing  house  for  the 
agencies  that  will  relieve  them 
of  the  whole  job  of  estimating, 
auditing  and  paying  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  well  as 
the  job  of  billing  their  clients. 

“All  that  will  be  required  of 
the  newspaper  is  an  agreement 
to  pay  a  share  of  the  operating 
cost  of  the  clearing  house  which, 
it  is  estimated,  will  not  exceed 
an  industry  -  wide  average  of 
one  quarter  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  total  billing  handled  by  the 
(  clearing  house.  The  cost  will  not 
be  based  on  a  newspaper’s  total 
advertising  revenue,  but  only 
on  that  part  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  handled  by 
the  clearing  house. 

“We  believe  that  the  agencies 
can  be  persuaded  to  pay  a  sub¬ 
stantial  .share  of  the  cost.  We, 
on  our  part,  would  finance  the 
establishment  of  the  clearing 
house  without  capital  invest- 

Iment  from  the  newspapers,  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  we  gain  suffi¬ 
cient  support  from  the  publish¬ 


ers  to  justify  the  undertaking.” 

As  the  next  step  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  SNAP,  Mr.  Crimmins 
said  a  committee  representing 
the  newspaper  industry  would 
be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  progress  made  so  far 
and  to  determine  whether 
SNAP  .should  t)e  put  into  opera¬ 
tion. 

“If  the  committee’s  decision 
is  favorable  on  the  second  point, 
the  members  will  be  asked  to 
advise  how  best  the  plan  can  be 
l>resented  to  all  newspapers,” 
Mr.  Crimmins  said. 

The  ACB  listed  52  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  that  they  .said 
“have  turned  over  their  news¬ 
paper  checking  functions  to 
ACB,  which  is  the  first  step  in 
the  establishment  of  SNAP. 

• 

.\<1  Afsency  Sets  Up 
Sports  Department 

To  “integrate  sports  into  mar¬ 
keting  programs”,  Arthur  Fal¬ 
coner  Associates  Corp.,  New 
York,  has  started  a  sports  de¬ 
partment. 

Murray  Goodman,  a  former 
publicity  director  of  Madison 
Square  Garden,  is  director,  and 
John  Hughes  is  vicepresident  in 
charge,  Alex  Webster,  former 
fullback  of  the  New  York 
Giants,  is  an  account  supervisor 
and  consultant. 

Mr.  Falconer  said  he  believes 
that  “the  greatest  exposure  you 
can  get  in  newspapers  is  on  the 
sports  pages.”  This  proes  for 
paid  advertising,  even  at  pre¬ 
ferred  rates,  as  well  as  for  tie- 
in  newsworthy  programs. 

Clients  include  the  New  York 
Jets,  Professional  Bowlers  As¬ 
sociation,  Ball  Boy  Inc.,  Hia¬ 
leah  Race  Course,  Garden  State 
Track,  Buster  Mathis,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  Continental  Oil, 
Hickok  Manufacturing  Co.,  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  and  All-American 
Collegiate  Golf. 

• 

Myer’s  Rum  to  Manoflf 

General  Wine  and  Spirits 
Company  has  assigned  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Myer’s  Jamaica 
Rum  to  Richard  K.  ManolT  Inc. 
The  agency  also  handles  the 
company’s  Ronrico  Puerto  Rican 
Rum. 
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IN  THE  COLOR  STREAM — Bernard  J.  Ridder  Jr.,  at  left,  business 
manager  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent,  Press-Telegram 
&  News,  discusses  SpectaColor  with  Carl  M.  Noble,  president  of 
Hurletron  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  Insetrol  units  for  in-register  runs 
of  preprint  color.  The  Ridder  paper  is  accepting  orders  for  Specta¬ 
Color  inserts  beginning  March  I. 


Dallati  Paper  Names 
Nat’l  Acl  Manager 

Dallas 

The  new  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  for  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  is  John  A.  Wolf, 
formerly  head  of  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  office  of  the  Branham  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  Times  Herald’s  Vicepres¬ 
ident  for  Advertising,  Robert  L. 
Solender,  and  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  Don  Schneider,  an¬ 
nounced  Mr.  Wolf’s  appoint¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Wolf,  38,  worked  for 
Branham  14  years.  After  grad¬ 
uating  from  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1948,  he  began  his 
advertising  career  with  Bran¬ 
ham  in  Chicago. 

Last  August,  Mr.  Wolf  went 
to  work  at  the  Times  Herald. 

• 

New  AANR  Chapter 

Pittsburgh 

Another  chapter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives  has  been  char¬ 
tered  here.  The  officers  are: 
President — Lawrence  R.  Stew¬ 
art  Jr.,  Bottinelli-Kimball ;  vice- 
president — Norman  R.  Hersho- 
rian,  Ward-Griffith;  secretary- 
treasurer  —  Oscar  J.  Henry, 
Julius  Mathews  Agency. 

• 

Bogart  Promoted 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  announced  this  week 
that  Leo  Bogart,  vicepresident 
of  research,  has  been  promoted 
to  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager.  He  will  share 
responsibilities  with  Jack  llaulT- 
man,  who  is  also  an  executive 
vicepresident.  Mr.  Bogart  will 
report  to  Mr.  Kauffman. 


Third  Newspaper 
In  Southern  Cal. 
Ready  for  ‘Specta’ 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

The  Independent,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  &  News  is  accepting  or¬ 
ders  for  in-register  SpectaColor 
preprints  for  publication  on  or 
after  March  1,  1966,  Publisher 
H.  H.  Ridder  announced  this 
week. 

The  Long  Beach  newspapers 
have  contracted  with  Hurletron 
Inc.,  for  installation  of  two  In¬ 
setrol  units  with  permanent 
auxiliary  positions.  The  units 
will  be  modified  to  include 
R.O.P.  color  register  control 
capabilities  which  permit  pre¬ 
cise,  automatic  registration  of 
black  and  one-color  R.O.P.  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

Insetter  Installed 

The  Hurletron  installation  is 
the  first  in  the  Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach  and  Orange  coun¬ 
ty  Metropolitan  Areas.  Other 
Southern  California  newspa¬ 
pers  with  Hurletron  equipment 
include  the  Riverside  Press- 
Enterprise  and  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune. 

The  Independent,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  &  News  will  accept  in¬ 
register  preprints  for  every  day 
of  the  week  except  the  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  Press-Telegram 
and  both  the  morning  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  evening  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  on  Friday, 

Deadlines  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  as  10  days  in  advance  of 
publication  for  orders  and  seven 
days  for  materials.  Page  cutoff 
for  the  Long  Beach  installation 
will  be  22%  inches. 
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You  Needn’t  Scream 
In  A  Newspaper  Ad 


After  Christmas,  fur  auc-  space  to  sell  the  quality  pro<l- 
tions  bepin  in  New  York  City,  ucts  assembled  to  be  adver- 
Among  those  attending  will  be  tised.” 

Eugene  K.  Denton,  77-year-old  Mr.  Denton  is  personally  re¬ 
proprietor  of  The  Tailored  sponsible  for  ads  placed  by  his 
Woman,  a  Fifth  .\venue-57th  store.  He  signs  mo.st  of  them. 
Street  specialty  store.  He  will  Belle  Irene  Gillis  is  advertising 
scrutinize  as  many  otferings  as  manager  and  has  l)een  for  28 
he  can,  but  he  specializes  in  years.  John  Chavari  handles  the 
Emba  Mink.  art  work. 

The  appropriation  runs  about 
•.  Mr.  Denton 
orders  a  full 
and  likes  to 


$2, r 0,000  a  year 
said  he  never 
newspaper  page 
have  editorial  matter  around 
his  copy.  Many  of  his  store’s 
ads  are  17)0  lines  on  two  col¬ 
umns.  For  the  46  years  it  has 
been  in  business  the  store  ad 
has  l)een  in  the  same  position  on 
page  three  everj'  Sunday  in  the 
.W»r  York  Timm.  During  this 
period.  Mr.  Denton  estimated 
he  has  inve.sted  about  $8  mil¬ 
lion  in  newspaper  space  in  New 
York  newspapers.  It  has  taught 
him  lessons. 

“You  don’t  have  to  scream  in 
a  new.spaper  advertisement,”  he 
.said. 

“Never  exaggerate.” 

“Write  your  copy  so  that  in¬ 
telligent  people  will  grasp  what 
you  mean  and  believe  it. 
do  not  publicize  comparative 
prices.  We  set  what  we  consider 
to  l»e  fair  and  stick  with  it.” 

Mr.  Denton  has,  however, 
sniped  at  competitors  on  occa¬ 
sion,  in  a  gentle  way.  Last  year 
during  the  August  fur  sales  he 

asked:  .... _ ...  7 _ _ 

Tuesday  you’ll  be  offered  all 
sorts  of  propositions  in  furs. 

Some  will  be  marked  down ; 

.some  will  be  marked  up,  then  builds  up,  day  after  day,  week 
down.”  Or,  “Why  buy  a  mark-  after  v:eek  and  year  after  year. 
dowTi  when  you  can  buy  fresh 
new  furs?”  and  successful, 

Sometimes  his  wry  sense  of  are  doing  better  this  year  than 
humor  finds  its  way  into  The  last.” 

Tailored  Woman’s  advertising. 

Not  long  ago,  he  was  distressed 
to  see  certain  stores  and  fash¬ 
ion  writers  promoting  calf  as  a 
a  variety  of  items.  “I  have  been  “fun”  fur.  So  he  ran  advertise- 
studying  furs  for  nearly  half  ments  showing  a  picture  of  him- 
a  century.  Some  people  say  self  standing  next  to  one  of  the 
‘mink  is  mink’,  but  not  me.  Like  .spotted  heifers  on  his  White 
everything  else,  there  are  dif-  Gates  Farm  in  New  Jersey.  He 
ferences  in  quality  among  furs,  headlined  the  layout:  “Never 
In  mink,  for  example,  only  the  thought  women  would  like  to 
top  19%  of  the  fur  produced  by  look  like  a  cow  ...  ”,  and  con- 
Emba  breeders  is  ‘rare  qual  tinned:  “Fun  is  fun,  but  not  at 
ity.’  That  is  the  kind  I  prefer  The  Tailored  Woman  .  .  .  We 
to  buy.  I’m  very  hard  to  please.”  will  continue  to  stake  our  repu- 
Being  “hard  to  please,”  in  tation  on  ‘furs  of  distinction’, 

Mr.  Denton’s  opinion,  is  the  quality  and  long-lived  good 
first  step  in  preparing  a  good  taste.” 

newspaper  advertisement  that  Mr.  Denton  lives  almost 
will  “win  friends  and  influence  across  Fifth  Avenue  from  his 
people”  and  “put  profit  into  the  store  and  he  gets  to  work  at 
person’s  pocket  who  buys  the  7:30  each  morning. 


BEST-SELLER — At  the  annual  Advisory  Council  meeting  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  Dr.  Arthur  P.  Whitney,  Secretary,  points 
to  a  blow-up  of  the  ad  and  feature  in  the  Birmingham  News  which 
resulted  in  the  sale  of  more  than  4,000  copies  of  the  Society's  New 
Testament  in  less  than  a  month.  The  publicity  stemmed  from  interest 
in  the  American  Bible  Society's  new  approach  to  Scriptures  shown 
by  C.  B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Birmingham  News. 


It  is  time  the  public  was 
Informed  on  the  subject  of 
NATUKAL  MUTATION  MINK 


“I  start  writing  next  Sun-  AGENCY 
day’s  ad  the  Sunday  before,”  he  frpp'iuc 
said.  “I  am  very  careful  in  the  ” 

“We  ehoice  of  words.  Each  two  col-  TED  BATES  &  COMPANY, 
umn  ad  costs  between  $600  and  the  world’s  fifth  largest  adver- 
$700.  We  do  not  want  to  waste  tising  agency  and  third  in  over¬ 
words  at  that  price.”  seas  operations,  is  celebrating 

Just  before  Christmas  an  ad  its  25th  year  in  business, 
read:  “Are  you  hankering  for  ♦  *  • 

a  mink  coat  for  Christmas  ...  OGILVY,  BENSON  & 
If  so,  we  have  a  special  offer  at  MATHER  announced  the  elec- 
What’s  What  in  Furs?  $2647.”  tion  of  John  Elliott  Jr.  to  chair- 

Mr.  Denton  said  he  did  not  man  of  the  board.  David  Ogilvy, 
expect  to  see  immediate  results  founder  and  chairman,  has  as- 
from  this  kind  of  copy.  But  it  sumed  the  title  of  creative  di- 
■  ‘  ■  ■  rector.  James  R.  Heekin  Jr.  was 

^ _  elected  president,  succeeding  E. 

“Our  business  is  profitable  Esty  Stow’dl,  who  will  handle 
,”  he  said.  “We  special  assignments.  Alan  Sid- 
nam  w’as  elected  vicechairman. 


Mink  ft  notiy  to  North  America. 
Breeding  stocks  of  AmerKon  Mmk  hove 
been  shipped  to  other  cevntrtes-^but 
the  cimate,  the  food  and  conditions 
hoy  riot  produced  Mutotion  AAmk  equal 
to  that  raised  by  the  "EMBA"  AmerKon 
Mmk  Breeders  Association. 

Now,  Tailored  Woman  has  gone  furtherl 
AU  of  our  Mutation  Mmk  garments 
are  made  of  "Bare  Quahty" — whkh 
represents  or^y  19%  of  all  the 
Mmk  produced  by  EMBA, 

You  are  invited  lo  come  in  ond  shop— 
then  compare  our  quoiify  odiers — 

we  ore  confident  you  wUI  find  rto  beder 
quahty  at  any  price.  Secovte  we  buy 
direct  at  the  Breeders'  Association 
Auctions,  we  eiimmate  the  overhead 
costs  ond  profits  of  dealers, 
monufocturers  ond  middlemen.  We  know 
of  no  other  retailer  who  conducts  bis 
Mink  operation  on  this  bosa.' 

Highlighted:  Our  Cutaway-curved  Jacket 
of  EMBA  “Bare  Quality'* 

Autumn  Hole  Mmk.  *997 


FULLER  &  SMITH  &  ROSS 
elected  Robert  E.  Allen  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer  and  promoted 
Arthur  E.  Duran,  who  has  been 
senior  vicepresident  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  office 
since  June  1965,  to  president. 
Carl  R.  Giegerich  and  John 
Maddox  have  been  made  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresidents. 


was  chosen  for  him  by  an  ad-  ^ 

vertising  agency.  ING  s  gross  billings  in  196o 

•  are  expected  to  exceed  $220 

r'  1  17  -j  DD  million,  as  compared  to  $191 

treneralVOOdsFK  million  for  1964.  The  agency’s 

General  Foods  Corporation  net  income  per  share  is  expected 
has  assigned  publicity  and  pro-  to  be  in  excess  of  $1.20  for 
motion  for  all  its  television  pro-  1965.  The  agency  gained  11 
grams  to  Rogers  &  Cowan  Inc.,  clients  in  1965  whose  billings 
national  public  relations  firm.  exceed  $20  million  a  year. 
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This  is 
the  man 
women 
love  to 

HATE 

"Beauty  and  the  Beast,” 

Count  Marco's  scintillating 
column,  is  a  daily  eye-opener 
that  brings  out  the  best  in 
some  readers— the  beast  in 
others.  But,  those  who  swear 
by  him  and  those  who  swear 
at  him  agree  . . .  Count  Marco 
makes  provocative  reading. 

SIX  DAYS  A  WEEK 

Telephone  GArfield  1-1111 

; - 1 

(Tljronidc  features 
Syndicate 

— — - - -  "  I 

555  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  2 


Rails  Seek 
Discount  for 
Double  Load 


Publishers  in  a  region  cover¬ 
ing  11  states  may  soon  get  their 
newsprint  at  a  lower  cost.  This 
prospect  is  seen  in  moves  which 
are  being  made  in  Canada  by 
railroads  seeking  to  encourage 
more  efficient  loading  of  freight 
cars.  (E&P,  Oct.  30.) 

Canadian  railroads  have  filed 
a  tariff  proposal  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Freight  Association  which 
would  allow  newsprint  produc¬ 
ers  a  15%  reduction  on  rates 
as  recompense  for  doubling  the 
loading  of  paper  in  a  freight 
car. 

By  stacking  newsprint  in 
two-tier  loads — 100,000  pounds 
compared  with  40,000  pounds — 
the  paper  mills  earn  an  incentive 
loading  bonus.  While  incentive 
loading  is  widely  accepted  as  a 
cost  saving  factor  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  a  wide  range  of 
commodities  for  other  indus¬ 
tries  (who  often  pass  savings 
on  to  customers),  it  remains  a 
“shadowy”  subject  for  most 
publishers. 

In  the  South  publishers  have 


( It  isn't 
true  that 
the  typical 
'News-Journal 
reader  is  a  Ph.D. 

Lots  are,  of  course,  here  in  this 
scientific  -cultural  -intellectual 
enclave.  (More  advanced  de¬ 
grees  than  anywhere  else  you 
can  think  of.)  Puts  a  speaal  edge 
on  newspapering  here.  Slip  up 
on  a  fact  or  commit  some  fuzzy 
bit  of  thinking  and  you  hear 
about  it  right  away.  Keeps  you 
on  your  toes.  But  it's  kind  of 
nice  to  know  that  you've  got  an 
audience  that  cares.  That's  the 
way  things  are  In  the  area  served 
by  the  News-Journal  Papers: 
Morning  News  and  Evening 
Journal.  Exciting  papers  on 
which  to  work. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


"WE  CANT  MISS  having  a  good 
year  in  1966,"  says  Arthur  "Red" 
Motley,  left,  president/ publisher 
of  Parade  magazine,  "because 
there  are  more  prospects  than 
customers."  In  the  group  at 
Parade's  party  for  newspaper  reps 
are:  From  the  left — Mr.  Motley; 
John  Hay  Whitney,  of  Parade's 
parent  company,  Whitney  Com¬ 
munications,  Walter  N,  Thayer, 
Whitney  Communications;  and 
Herbert  Meeker,  of  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee. 


Liquor  Account  Goes 
To  Weiss  &  Geller 

Dennis  &  Huppert  Inc.,  N’ew 
York,  has  appointed  Weiss  & 
Geller  to  handle  nationwide  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  for 
Boissiere  Vermouth,  Whyte  & 
Mackays  Scotch,  Mercier  Cham¬ 
pagne,  Polignac  Cognac  and 
Dolfi  Cordials,  as  well  as  the 
complete  line  of  French  wines. 

Distributors  and  dealers 
throughout  the  country  have 
been  alerted  to  look  for  new  ads 
and  media  approaches  to  help 
increase  sales  and  profits  in 
1966,  John  Dennis,  president  of 
D  &  H,  said. 


AccoruiiiK  CO  one  laruc  ciiXBi-  •  ^  ^  -n  i  i? 

ern  buyer  of  newsprint,  the  ac-  were  J^st  a  few  illustrations  of 
tion  being  taken  in  Canada  benefits  m  store, 
opens  the  door  for  incentive  Whether  mills  will  pass  on 
loading  of  newsprint  to  an  11-  their  savings  is  an  area  for  in¬ 
state  area  of  the  U.S.  Under  dividual  negotiation, 
normal  procedure,  the  next  step  • 

would  be  for  U.S.  railroads  to  |  c,i|| 

ask  the  Interstate  Commerce  siiii  w  in 

Commission  to  amend  rules  to  The  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing 
include  incentive  loading  bene-  Company  invited  three  agencies 
fits  from  New  England  pro-  chosen  from  the  31  that  replied 
ducers.  to  a  questionnaire  several  weeks 

Some  paper  mills,  it  is  known,  ago  to  go  to  Milwaukee  Dec. 
have  already  agreed  to  “share  16  to  be  briefed  on  the  objec- 
equally”  transportation  cost  re-  tives  for  the  Old  Milwaukee 
ductions  with  Northeastern  cus-  advertising  program.  The  two 
tomers  as  an  inducement  to  tak-  agencies  which  fail  to  land  the  annual 
ing  the  larger  loads.  Big  users  account  will  receive  $10,000  Phoeni; 
have  negotiated  what  are  each  in  compensation  for  their  Wini 
tei-med  “very  favorable  con-  time  and  effort,  P.  H.  Gorman,  class  a 
tracts”  to  cover  “bonus”  ship-  manager  of  advertising  and  Avia 
ments.  merchandising  for  Old  Milwau-  j  j 

According  to  a  reliable  source,  kee,  said.  United 

the  rate  per  ton  from  Eastern  The  three  agencies  are  Comp-  Washir 
producing  points  will  be  cut  by  ton,  Cunningham  &  Walsh,  and  Avia 

$2.85  cents  to  Washington;  by  MacManus,  John  and  Adams,  _ j 

$3.5  cents  to  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Post-Keyes-Gardner,  Chicago,  lance 
and  by  $3.17  cents  to  Pitts-  will  continue  to  be  the  agency  articles 
burgh.  Pa.  when  the  “bonus”  for  the  company’s  Burgermei-  Monito 
loading  system  is  used.  These  ster  brand  on  the  West  Coast.  winner 


Selected  by  Printers'  Ink  Magazine  as  a  "Proved 
Test  Market".  Served  exclusively*  by 

th9  ERIE  TIMES  &  REWS 

Daily  citcuUtion  over  79,000 
Ktptctcnud  by  Tht  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 

*"Outu>Je''  daily  circulation  lew  than  4%  of  houaebolds. 


Circ.  Promoter 

Ralph  Peck,  long  connected 
with  Chicago  public  relations, 
has  been  appointed  assistant 
circulation  promotion  manager 
of  Chicago’s  American. 
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Editors!  Start  the  New  Year  right.  Subscribe  to  Copley  News  Service  features.  CNS  provides  its  subscrib¬ 
ers  with  an  abundance  of  accurate  and  intelligently  written  news  features  throughout  the  year.  For  rate 
information  contact  Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California. 
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Students  Are  Sharp 
Quizzing  Governor 

By  Lou  Prato 


Harrisbi  rg,  Pa. 

They  had  been  taught  in  their 
city  rooms  that  the  heart  of  a 
newspaper  is  its  coveragre  of 
local  news  and  from  the  ques¬ 
tions  they  asked  Governor 
William  Scranton  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  they  had  learned  their 
lessons  well. 

“They”  were  the  150  student 
journalists  from  72  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  colleges  and  universities 
who  participated  in  the  annual 
Governor’s  College  News  Con¬ 
ference  here  Dec.  8. 

Some  were  editors  or  man¬ 
aging  editors  of  their  school 
papers.  Others  were  merely  re¬ 
porters  assigned  to  cover  the 
conference.  Most  were  seeking  a 
story  that  concerned  their  own 
readers. 

Barry  Casey  of  Kutztown 
State  College  wanted  to  know 
when  a  much-needed  field  house 
would  be  built  on  his  campus. 

Jim  Wellington  of  California 
State  College  inquired  about  the 
construction  of  a  proposed  stu¬ 


dent  union  building  at  his  school. 

And  Walt  Overmeyer  of 
Slippery'  Rock  State  College 
asked  why  the  government  was 
holding  up  the  establishment  of 
a  student  radio  station  at  Slip¬ 
pery  Rock. 

But  although  local  issues  dom¬ 
inated  the  hour-long  conference, 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  would  get  around  to 
Republican  politics,  anti-Viet 
Nam  demonstrations  and  the 
poverty  program. 

It  was  a  question  by  Dennis 
Wilen,  a  sophomore  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
governor’s  reply  that  provided 
the  most  dramatic  moment  of 
the  session. 

I.4M>king  to  ‘Vacation' 

“Governor,”  the  young  man 
said,  “you  are  considered  one  of 
the  leading  candidates  for  the 
1968  Republican  Presidential 
nomination  but  your  term  as 
governor  is  up  next  year.  What 
do  you  plan  to  do  after  you 


leave  the  governorship?” 

Governor  Scranton  smiled  as 
the  collegians  fell  silent  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  his  answer. 

“Nobody  believes  this,”  Gov. 
Scranton  said,  “but  it’s  true: 
I’m  not  going  to  concern  myself 
with  the  future  until  after 
January,  1967,  when  I  leave 
office.  I’m  doing  this  for  two 
reasons.  First,  I  need  a  regenera¬ 
tion  of  thought  and  mind  and  I 
need  a  vacation.  And  second,  if 
I  start  worrying  about  my  next 
job,  I  will  not  do  the  present 
job  as  well  as  I  should.” 

Fred  Noye,  a  sophomore 
majoring  in  political  science  at 
Harrisburg  Community  College, 
then  asked  the  Governor  if  he 
would  run  for  President  if 
backed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party. 

“I’d  rather  not  comment  on 
that,”  Mr.  Scranton  replied.  “I 
don’t  think  we  should  be  worry¬ 
ing  about  that,  anyhow.  Our 
party  took  a  tremendous  lacing 
last  year  and  we  have  a  large 
rebuilding  program  ahead.  We 
hav'e  to  concentrate  on  winning 
in  the  1966  elections  before  we 
think  about  1968.” 

Extreme  Action 

Later  on,  Barbara  Suds  of 
Swarthmore  brought  up  anti- 
Viet  Nam  demonstrations.  She 
asked  the  Governor  if  he  agreed 
with  the  opinions  expressed  by 
some  officials  who  advocate  that 
students  “who  participate  in 
anti-Viet  Nam  demonstrations 
should  have  their  scholarships 
revoked  and  be  prime  candidates 
for  the  draft.” 

“I  would  loath  to  take  such 
extreme  action,”  the  Governor 
replied.  “Though  I  may  not 
agree  with  them,  I  think  the 
students  have  a  right  to  protest 
as  long  as  they  are  not  trying  to 
overthrow  the  government.” 

Another  young  girl  asked  if 
the  Governor  believed  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  needs  a  new  state  consti¬ 
tution. 

“That’s  a  very  good  question 
and  I’m  glad  you  asked  it,”  he 
replied.  “I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this.  You  know,  we  tried  to 
get  a  new  constitution  by  vote 
and  we  were  turned  down  by  a 
narrow  margin  in  1963.  We  are 
not  trying  to  have  a  major 
amendment  made.  Personally,  I 
feel  the  number  one  job  left  to 
do  in  state  government  is  the 
revision  of  the  constitution.” 

Other  questions  during  the 
conference  touched  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  future  plans  for  higher 
education,  taxes  and  civil  rights. 
Several  times,  the  governor  ap¬ 
peared  surprised  by  the  depth 
of  a  question  and  the  background 
preparation  the  student  had 
obviously  made. 

Midway  through  the  session. 
Gov.  Scranton’s  press  chief.  Jack 


Conmy,  asked  if  there  were 
questions  from  the  dozen  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Capitol  pres.-j  corps 
who  were  present. 

Out  of  Proportion  ^ 

A  few  minutes  later,  Duke 
Jiaminski,  the  veteran  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  PhiUidi  Iphia 
Bulletin,  asked  if  any  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  would  care  to  comment  on 
recent  stories  concerning  the  use 
of  narcotics  and  barhitunvtes  on  ' 
college  campuses.  This  led  to  the 
only  applause  during  the  session 
when  a  young  man  from  Rlooms- 
burg  State  College  replied: 

“I  know  of  no  users  on  our 
campus  or  any  other  campus.  1 
think  we  have  here  an  example  j 
of  what  the  working  press  tells 
us  not  to  do;  that  is,  to  blow  a 
story  out  of  proportion.  This 
narcotics  story  has  been  blown 
w’ay  out  of  proportion.” 

When  the  applause  had  i 
dwindled,  a  smiling  Scranton 
said:  “Speaking  for  someone 
who  comes  in  contact  with  the  j 
press  so  often,  I  know  what  you  ! 
are  talking  about.”  j 

When  the  conference  was  | 
over,  it  was  evident  that 
Scranton  had  enjoyed  himself 
thoroughly.  So  had  the  students. 

“I  think  this  was  very  valu¬ 
able,”  said  Terry  Rodden,  an 
English  major  at  West  Chester 
State  College  who  wants  to  work 
for  the  New  York  Times.  “I 
know  I  learned  a  great  deal 
about  press  relations  with  gov¬ 
ernment  officials.” 

“We  thought  he  would  deal 
with  sweeping  generalities,”  said 
Rich  Sexton  of  Carnegie  Tech, 
“and,  frankly,  we  were  surprised 
that  the  questions  and  answers 
were  so  worthwhile.” 

Just  how  many  of  the  150  stu¬ 
dent  editors  are  contemplating 
newspaper  careers  is  problemati¬ 
cal.  In  a  spot  sample  taken  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference, 
only  one  of  a  dozen  collegians 
questioned  said  they  were  major 
ing  in  journalism  or  English  or 
were  planning  a  career  in  news¬ 
papers. 

• 

Libel  Case  Dismissed 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  State  Court  of  Appeab 
has  dismissed  a  libel  action 
against  the  New  York  Post  in 
which  Miss  Rose  Schenph,  a  city 
employe,  sought  $250,000  on  the 
ground  that  she  had  been  dam¬ 
aged  by  an  editorial  dealing  with 
the  conduct  of  her  office.  Lower 
courts  threw  out  the  case  on  the 
basis  of  the  Supreme  Court’s 
doctrine  in  the  'Times-Sullivan 
decision  that  a  public  official 
must  show  actual  malice  in  the 
published  criticism  of  official  ■ 
acts.  The  highest  court  affirmed 
these  rulings. 


In  ’66,  open  nu  in  ALTOONA 


New  product 
or  campaign? 
You'll  get  results  you 
can  bank  on  if  you 
test  in  Altoona. 


.  .  .  WHERE  4 
OUT  OF  5  FAMILIES 
READ  THE 


Hltootm  SRirror 


ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 
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*COCA*COtA*«  AND  **COKC**  AffI  RCOISTCRCO  TRAOC'MANKS  WHICH  IDCNTirv 


;t«M^>iP««6uCT  or  THE  COCA'COIA  COMAANY* 


/ 


Handle  with  care.  Our  legal  line,  which  appears  on  every 
ad,  helps  us  protect  both  trade-marks.  But  trade-marks  can 
still  be  damaged,  even  destroyed,  if  not  handled  with  care. 
You  can  help  us  protect  these  trade-marks  by  capitaliz¬ 
ing  the  initial  letters  of  "Coke”  and  "Coca-Cola."  And 
by  never  adding  an  "s”  to  either  trade-mark.  Thank  you. 


things  go 

better,! 

^with 
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His  questions  will  brinp:  answers  tive  Council’s  Research  '  lepaitJ^I 
as  to  whether  the  jrovernor’s  ment,  Mr.  Wripht  had  the  oppor.  1 
proposals  will  see  passage.  tunity  to  observe  several  con-  ' 

“The  manner  in  which  this  mittee  meetings  throughout  the 
support  or  non-support  is  re-  1965  general  session  of  the 
ported  could  have  a  definite  legislature, 
affect  upon  the  public’s  accept-  In  his  research,  he  wrote  that; 
ance  of  the  program,’’  Mr.  not  only  do  the  newspapers  in-  i 
Wright  said.  fluence  the  public,  but  they  also 

.  influence  the  legislators. 

Legislation  Priority  “Personal  observations  hast 

In  a  reply  to  a  question  as  to  shown  that  legislators  are  wett^ 
what  reporters  establish  as  cri-  aware  that  their  actions  are  ex- 1 
teria  used  in  determining  the  Posed  to  public  view  by  tha| 
priority  of  reporting  legislation,  press,’’  Mr.  Wright  said, 
the  12  answers  included  such  pointed  to  one  legislatoij 

items  as  who  the  legislation,  attempted  to  override  at 

affects,  the  amount  of  contro-  committee  action  until  prei^ 
versy  involved,  history  of  that  stories  criticized  his  motives.  Thd 
j)articular  legislation,  chance  of  legislator  later  withdrew  hii| 
passage  and  public  interest.  motion. 

One  reporter  said  selection  of  When  asked  to  reflect  upo^ 
awnndarv  nrinritv  lec'ialation  distinctive  characteristics  ofl 

his  profession,  one  reports^ 
wrote : 

“Being  a  legislative  leportllf^ 
provides  you  with  the  respoag 
sibility  of  keeping  watch  overt 
the  state  government.  The 
represents  a  danger  to  some,  a< 
blessing  to  others,  but  to  most  a  ? 
conscience  that  might  not  otherf 
wise  be  there.  It  is  a  pubU 
trust  that  must  not  lie  violate^ 
either  for  the  satisfaction  oli 
ones  own  self  or  edification  ofl 
an  elected  official.  It  must  bs^ 
possessed  of  the  reason  neces^i 
sary  to  judge  and  it  must  soirariii 
times  pick  Ix^twi'en  losing  a  storfj' 
and  keeping  the  trust  .  .  .” 


Statehouse  Press 
Wields  Influence 


house  reporter’s  influence  should  “The  first  of  which  is  indi- 
“be  discounted  entirely,  for  vidual  choice.  The  reporter  must 
front  page  headlines  receive  use  his  background  of  politics 
more  attention  than  inside  edi-  and  public  opinion  as  to  what  is 
torials.’’  harmful  or  what  may  be  good 

The  reporter’s  role  is  the  same  for  the  public.” 
in  the  state  government  as  that  He  used  public  interest  as  the 
in  Washington,  Mr.  Wright  said,  second  basis  and  tbe  third  by 
“to  preserv’e  that  communication  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 
of  essential  truth  which  makes  House  or  Senate, 
democratic  government  pos-  From  this,  Mr.  Wright  ob- 
sible.”  .served:  “Thus  it  appears  that 

The  reporter’s  influence  is  felt  the  priority  in  reporting  legisla- 
from  the  governor  down  to  the  tion  is  based  on  the  reporter’s 
freshman  legislator.  For  the  knowledge  and  experience  as  to 
legislator  serving  his  first  term,  what  constitutes  news  of  public 
the  reporter  can  be  a  valuable  interest.” 

as.set  by  acting  as  an  advisor  Many  reporters,  he  said, 
and  the  source  of  information  thought  news  and  public  interest 
that  seldom  filters  down  to  the  were  synonymous,  but  one  gave 
l>eginning  lawmakers,  Mr.  a  more  original  definition: 
Wright  found.  “News  is  relating  the  events 

Mr.  Wright  said  the  reporter’s  which  occur  in  the  legislature 
influence  begins  prior  fo  the  without  becoming  bogj!^  down 
governor’s  budget  message.  Re-  with  technical  terms  and  usages 
porters  will  “not  let  him  forget  which  the  reader  will  not  under- 
his  campaign  commitments.”  stand  and  care  little  about.  It  is 
“Yet  the  reporters  are  careful  writing  for  the  John  Q.  Public 
not  to  crowd  their  anticipation  who  is  interested,  and  if  not, 
into  suggesting  a  means  of  who  can  be  made  to  be  interest¬ 
financing  the  issues,”  he  said.  ed.  It  is  not  writing  for  the  leg¬ 
it  is  at  this  point,  Mr.  Wright  islator.  It  is  fulfilling  an  obliga- 
pointed  out,  that  the  reporter  tion  to  yourself,  your  media,  and 
turns  to  the  legislative  leaders,  the  people  who  are  reading  your 

I  dispatches.  It  is  printing  the 
^ ^  truth  without  undue  color,  but  it 

is  also  providing  interesting 
reading  to  an  otherwise  dull 
process.  News  is  informing  the 
reading  public  of  just  what  is 
happening  in  the  legislature.” 

Influence  on  Lawmakers 


The  Atlanta  Journal 


newspaper  to 
subscribe  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Washington  Post 
News  Service 


Mr.  Wright  said  the  press  was 
“probably  most  influential”  in 
committee  meetings  because  of  r 

their  constant  presence. 

“At  this  point,  legislators  find  ON  TARGET — Fred  W.  Jone*. 
it  easy  to  change  positions  with-  Pittsburgh  Press  reporter,  holds 
out  losing  too  much  face,”  he  Governor's  Communications 

wrote.  “Consequently,  it  is  here  sv^bolie  of  his  "untiring 

that  the  importance  of  clear 

..  ^  .V  ,  .  meni  of  hi$  newspaper  ...  in 

communication  with  the  elector- 

,  .  ,,  carrying  the  message  of  conserva- 

ate  becomes  intense.  people  of  Pennsyl- 

As  a  member  of  the  Le^sla-  vania." 
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National  Representatives: 
Ciesmer,  Woodward,  0‘Mara  &  Ormsbee 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
MinnMpolis 


FOR  INFORMATION.  CALL 
AREA  CODE  213:  MA  5-2311 
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BAND-AID  BRAND... 
ONLY  ONE  OF  A  KIND 

Lots  of  other  people  make  adhesive  ban¬ 
dages...  only  Johnson  &  Johnson  makes 
BAND-AID  Brand  Adhesive  Bandages. 

BAND-AID  is  also  the  registered  trade¬ 
mark  of  a  number  of  other  products 
made  by  Johnson  &  Johnson. 

There  are  band-aid  Brand  Surgical 
Dressings,  band-aid  Brand  Sterile 
Drapes,  and  band-aid  Brand  Air  Vent 
Adhesive  Tapes . . .  just  to  name  a  few. 

So  the  next  time  you  mention  any  of 
these  products,  follow  band-aid  Brand 
with  a  descriptive  name,  as  in  band-aid 
Brand  Adhesive  Bandages. 


Wire  Editor  Notes 
News  ‘Revolution’ 


By  Frank  McDonald 

A  veritable  revolution  has 
taken  place  in  telegraph  (wire) 
news  in  recent  years. 

The  change  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  both  in  terms  of  speed 
and  there  has  been  perhaps  an 
even  more  important  change  of 
transmission  of  wire  news  in 
volume  of  copy  received;  affect¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  wire  news  we 
receive  and  publish. 

For  purpose  of  this  article  I 
define  wire  news  as  regional,  na¬ 
tional,  international  and  general 
news  and  features  moving  over 
the  wires.  State  and  sports  wire 
news  and  financial  tables  moving 
over  the  wires  are  not  included 
—  but  in  many  respects  the 
changes  apply  in  these  depart¬ 
ments  also. 

Comparisons  are  of  interest 
going  back  as  far  as  20  years, 
but  the  new  shape  of  things  in 
wire  news  has  b^ome  most  evi¬ 
dent  within  the  past  four  or  five 
years. 

In  these  years  the  speed  of 
transmission  over  all  our  prin¬ 
cipal  Associated  Press  and  Uni¬ 
ted  Press  International  wires 
has  been  increased  on  the  order 
of  25  per  cent.  The  last  to  make 
this  change,  on  Nov.  14,  was  the 
A.P.-TTS  wire,  which  carries 
mostly  state  but  also  some  re¬ 
gional  and  national  news. 

These  wires  now  transmit  at 
the  brisk  pace  of  approximately 
66  words  per  minute. 

This  means  that  each  of  these 
wires,  in  the  same  time  pre¬ 
viously  required  to  transmit  to 
us  4,000  words,  can  now  deliver 
roughly  5,000. 

But  more  than  this — on  the 
Journal,  beginning  with  Jan¬ 
uary,  1964.  we  add^  a  new  wire, 
the  New  York  Times  News 
Service.  This  is  also  a  fast  wire 
which  runs  nine  hours  daily  and 
sometimes  longer. 

A  little  arithmetic  will  show 
that  on  the  Journal  three  pres¬ 
ent  fast  wires  (A.P.-TA,  U.P.I.- 
TTS,  New  York  Times  News 
Ser\’ice)  have  the  capacity  of 
bringing  in  almost  twice  as 
many  words  per  minute  as  the 
two  slower  wires  (A.P.-TA  and 
U.P.I.-TTS)  could  several  years 
ago,  before  the  changes  began. 

These  three  wires  deliver  to  us 
most  of  our  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news,  including  many 


(Mr.  McDonald  is  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal.  He  wrote  this  article  for 
the  employes’  magazine.  Com¬ 
munique.) 


regular  and  special  features. 

Uniform  Speed 

Another  thing — these  wires 
run  at  or  very  near  capacity. 
They  are  almost  never  idle. 
Transmission  of  course  is  auto¬ 
mated,  and  computers  are  also 
used  at  the  sending  points  to 
some  extent,  for  instance  in  hy¬ 
phenating  words.  So  the  flow  of 
copy  is  not  only  rapid  but  also  at 
an  evenly  uniform  speed  not 
possible  in  the  days  of  manual 
transmission. 

Old-timers  will  recall  that 
many  years  ago  our  Teletype 
receiving  machines  would  stop 
and  stand  idle  or  “clear”  for  a 
while.  The  operator  had  caught 
up  with  his  file  of  copy  and  there 
was,  temporarily,  maybe  for  half 
an  hour  or  even  longer,  no  more 
news  to  send. 

That  almost  never  happens  to¬ 
day.  There  is  always  more  news 
and  features  to  .send. 

The  advantages  to  us  of  these 
physical  changes  are  obvious: 
We  receive  more  news,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  bulletin-type  .stor>’ 
breaking  near  an  edition  dead¬ 
line  we  can  meet  the  deadline 
easier  because  we  get  that  im¬ 
portant  story  faster. 

But  what  of  the  content  of  our 
w'ire  news?  What  of  the  kind 
and  quality  of  the  stories  we 
receive?  There  have  been  most 
important  changes  here  too. 

To  use  a  bit  of  industrial  jar¬ 
gon,  there  has  l>een  a  change  in 
our  “product  mix.” 

Some  20  years  ago,  the  staple 
fare  of  spot  wire  news  could 
perhaps  be  catalogued  thusly: 
politics,  routine  government 
news,  personalities,  accidents 
and  natural  disasters,  crime 
news,  international  crises,  w'ar 
news. 

Today  we  still  have  all  these 
categories  of  wire  news  with  us 
— in  the  case  of  war  news  most 
unfortunately  so.  These  types  of 
news  happenings,  fortunate  and 
unfortunate,  are  the  “bread  and 
butter”  of  a  newspaper’s  wire 
report. 

Broader  Scope 

But  over  the  years  the  scope 
of  wire  news  has  broadened.  To¬ 
day  we  have  great  continuing 
stories  in  areas  of  human  affairs 
hardly  thought  of  by  wire  edi¬ 
tors  in  1945 — space  exploration, 
for  instance  ...  or  civil  rights 
.  .  .  science  in  all  its  aspects  .  .  . 
educational  reform  .  .  .  econom¬ 
ics  in  all  its  bearings  .  .  .  the 


steady  flow  of  deeply  significant 
and  often  controversial  decisions 
from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
.  .  .  the  list  could  be  extended. 

How  many  wire  editors,  in 
1945,  would  have  guessed  that  in 
20  years  a  West  Coast  civil 
rights  demonstration,  or  a  West 
Coast  anti-war  march,  would  be 
as  likely  to  hit  the  front  page  as 
a  West  Coast  sensational  mur¬ 
der  case? 

In  1950,  how  many  wire  edi¬ 
tors  would  have  surmised  that  in 
15  years  that  new  concept  “auto¬ 
mation”  would  get  routine  treat¬ 
ment  in  news  columns?  In  fact, 
in  1950  how  many  wire  edi¬ 
tors  knew  what  “automation” 
meant  ? 

Beyond  all  this,  vast  geo¬ 
graphical  areas  of  the  earth 
have  risen  from  the  mists  of 
history  to  become  of  interest  to 
American  newspaper  readers: 
India,  Indonesia,  the  Soviet 
Union  come  to  mind. 

Even  more  dramatic  is  the 
arrival  of  Africa  onto  the  stage 
of  world  news.  African  countries 
by  the  six-pak  have  become  in¬ 
dependent.  How  many?  You 
count  ’em.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
in  1965  details  of  a  speech  by 
the  prime  minister  of  Rhodesia, 
or  a  change  of  government  in 
the  Congo  would  be  Page  One 
news. 

To  sum  up,  today  more  solid 
news  is  happening,  and  with 
quicker  and  better  communica¬ 
tions  we  receive  more  of  the 
news  that  DOES  happen.  What 
this  means,  or  should  mean,  is  a 
better  newspaper.  We  now  sel¬ 
dom  need  to  use  weak  wire 


stories  to  fill  up  space.  We  have 
plenty  of  good  ones. 

An  Abundance 

Just  as  important,  we  nave  a 
much  wider  range  of  choice. 
Eight  or  even  five  years  ago,  I 
frequently  found  myself  doing  a 
complete  re-write  job  on  the  lead 
wire  story — because  neither  of| 
the  two  versions  we  rcceiv* 
was  adequate  in  some  impoi 
respect. 

Since  then,  the  As.sociatm 
Press  has  significantly  improve® 
the  quality  of  its  reporting  anM 
writing,  we  have  added  the  Newl 
York  Times  News  Service,  anm 
we  still  have  the  value  the  U.PJJ 
wire.  And  on  important  storieiJ 
all  the  services  often  file  reportu 
from  more  than  one  datelineJ 
point,  and  send  background  and] 
analysis.  ] 

So  that  with  this  abundance] 
of  choice,  we  usually  find  thatl 
we  have  in  hand  the  one  or  twei 
or  three  quality  stores  we  need' 
to  focus  on  an  important  event 

We  receive  also  an  unending, 
stream  of  movie  and  play  re¬ 
views,  entertainment  features, 
fashion  and  high  society  storieiil 
and  business  articles  which  de-i 
light  the  editors  in  these  depart-  \ 
ments. 

And  just  because  much  of  the 
news  is  “significant,”  we  are  not 
therefore  forced  to  bore  our 
readers.  For  we  find  that  our  im¬ 
proved  wires  move  a  sampling 
of  the  lighter  type  stories  which 
add  sparkle  to  our  pages. 

...  So  this  is  why  I  say  there 
has  been  a  veritable  revolution 
in  wire  news. 


NEW  PRESSES  ROLL — Willis  Richards,  left,  general  press  room 
foreman  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  and 
Randall  Barton,  production  manager,  inspect  one  of  eight  Goss 
Headliner  Marie  II  press  units  recently  placed  in  operation.  The 
plant  now  has  34  press  units  (16  Goss  and  18  Scott)  capable  of 
producing  100,000  copies  of  a  128-page  paper  an  hour.  The  news¬ 
papers  will  begin  using  SpectaColor  next  year. 
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Man  of  Precision... 
he^  dimys  sure  of  his  bearings 

I 

I  He  should  be.  He's  been  intimately  associated  with  them  for  a  great  many  years. 

I  As  a  skilled  employe  of  New  Departure-Hyatt  Bearings  Division  of  General  Motors, 

he  operates  a  hydraulically  controlled  tracer  lathe  which  machines  the  outer  races 
\  of  tapered  roller  journal  bearings  for  railroad  cars. 

i  The  workmanship  is  precise,  the  inspection  process  rigid,  resulting  in  bearings  as 

i  nearly  perfect  as  the  most  highly  refined  production  methods  can  make  them. 
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Product  quality  and  reliability  are  watchwords  at  New  Departure-Hyatt.  That’s  why 
the  people  who  build,  test  and  inspect  these  essential  bearings  are  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  General  Motors  and  its  customers. 


General  Motors  Is  People.. .making  beue, 


things  for  you 


REEL  ROOM..,PRESS  L 

Goss  gives  you 
the  best  of  all  three 
to  build  higher 
net  production 


UNIT...FOLDER 


The  unmatched  productivity  of  the  Goss  Headliner  press 
starts  in  the  reel  room.  There,  non-stop  web  feed  is  insured 
—at  any  speed— by  the  Goss  Reel-Tension-Paster.  With  it, 
web  tension  stays  constant,  even  during  changes  of  oper¬ 
ating  speed  to  give  you  perfect  splices  every  time. 

Your  entire  splicing  operation  can  be  done  automatically 
by  adding  the  Goss  Automatic  Digital  Paster  Pilot,  a  solid- 
state  computer  that  eliminates  human  error  for  consist¬ 
ently  high  output .  .  .  allows  substantial  newsprint  savings 
and  eliminates  costly  rewinding  and  extra  handling. 

The  Headliner  Mark  II  press  performance  has  won  the 
plaudits  of  pressmen  around  the  world  I  Add-A-Color  Paks 
working  in  conjunction  with  Flo-Matic  recirculating  ink 
system  permits  you  to  make  every  unit  a  color  unit  and  lets 
you  change  to  color  in  minutes.  Its  Tension-Plate  Lock¬ 
up  makes  plate  and  cylinder  practically  one  unit.  Thus 
register  is  improved,  blanket  and  roller  life  increased.  Its 
speed  assures  quality  reproduction  at  70,000  papers 
per  hour. 


Specialists  in  Web-Fed  Letterpress,  Offset  and  Roto  Presses 


The  third  partner  in  Goss’  high  productivity  system  is  the 
folder.  Here  you  have  your  choice  of  either  the  112-page 
Uniflow  2:1  or  the  128-page  Imperial  3:2.  Both  have  that 
something  extra  in  reserve.  Both  are  famous  for  high 
efficiency  and  low  maintenance. 

With  this  kind  of  Goss  reliability,  the  Headliner  Mark  II 
can  really  roll.  For  big  city  dailies,  there's  nothing  like  the 
Mark  II  for  productivity,  color  flexibility,  easy-to-operate 
centrally  located  controls  .  .  .  and  top  letterpress  printing 
quality. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  your  plant,  you  need  the  best 
performance  possible  in  all  three  areas  .  .  .  and  only 
Goss  supplies  it.  Only  Goss  backs  up  its  equipment  with 
“total  product"  reliability  and  the  reputation  earned 
through  years  of  innovation,  improvements  and  industry 
leadership. 

For  the  whole  story  on  the  fastest  and  savingest  way  to 
get  newspapers  on  the  street,  write:  The  Goss  Company, 
5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


A  THE  GOSS  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 
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Schuyler  Retires 
From  E&P,  Opens 
Writing  Service 

Philip  N.  Schuyler  is  retiring 
from  the  news  staff  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  on  Dec.  31.  His 
long  career  in  journalism  and 
public  relations  includes  two  pe¬ 
riods  of  employment  with  E&P, 
the  first  during  the  1920s  and 
the  second  over  the  past  11 
years. 

Mr.  Schuyler,  whose  home  is 
in  Westport,  Conn.,  is  opening 
an  office  at  850  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  to  engage  in  free¬ 
lance  writing  assignments  here 
and  abroad. 

Reporter  in  Harvard 

While  he  was  a  student  at 
Harvard,  Mr.  Schuyler  covered 
college  activities  for  Boston 
newspapers  and  shortly  after 
graduation  he  went  to  work  for 
United  Press  covering  labor 
troubles  in  the  coal  industry. 
He  became  manager  of  UP’s 
bureaus  at  Wilkes-Barre  and 
Philadelphia. 

In  the  1940s  his  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm,  Philip  Schuyler  & 
Associates,  helped  to  raise  $10 
million  for  the  British-Ameri- 
can  Ambulance  Service.  He  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  the 
Young  Presidents’  Organization 
and  was  its  executive  director 
for  several  years.  Now  he  is 
executive  director  of  the  Chief 
Executives  Forum. 

He  has  been  a  “ghost-writer” 
for  articles  and  books  by  promi¬ 
nent  persons  and,  as  a  com¬ 
muter,  he  writes  a  column  for 
the  Westport  Town  Crier  in 
which  he  talks  about  and  with 
well  -  known  residents  of  the 
area. 


2  Publishers  Named 
In  Seripps  League 

Pocatello,  Calif. 

G.  Nicholas  Ifft  III  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Idaho 
State  Journal  here  to  succeed 
Hugh  Wagnon,  who  is  being 
transferred  to  the  central  office 
of  Seripps  League  Newspapers 
Inc.  at  Seattle. 

E.  W.  Seripps,  board  chair¬ 
man,  SLN,  also  named  Mr.  Ifft 
as  general  manager  of  the  Trib¬ 
une-Journal  Inc.,  publishing  the 
Journal.  He  retains  the  presi¬ 
dency  and  general  managership 
of  the  Gallatin  Publishing  Co., 
publishing  the  Bozeman 
( Mont. )  Chronicle  and  the 
Havre  (Mont.)  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Ifft  named  Walter  A. 
Secor,  managing  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  publisher,  to  the  pub- 
lishership  of  the  Bozeman 
Chronicle.  Mr.  Secor  has  been 
on  the  news  side  since  joining 
the  Chronicle  in  1945  but  has 
previous  experience  in  both  ad¬ 
vertising  and  printing. 

Plans  to  set  up  a  general  of¬ 
fice  here  were  announced  by 
Mr.  lift.  He  has  been  Chronicle 
publisher  for  12  years  and  is 
the  member  of  a  pioneer  Poca¬ 
tello  publishing  family.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  both  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Press  Association  and  of 
Montana  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Wagnon  was  Chronicle 
publisher  for  10  years. 

♦ 

Walter  Baily,  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  artist — elected 
a  fellow  in  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Fine  Arts. 

«  *  * 

Dick  White,  sports  editor  of 
the  Torrance  (Calif.)  South 
Bay  Daily  Breeze — resigned  to 
become  publicity  director  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Blades  Hockey 
Club.  Mike  Waldner  moves  up 
to  sports  editor  on  the  Breeze. 
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CHILD 
CARE 

By  William  G.  Crook,  M.D. 
and 

Walton  W.  Harrison,  M.D. 

Here  is  the  important  and  authoritative  six-times-per-week  column 
that  is  concerned  with  the  health  and  welfare  of  children.  Written 
hy  a  team  of  eminent  pediatricians,  CHILD  CARE  gives  readers 
information  they  need  and  that  is  not  readily  available  from  any 
other  source. 

The  extensive  training  and  combined  experience  of  Drs.  Crook 
and  Harrison  make  CHII.D  CARE  an  outstanding  and  valuable 
reader  feature. 

Write,  wire,  or  phone  collect  ter  samples 
The  World's  Leading  ledepeodent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

2S0  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  Tel.  212  YUkon  6-7625 


G.  NICHOLAS  IFFT  III,  member  of  a  pioneer  Idaho  newspaper  family,  re¬ 
turns  to  Pocatello  as  publisher  and  general  manager  of  the  State  Journal,  and 
continues  as  general  manager  of  the  Bozemarv  Chronicle  and  Havre  Daily 
News  in  Montana. 

ROBERT  L.  SOLENDER  went  to  work  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald  in 
1949  as  a  retail  advertising  salesman.  He  has  been  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  advertising  In  the  last  two  years.  Now  he  has  just  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  Printing  Company. 

BLACKIE  SHERROD,  recently  named  executive  sports  editor  and  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  after  having  been  its  sports 
editor  tor  six  years,  is  another  new  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  Printing  Company. 


Ralph  Sewell,  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman  and 
Times — elected  president  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma  AP  Editors  Association. 

*  «  * 

F.  Jerry  Brown — appointed 
Detroit  manager  of  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Sunday  Newspapers  Inc., 
succeeding  R.  N.  WOODRUFF — 
retired. 

*  *  « 

Pai:l  G.  Manolis,  assistant 
editor  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune — elected  secretary  of 
the  Tribune  Publishing  Co. 

«  «  * 

James  S.  Dunning — promoted 
to  purchasing  manager  of  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

e  e  * 

Janet  Goetz — from  AP,  Los 
Angeles,  to  AP,  Louisville,  Ky. 
She’s  a  former  editorial  assist¬ 
ant  at  Look  magazine. 

e  e  * 

Felix  R.  McKnight,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  editor  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 
— elected  president  of  the  Great¬ 
er  Dallas  Council  of  Churches. 

*  *  * 

William  B.  Meiad — appointed 
Detroit  bureau  manager  and 
Michigan  state  manager  of  UPI, 
succeeding  Hal  V.  Maertz,  who 
went  into  public  relations  work 
in  Chicago. 

♦  ♦  « 

Michael  J.  Conlon — from 
Chicago,  UPI,  to  Detroit  as  as¬ 
sistant  bureau  manager. 

«  *  * 

George  Collier — from  city 
editor  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Ontario  (Calif.)  Daily  Report. 
Jack  Hildebrand — from  copy 
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desk  to  city  editor,  Rhys  Camp¬ 
bell — now  chief  of  the  copy 
desk. 

v>  «  * 

Robert  Frost — from  the  New 
York  Times  financial  reporting 
staff  to  Business  Week  magazine 
as  assistant  finance  editor. 

*  6 

James  Sheppard,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Athens  (Ga.) 
Daily  News — to  the  copy  desk, 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News. 

«  *  * 

S.  Thomas  Leone — promoted 
to  general  advertising  manager 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant  to  succe^  Arthur  F.  Smith 
— retired,  after  43-year  career 
with  the  paper. 


REAPING  REWARD  —  Louis  H. 
Wilson,  left,  of  the  National  Plant 
Food  Institute,  presents  creden¬ 
tials  to  Richard  Youngblood,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune,  as  Newspaper 
Farm  Editor  of  the  Year.  Mr. 
Youngblood,  29,  is  the  youngest 
farm  editor  to  receive  the  honor. 
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Star-Journal  staff  —  appointed 
reporter-researcher  for  WTVJ 
Miami,  Fla. 


Sunday  Magazine 
Eklitor  Appointed 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Joseph  Stephens  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  feature  writer  to 
editor  of  the  Sunday  Republican 
Magazine,  succeeding  Gerald  M. 
Monaghan,  who  retired,  after 
36  years  with  the  Republican 
and  American.  Frederica  Tooley 
is  a  new  reporter  for  the  Repub¬ 
lican.  Steve  Cooper,  a  student  at 
Northeastern  University,  is  at 
the  American  for  on-the-job 
training  as  part  of  his  studies  in 
journalism. 


Donald  Jeffrey  —  from  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  to  business 
manager  of  the  Danville  (Pa.) 
News.  Joseph  McKlinn — from 
reporter  to  editor.  Jack  Fq:- 
u:y,  formerly  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager — to  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  as  editorial  writer 
and  columnist. 


Jean  Allen,  travel  editor — 
given  the  additional  duties  of 
editor  of  the  South  Broward 
News  edition  of  the  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale  (Fla.)  News.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Joe  Rukenbrod,  newsman 
for  34  years,  who  becomes  edi¬ 
tor  of  Show  Time,  the  News’ 
Friday  tabloid  devoted  to 
amusements.  Steve  Seflocha — 
from  Show  Time  to  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  affiliated  Pom¬ 
pano  Beach  Sun-Sentinal.  John 
F.  Rooney,  a  former  Wisconsin 
newsman  —  assistant  on  the 
,  South  Broward  desk. 

Harry  Singer  —  formerly 
with  the  New  York  Mirror  and 
once  president  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Reporters  Association  of 
New  York  City — to  executive 
director  of  the  Citizens  Tax 
Council,  New  York. 

*  *  *  Peter  Freedberger,  formerly 

Sam-  N.  Sherman,  former  Long  Island  City  (N.  Y.) 

newspaperman  —  to  Zigman- 
Joseph  Associates,  Milwaukee 
public  relations  firm,  on  the 

Pabst  Brewing  Co.  account.  H  ] 


Harvtty  B.  Day  Jr.,  formerly 
with  the  defunct  New  York 
Mirror  —  resigned  from  the 
Compton  (Calif.)  Herald- Amer¬ 
ican,  where  he  was  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher,  to  join 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  Fullerton  (Calif.)  Daily 
News  Tribune. 
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Reiny  Wessing,  Fox  cities 
editor  of  the  Appleton  (Wis.) 
Post-Crescent — to  the  public  re¬ 
lations  staff  of  Kimberly-Clark 
Corp. 


Douglas  Scott,  formerly 
with  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner — classified  advertising  su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


A  specialized  engineering  service 
for  the  Graphic  Arts  by  engineers 
who  have  had  many  years  of 
practical  experience  in  all  areas 
of  Graphic  Arts  production. 


Kay  Wister,  a  former  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  fashion  and  mer¬ 
chandising  editor  —  to  Dimers- 
sions  in  Living  magazine  as 
women’s  editor.  Don  Bolden,  Burlington 

*  *  *  Times-News  —  new  president 

Judith  Bender  —  from  the  of  the  North  Carolina  AP  News 

Passaic-Clifton  (N.J.)  Herald-  Council. 

News  to  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  *  *  * 

Knickerbocker  News  staff.  Philup  Ferguson — appoint- 

•  •  *  ed  director  of  advertising  serv- 

M.  E.  Spicer,  U.S.  Steel  pub-  ices  for  Texas  Daily  Newspa- 

lic  relations  director  in  Pacific  per  Association. 

Southwest  district — elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  Los  Angeles  Chapter, 

Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
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•  Studies  and  Reports 

•  Printing  Plant  Design 

•  Construction  Management 
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Tucker  Sutherland,  former 
editor  of  the  Pasadena  (Tex.) 
News  Citizen — now  director  of 
Petter  Barrecchia — from  as-  information  and  services  for 
sistant  news  editor  to  an  assist-  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Asso- 
ant  city  editor,  Albany  (N.Y.)  ciation. 
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AIDS  FOREIGN  REPORTERS 


USIA’s  Bishop  Gets 
‘Helping-Hand’  Role 

Bv  Trtiiv  Brenna 


A  friendly  Texan  drawl  greets 
f»i’eign  correspondents  check¬ 
ing  into  a  unique  government 
installation  in  New  York.  New¬ 
ly-appointed  director  of  the 
Foreign  Correspondents  Center 
at  340  East  46th  Street  is  Bar- 
rj'  Bishop,  a  former  Dallas 
newspaperman. 

“There’s  nothing  quite  like 
this  setup  elsew’here  in  the 
U.S.,”  says  the  Texan  who 
started  his  career  on  the  Dalian 
\'eu’s  in  1926,  and  who  has  now 
been  picked  to  work  within  the 
shadow  of  the  United  Nations 
Building,  host  to  probably  one 
of  the  world’s  largest  interna¬ 
tional  gatherings  of  newspaper¬ 
men  and  women. 

Ser^’ires  for  Writers 

“We’re  here  to  help  foreign 
correspondents  in  every  way,  no 
matter  where  they  come  from, 
whether  they’re  assigned  to  the 
U.N.,  or  simply  to  the  U.S.  But 
our  services  and  facilities  are 
exclusively  for  writers  from 
overseas,  not  for  the  domestic 
press,”  explained  Mr.  Bishop 
who  is  a  representative  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency, 
which,  with  the  White  House 
and  the  State  Department, 
sponsors  the  center. 

Facilities  to  aid  foreign 
newsmen  are,  indeed,  generous. 
The  new  director  conducted  this 
reporter  around  the  center.  It 
provides  a  research  library. 
New  York  daily  newspapers  as 
well  as  a  representative  selec¬ 
tion  of  out  of  town  papers,  some 
60  news  and  opinion  publica¬ 
tions  and  a  recording  booth 
(plus  tape  recorder)  for  radio 
men. 

“News  ticker  services  are 


available  for  back-stopping  pur¬ 
poses — the  AP  New  York  City 
radio  wire,  the  UPI  Washing¬ 
ton  wire,  and  the  USIA  news 
service  from  Washington — pro¬ 
vided  to  give  visiting  newsmen 
the  national  picture,”  says  Mr. 
Bishop. 

Prtiblems  Understood 

“I  understand  the  problems 
reporters  face,  especially  in  an¬ 
other  country,”  he  says.  “It  is 
our  job  to  help  those  assigned 
to  the  U.S.  to  get  true  perspec¬ 
tive  on  what’s  going  on,  to 
guide  them  on  U.S.  policy  and 
to  help  provide  facilities  which 
will  be  an  aid  in  preparing  ma¬ 
terial  filed  from  this  country.” 

To  this  end,  background  brief¬ 
ings  are  held  at  the  Center  pe¬ 
riodically  by  government  and 
other  officials.  News  conferences 
in  Washington  involving  top 
government  officials  are  relayed 
“live”  to  the  center.  Regular 
office  hours  are  9  to  5:30  p.m., 
but  the  center  stays  open  when¬ 
ever  there  is  a  major  news 
break  which  keeps  correspond¬ 
ents  filing  late. 

Mr.  Bishop,  who  told  E&P 
that  he’s  quite  willing  to  help 
reporters  “contact  official 
sources  in  Washington  if  so  re¬ 
quested,”  is  also  planning  a  reg¬ 
ular  program  of  activities  for 
the  new  year.  Earlier  this 
month,  for  example,  it  was  his 
idea  to  have  Mrs.  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg,  wife  of  the  U.S.  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  U.N.,  visit  the 
center  to  meet  women  corre¬ 
spondents  for  overseas  media. 

In  his  new  assignment,  Mr. 
Bishop  makes  it  clear  that  the 
staff  at  the  center  want  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  background.  “We’re 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 
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here  to  advise  and  to  help,”  he 
stresses,  “not  to  make  pro¬ 
nouncements  nor  to  seek  pub¬ 
licity.” 

Image  Projectors 

It  is  also  clear,  however,  that 
Washington  is  very  much  aware 
of  the  millions  of  words  which 
constitute  the  weekly  newsfile 
of  nearly  600  reporters  whose 
beat  is  the  U.S.A.  A  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  such  newsmen  are  in 
New  York.  And  it  is  through 
their  eyes  that  the  U.S.  image 
is  projected  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  whether  the  story  sub¬ 
ject  is  politics,  how  Americans 
live,  think,  or  react  to  domestic 
and  international  developments. 
A  press  corps,  in  fact,  well 
worthy  of  special  considera¬ 
tion. 

Asked  to  give  his  views  as  to 
what  correspondents  can  get 
out  of  the  center,  Mr.  Bishop 
cited  a  USIA  publication  which 
listed  these  advantages: 

•  It  helps  to  break  down  the 
language  barrier  that  some  of 
them  face; 

•  It  assists  in  arranging  ap¬ 
pointments  with  the  government 
officials  and  private  citizens  a 
journalist  may  wish  to  inter¬ 
view  ; 

•  It  provides  political  and 
general  background  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  regular  basis; 

•  It  organizes  trips  for  cor¬ 
respondents  so  that  they  may 
attain  a  wider  and  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  U.S.; 

•  It  provides  a  central  loca¬ 
tion  where  leaders  from  Ameri¬ 
can  public  and  private  life  — 
who  are  not  easily  accessible  to 
foreign  newsmen  —  are  made 
available  for  press  briefings 
and  a  question-and-answer  ses¬ 
sion. 

Varied  Career 

Barry  Bishop  brings  to  his 
new  post  extensive  experience 
in  dealing  with  the  press,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  foreign  press.  His 
first  assignment  was  as  a  Dal¬ 
las  News  statehouse  reporter  in 
Austin,  Tex.  In  1929  he  returned 
to  Dallas  to  cover  city  hall  and 
to  specialize  in  coverage  of  city 
planning  and  race  relations.  In 
1945,  the  News  sent  him  to 
Mexico  City  to  open  a  bureau — 
where  he  learned  to  speak  Span¬ 
ish — remaining  there  until  1950 
when  he  joined  the  paper’s 
Washington  bureau.  In  1951  he 
left  newspaper  work,  joining 
the  State  Department  .staff  as  a 
press  attache  in  Mexico  City. 
He  returned  to  Washington  in 
1954,  becoming  chief  of  the 
USIA’s  Latin- American  service. 
Subsequent  government  assign¬ 
ments  took  him  to  Argentina,  to 
Bolivia,  and  to  Spain,  and  into 
constant  contact  with  the  press. 
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Marvin  Withdraws 
From  School  Project 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

Prof.  Burton  W.  Marvin  of 
the  University  of  Kansas  has 
withdrawn  from  a  project  tb 
establish  a  journalism  education 
program  at  the  University  of 
Tel  Aviv,  Israel.  He  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Kansas  faculty  in 
the  fall  of  1966  after  working 
for  a  newspaper  or  magazine. 

Mr.  Marvin,  who  was  dean  of 
the  William  Allen  White  School 
of  Journalism  and  Public  In¬ 
formation  for  17  years,  last 
summer  went  to  Tel  Aviv  on  a 
planned  two  -  year  leave.  He 
went  with  the  understanding 
that  he  was  to  establish  a  Mass 
Communications  Center  and  had 
assurances  of  facilities  and 
staff. 

According  to  word  received 
here,  earlier  this  year  contro¬ 
versy  began  within  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  faculty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tel  Aviv  concerning 
priorities  in  new  programs  and 
consolidating  of  existing  de¬ 
partments.  Upon  his  arrival 
last  September  Professor  Mar¬ 
vin  found  neither  budget  nor 
staff  for  a  journalism  program 
and  he  had  only  minor  teaching 
duties. 

When  it  became  definite  that 
the  president  of  the  university 
would  be  unable  to  restore  the 
budget  for  the  Mass  Communi¬ 
cations  Center,  Mr.  Marvin 
asked  relief  from  the  appoint¬ 
ment. 

• 

Court  Asked  to  Keep 
Council  Sessions  Open 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

A  temporary  restraining  or¬ 
der  seeking  to  halt  secret  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  La  Crosse  Common 
Council  was  serv’ed  on  the  coun¬ 
cil  Dec.  2  by  attorneys  repre¬ 
senting  a  newspaper,  two  radio 
stations  and  a  television  station. 

The  order  was  obtained  by 
the  La  Crosse  Tribune,  WKBT- 
tv  and  radio  stations  WLCX 
and  WKBH.  It  was  served  as 
the  council  prepared  to  meet  in 
secret  to  select  school  board 
members. 

The  order  was  signed  by  Cir¬ 
cuit  Judge  Lincoln  Neprud  anC 
cited  specific  instances  of  secret 
meetings  in  1961, 1964  and  1965. 

The  newspaper  and  broad¬ 
casting  stations  contended  that 
school  board  members  were  not 
paid  and  must  be  considered 
public  officials  and  not  public 
employes.  They  stated  that  any 
commentary  on  the  prospective 
board  members  should  be  made 
in  public  under  the  state’s  anti¬ 
secrecy  statute. 

Council  spokesmen  said  they 
expected  to  seek  to  have  the  in¬ 
junction  vacated. 
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COLUMBIA 


era!  commercial  firms  enRaffed 
in  microfilming  services.  Rather, 
as  a  service  to  everyone,  the  Li¬ 
brary  has  compiled  a  catalogue 
of  “Newspapers  on  Microfilm” 
to  help  avert  unnecessary  micro¬ 
filming  efforts. 

By  consulting  this  catalogfue, 
anyone  can  ascertain  whether  a 
particular  newspaper  is  already 
being  microfilmed  and  if  so  by 
whom  and  who  holds  copies. 

Since  the  U.S.  Copyright  Of¬ 
fice  is  in  the  Library,  officials 
there  are  naturally  very  con¬ 
scious  of  copyright  regulations. 
A  long  list  of  blanket  copyright 
releases  from  newspaper  and 
magazine  publishers  has  l)een 
compiled  by  the  photoduplica¬ 
tion  service  of  the  Library. 
These  releases  permit  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  the  photodupli- 
One  of  the  newspapers  being  cation  of  copyright  material  for 
icrofilmed  at  the  Library  is  official  or  public  use  without  spe- 
,e  Washington  Post.  Forty  cific  correspondence  with  the 
iblic  and  private  libraries  are  owner  of  the  copyright. 


INewspaper 
Microfilms 
Big  Business 


LADIES  OF  THE  PRESS— Mary  Jo  Moss,  a  journalism  student  at 
Indiana  University,  receives  the  Stewart  Riley  Scholarship  from  Mrs. 
Riley  at  the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Daily  Herald-Telephone  Christmas 
party.  Members  of  the  staff  established  the  scholarship  in  I960. 
Now  it  is  a  memorial  to  Mr,  Riley,  who  died  last  June.  His  widow 
succeeded  him  as  publisher. 
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is  a  fabulous  market  for  all  products  and  services! 

Yes,  when  you  advertise  consistently  in  the  Greenville,  Columbia  and  Charleston 
newspapers,  you'll  reach  and  sell  the  rich  three-quarters  of  this  state's  economy 
from  the  mountains  through  the  midlands  to  the  sea!  You'll  get  more  than  337,000 
daily  circulation,  and  20%  to  100%  coverage  in  34  of  the  state's  46  counties. 


For  information  and  assistance,  contact  the 


newspapers  listed  or  their  national  representatives. 
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CLASSIFIED  IXIIVIC 

CAMS:  Note  Wise 
Words  of  a  Writer 

By  Stan  Fineness, 

CAM,  Providence  (R>I.)  Journal-Bulletin 


Cy  Barrett,  a  vicepresident  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate  of  America  and  author  of 
the  “Cy  Barrett  Says”  column, 
appears  to  know  more  about  the 
strengfths  and  weaknesses  of 
classified  advertising  than  many 
of  us  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Barrett,  whose  daily  col¬ 
umn  deals  with  moneymaking 
and  practical  business  advice, 
feels  that  we  may  be  selling  our 
service  short  by  not  getting 
across  to  our  readers  the  idea 
that  want  ads  can  be  used  to 
solve  all  kinds  of  problems — 
that  classified  ads  are  staring 
our  readers  right  in  the  face 
and  they’re  not  using  them  as 
often  as  they  should. 

CAMS  whose  newspapers  run 
“Cy  Barrett  Says”  often  find 
themselves  kidded  with  the 
question,  “Who  pays  for  the 
feature?  Is  it  charg^  to  classi¬ 
fied  promotion  or  is  it  editorial 
expense?”,  when  the  facts  are 
that  Mr.  Barrett’s  column  re¬ 
fers  to  the  problem-solving  uses 
of  classified  in  only  3%  of  the 
question-and-answer  items  run 
— ^while  31%  of  his  mail  deals 
with  problems  where  classified 
advertising  is  recommended  as 
part  of  the  solution  in  the  in- 


ATTENTION: 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGERS 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED 
MANAGERS 

We're  looking  for  a  young,  ener¬ 
getic  leader  to  manage  our  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Department. 

Must  have  strong  administrative 
and  sales  management  ability. 
You  will  guide  the  sales  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  growing  Classified 
Advertising  operation  that  serves 
more  than  226,000  subscribers 
daily  and  250,000  on  Sunday  in 
Northern  California's  largest  mar¬ 
ket — Metropolitan  Oakland. 

If  you  think  you’re  the  right 
person,  send  full  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  minimum  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

Roy  Boody,  Advertising  Director 
OAKLAND  TRIBUNE 
401— 13th  Street 
Oakland,  California  94612 

All  replies  held  confidential, 
AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


dividual  answers  that  go  out  on 
all  queries  received. 

Many  of  the  solutions  men¬ 
tioned  are  certainly  elementary, 
according  to  Mr.  Barrett,  but  he 
still  has  this  to  say :  “I  find  that 
a  tremendous  number  of  people 
simply  don’t  understand  what 
want  ads  can  do  to  solve  their 
personal  business  problems. 
Here  is  the  case  of  a  Connecti¬ 
cut  reader  with  a  soldering 
business.  He  is  seeking  more 
business  and  says,  ‘Dear  Cy. 
Am  considering  opening  up  a 
soldering  and  assembly  business 
in  a  New  Jersey  city.  Our  work 
is  done  primarily  for  the  watch- 
case  field  and  small  electronic 
parts.  Can  you  supply  us  with 
any  data  on  the  success  of  such 
a  venture  in  that  locality?’ 

Key  to  Problem 

“If  this  Connecticut  man  with 
the  soldering  business  would 
run  classified  advertising — and 
he  wouldn’t  have  to  run  much — 
he  would  discover  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  services  and  who 
will  buy.  The  answer  to  his 
problem  is  not  what  comes  from 
a  research  survey  but  whether 
he  can  obtain  business.  Through 
want  ads  he  can  find  that  out 
in  a  hurry.” 

Mr.  Barrett  mentioned  the 
case  of  an  Indiana  man  who 
wrote  as  follows :  “I  have  money 
and  ideas.  What  I  need  is  a 
partner  who  will  risk  the  same 
investment  in  a  joint  venture. 
He  must  be  hard  working,  for¬ 
ward-thinking,  experienced  in 
dealing  with  the  public  and 
ready  to  spend  his  working  time 


in  the  office.  A  partner  between 
45  and  50  would  be  preferred. 
How  can  I  find  such  a  man?” 

“Up  to  that  last  sentence,” 
says  Mr.  Barrett,  “he  had  prac¬ 
tically  written  a  want  ad.  In 
my  personal  letter  to  him,  I 
added,  ‘I  urge  you  to  run  classi¬ 
fied  ads  to  dredige  up  a  person  in 
your  area.’  and  not  surprising¬ 
ly,  after  this  column  ran,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  welter  of  letters,  say¬ 
ing,  ‘Please  get  me  in  touch’ 
when  all  those  readers  had  to 
do  was  run  an  ad  of  their  own.” 

Mr.  Barrett  has  come  across 
the  problem-solving  ability  of 
want  ads  in  both  broker  and  pri¬ 
vate  party  real  estate  activity, 
which  has  been  a  subject  in  this 
column  (E&P,  issues,  Nov.  27, 
Dec.  11). 

A  fiedgling  real  estate  sales¬ 
man  wrote,  “When  I  am  not 
showing  property  to  prospects, 
I  am  at  my  desk  writing  classi¬ 
fied  ads.  The  boss  wants  to  run 
only  a  few  words,  while  I  try 
to  embroider  a  picture  of  what 
we  have  to  offer.  I  admit  I  am 
green  in  this  business  and  waste 
a  lot  of  costly  words.  How  im¬ 
portant  is  ad  writing  for  a  real 
estate  salesman’s  success?” 

Mr.  Barrett  replied:  “You 
plunged  your  needle  into  a  pain 
of  the  real  estate  business.  Few 
salesmen,  in  any  line,  can  cou¬ 
ple  the  skill  of  writing  ads  with 
closing  sales.  Those  who  have, 
have  converted  the  28-carat 
trait  into  cash.” 

Mr.  Barrett  said  he  had  asked 
a  Chicago  real  estate  broker  for 
answers.  The  broker  said:  “The 
art  of  writing  good  classified 
advertising  is  one  of  the  most 
important  to  learn.  The  boom  is 
over  —  the  day  of  the  abbrevi¬ 
ated  three-line  ad  is  at  an  end. 
If  you  want  prospects,  then 
classified  ads  that  appeal  to  a 
choosy  buyer  must  be  written. 
The  broker  went  on  to  say  that 
“50%  of  his  sales  were  traced 
directly  and  specifically  toe  las- 
sified  advertising  with  another 
30%  indirectly  traced  to  it.” 

To  those  of  us  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  Cy  Barrett’s  advice  to 


readers  would  seem  to  be  un 
necessary.  People  should  think 
of  these  solutions  themselves. 
But  they  don’t.  They  keep  wor¬ 
rying  a  problem  and  no  solu¬ 
tion  pops  up.  Like  a  friend  of 
mine  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  He 
asked:  “Say,  do  you  know  where 

1  can  get  about  a  3  hp  outboard 
motor  for  my  duckboat?  You 
know,  used,  inexpensive  but  in 
good  shape?” 

He  was  apprehensive  but  ran 
a  “Motor  wanted”  ad  in  the 
Boating  column.  He  didn’t  get 
flooded  with  calls  but  he  did 
find  what  he  wanted.  I  ended 
up  with  a  3-line  ad  for  four 
day.s — plus  a  couple  of  ducks  in 
the  freezer! 

Mr.  Barrett  has  this  to  say: 
“It  seems  to  me  that  a  great 
deal  more  could  be  done  to  edu¬ 
cate  peple  on  classified  adver¬ 
tising.  I  feel  there  should  be  a 
specific  program  to  educate  the 
public  on  classified  advertising 
— how  it  can  be  used  effectively 
and  personally.  I  have  been  a 
believer  in  want  ads  and  have 
run  many  classified  ads  myself. 
Yet,  I  don’t  recall  ever  receiv¬ 
ing  a  stuffer  with  my  bill  ex¬ 
tolling  the  power  of  continuity 
or  giving  me  tips  on  how  to  use 
want  ads  more  effectively.” 

Maybe,  instead  of  shouting 
about  all  the  people  who  do  use 
classified  ads,  we  should  start 
to  worry  about  the  millions  who 
don’t.  And  find  a  way  to  acti¬ 
vate  them. 

• 

2  Co>Managers  Will 
Publish  Idahonian 

Moscow,  Ida. 

W.  T.  Marineau,  general 
manager  of  the  Moscow  Daily 
Idahonian,  and  Louis  A.  Boas, 
editor,  will  retire  Jan.  1.  Tak¬ 
ing  over  as  co-managers  will  be 
A.  B.  Robinson,  son  of  Dr. 
Frank  B.  Robinson,  a  founder 
of  the  newspaper,  and  A.  J. 
Marineau,  son  of  the  retiring 
general  manager. 

Phil  Wanger,  publisher  of  a 
weekly  Gillette,  Wyo.,  paper  for 
the  last  year,  will  be  the  new 
editor.  He  was  managing  editor 
for  12  years  of  the  Casper 
(Wyo.)  Morning  Star  before 
going  to  Gillette. 

• 

2-Col.  Ads  Accepted 
In  Classifieil  Section 

Wilmington,  Del. 

The  News-Journal  Company 
beginning  Jan.  1,  will  allow  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  purchase  two-col¬ 
umn  advertisements  in  the 
classified  section  if  they  are  full 
column  length. 

Until  now,  all  classified  ads, 
with  the  exception  of  auto  dis¬ 
play,  in  both  the  Morning  News 
and  the  Evening  Journal,  were 
limited  to  one-column  width. 
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Books  Of,  By 
4  Or  For  Newsmen 

awuii  .jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuuiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiM 

Four  separate  supplements 
originally  published  by  the 
Sashrille  (Tenn.)  Banner  to 
comnu'inorate  the  Civil  War’s 
centennial  years  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  now  as  a  book,  “The  Civil 
War  in  Middle  Tennessee”  (The 
Parthenon  Press,  Nashville. 
Large  format.  Illustrated.  159 
pages).  The  author  is  Ed  Hud¬ 
dleston,  who  joined  the  Banner 
in  1941  as  a  police  reporter  and 
g  who  is  now  a  veteran  feature 
^  writer.  He  also  wrote  a  novel, 
“The  Claybrooks”  (Macmillan. 
1951). 

Noel  Barber,  London  Daily 
Mail  correspondent,  has  writ¬ 
ten  “The  Black  Hole  of  Cal¬ 
cutta”  (Houghton  Mifflin. 
$3.95). 

Mike  Cramond,  hunting  and 
fishing  editor,  Vancouver 
(B.,  C.)  Province,  is  author  of 
“Big  Game  Hunting  in  the 
West”  (Mitchell  Press  Ltd., 
Vancouver).  His  first  book  was 
“Game  Fishing  in  the  West.” 

• 

Patent  System’s 
History  in  Booklet 

1  Washington 

To  help  Americans  under¬ 
stand  how  significantly  the 
Patent  System  has  motivated 
economic  growth  and  prosperity 
in  the  United  States,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  has 
just  published  a  new  booklet 
entitled  “Patents:  Spur  To 
American  Progress.” 

The  booklet,  prepared  in  the 
Department’s  Office  of  Public 
Affairs,  reviews  the  history  of 
the  Patent  System,  describes 
what  can  and  cannot  be  pat¬ 
ented,  and  details  steps  that 
must  be  taken  in  the  process 
between  invention  and  the  win¬ 
ning  of  a  patent.  Its  publication 
coincides  with  the  175th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  U.S.  Patent  Sys¬ 
tem. 

J  Also  listed  are  special  fea-  I 
tures  such  as  22  famous  inven-  | 
tors,  including  Eli  Whitney,  , 
Charles  Goodyear,  Abraham  Lin-  j 
coin,  and  Alexander  Graham  ; 
Bell  and  their  inventions.  The  | 
booklet  also  discusses  patent 
systems  around  the  world  and 
the  differences  in  patent  pro¬ 
cedures. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  may  be 
purchased  for  25  cents  each 
from  the  Superintendent  of 
j  Documents,  Washingrton,  D.  C. 
I*  20402.  Also,  it  is  available  at  the 
I  Field  Offices  of  the  Department 
I  of  Commerce. 

I  editor  8c  publisher 


^Atlanta  Century’ 

Series  in  Book  Form 

Atlanta 

A  five-year  newspaper  series 
is  being  published,  completely, 
as  a  book. 

This  is  the  result  of  a  proj¬ 
ect  created  by  Norman  Shavin, 
now  an  editorial-page  columnist 
for  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 
His  “Atlanta  Century”  series, 
published  each  Sunday  for  more 
than  five  years  in  the  Journal- 
Constitution  as  a  full  page,  is 
now  available  in  book  form — 
almost  the  same  size  as  the 
original  newspaper  pages. 

“The  Atlanta  Century”  was 
a  detailed  review  of  events  dur-  | 
ing  the  Civil  War.  It  appeared  i 
as  a  newspaper  page,  seven- 
column  format,  and  ultimately  j 
used  more  than  one  million  | 
words  and  800  woodcuts  and  1 
photographs.  Copies  of  a  limited 
first  edition  of  the  book  sell 
for  $14.95. 

• 

Honorary  Members 

Atlanta ' 

The  Atlanta  Press  Club  has 
set  up  honorary  memberships ; 
for  all  journalism  students  and  | 
journalism  faculty  members  at 
Georgia  State  College  in  At-  , 
lanta.  The  project  was  under¬ 
taken  to  honor  Ralph  McGill, 
longtime  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
who  expressed  an  interest  in 
encouraging  students  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  according  to  Nick 
Chriss,  president  of  the  Press 
Club. 

• 

Hearst  in  CATV  j 

Seattle , 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  j 
Division  of  the  Hearst  Corp.  has  ‘ 
filed  application  with  the  Seattle 
Board  of  Public  Works  for  a  : 
community  antenna  television 
franchise.  The  application,  along 
with  others  for  the  same  type 
of  franchise,  will  be  held  pend¬ 
ing  the  drafting  of  a  regulatory 
ordinance  for  submission  to  City 
Council. 

^ ^ 
The  Atlanta  Journal 
is  the  130th  | 

newspaper  to 
subscribe  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post 
News  Service 

FOR  INFORMATION,  CALL 

AREA  CODE  213:  MA  5-2311 


for  December  25,  1965 


Coming  March  1,  1966: 


Your  advertising 
belongs  in  the 
1966  E&P  Year  Book... 

*  to  promote  your  newspaper 

•  to  sell  services,  equipment 
or  machinery  to  newspapers 

Now’s  the  time  to  start  planning  your  advertising 
for  the  1966  E&P  Year  Book,  the  publication  that 
wraps  up  the  entire  newspaper  industry  in  a  single 
package.  Used  thoroughly,  all  year  'round,  by  top 
newspaper  advertisers  and  agencies  .  .  .  and  in  all 
newspaper  departments,  too.  Exclusive,  undupli¬ 
cated  content  makes  the  Year  Book  a  must  on 
your  list. 

2  BIG  SECTIONS  PROVIDE 
ADVERTISING  EFFECTIVENESS  .  .  . 

NEWSPAPERS  .  .  .  complet*  listings  of  U.S.,  Canadian  dailias, 
with  publication  information,  lists  of  executives,  managers  and 
editors— directories  of  weekly  and  foreign  newspapers,  too.  There's 
an  advertising  position  near  your  listing. 

Oeadfine  for  copy  or  plates:  Jonoory  4,  1966 

TO  SELL  TO  NEWSPAPERS  ...  services  section  includes 
sources  of  newspaper  machinery,  equipment,  supplies  .  .  .  news 
and  feature  syndicates,  advertising  representatives,  books  .  .  . 
plus  many  other  newspaper  services. 

Deadline  ter  copy  or  plates:  Jonoory  15,  1966 

Reserve  your  space  today  to  assure 
guaranteed  position  near  your  listing. 


IVrite  feir  'omplete  dncriptWe  literature  and  advertising  rates  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  1966  YEAR  BOOK 

850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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Double- Width  Presses 
Spur  Offset  Interest 

By  GarHon  Wolitzky 

ASPA  Research  Institute 


Web  Offset  Clinic  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  confer.  From  left:  Paul  F.  dial- 
fant,  publisher,  Waynesboro,  (Pa.),  Record-Herald;  Joel  Leuchter,  gtn- 
eral  manager,  Vineland,  (N.J.),  Times-Journal;  David  M.  Turner,  co¬ 
publisher,  Towanda,  (Pa.),  Daily  Review;  and  James  S.  Steele,  general 
manager,  Monroeville.  (Pa.),  Times-Express.  The  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers'  Association  was  sponsor. 


In  the  past  five  years,  we  have 
seen  the  greatest  single  change 
in  the  method  of  printing  a  news¬ 
paper  that  has  ever  been  brought 
about  in  any  other  similar  period 
in  the  history  of  newspaper 
printing. 

During  this  time,  six  press 
manufacturers  in  this  country' 
have  sold  and  installed  700  offset 
presses  comprising  well  over 
2,000  individual  press  units. 
These  presses  are  printing  200 
daily  newspapers,  well  over 
1500  weeklies,  and  countless 
thousands  of  flyers  and  shoppers. 
These  presses  to  date  have  in  all 
but  two  cases  been  of  the  single 
width  or  two  page  wide  design. 
The  daily  newspapers  printing 
by  offset  have  been  primarily  in 
the  5  to  10,000  circulation  class 
where,  under  similar  letterpress 
requirements,  the  tubular  or 
single  width  semi-cylinderical 
press  would  have  been  sufficient. 

Newspapers  above  the  20,000 
circulation  range  interested  in 
going  offset,  but  without  the 
desire  for  stretching  their  press 
line  60  to  80  feet,  have  induced 
press  manufacturers  to  take  a 
further  step  in  the  offset  direc¬ 
tion  and  have  asked  for  double 
width  presses  having  the  same 
speed  and  page  capacity  as  the 
letterpress  equipment  they  would 
have  purchased  had  offset  not 
been  in  the  vogue.  To  date,  two 
four-plate-wide  web  offset 
presses  have  been  put  into 
operation  and  are  successfully 
producing  offset  newspapers 
every  day. 

HOE 

The  first  press  was  installed 
about  four  years  ago  by  Grit  at 
Williamsport,  Pennsylvania. 


Their  desire  was  to  print  a  news¬ 
paper  approaching  magazine 
quality  on  newsprint  and  at  high 
speeds.  This  pioneer  in  four- 
plate-wide  web  offset  was  built 
in  the  arch  type  configuration 
of  the  newspaper  press  as  we 
know  it  today.  The  press  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  Hoe  Lithomatic 
was  designed  and  built  by  R. 
Hoe  &  Company. 

The  Lithomatic  press  is  of  the 
blanket-to-blanket  perfecting 
type,  built  in  the  arch-type  con¬ 
struction.  Each  unit  will  print 
four  standard  i)ages  across  a 
cylinder  with  2  around.  The 
plate  cylinder  is  designed  to  ac¬ 
cept  single  standard  size  page 
plates,  similar  to  a  letterpress 
machine.  The  individual  page 
plates  are  bent  first  in  a  bending 
jig  and  clamped  into  the  press 
individually.  "The  plates  are  held 
on  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a 
pneumatically  operated  locked 
up  clamp.  Both  the  plate  and 
blanket  cylinders  on  this  press 
are  fitted  with  hardened  steel 
bearers  to  facilitate  packing  and 
pressure  setting.  The  plate  cylin¬ 
der  is  undercut  to  accommodate 
an  .008  offset  plate  without  the 
need  for  packing.  This  permits 
a  quick  change  of  pages  without 
the  bothersome  need  to  pack 
each  plate.  This  press  is  de¬ 
signed  for  a  top  sjjeed  of  67,000 
straight  run  copies  per  hour, 
although  the  people  at  Grit  have 
been  running  it  at  an  average 
speed  of  50,000. 

The  Hoe  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  build  another 
four  page  wide  semi-cylindrical 
web  offset  press  for  the  printing 
of  newspapers  at  a  somewhat 
slower  top  speed.  This  press  is 
being  designated  as  the  Hoe 


Lithomatic  60.  Plates  will  be 
Ijent  and  preregistered  before 
putting  on  the  press. 

The  plate  locking  mechanism 
is  of  a  new  design,  which  will 
maintain  a  constant  tension  on 
the  trailing  edge  of  the  plate  to 
compensate  automatically  for 
plate  looseness  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  plate  and  blanket 
cylinders. 

«  *  « 

HANTSCHO 

The  first  daily  offset  new.s- 
paper  to  l)e  run  on  a  four  plate 
wide  web  offset  press  manufac¬ 
tured  in  this  country  is  the 
MiddU’tovm  (N.  Y.)  Times-Her- 
nld  Record.  This  newspaper  is 
being  printed  on  a  Hantscho 
Web  Offset  Perfecter  Press  de¬ 
signed  by  the  George  Hantscho 
Company  of  Mount  Vernon,  New 
York.  George  Hantscho  was  the 
chief  engineer  for  John  Weben- 
dorfer,  the  father  of  Web  Offset 
in  this  country. 

The  three-unit  four-page-wide 
web  prefecter  press,  designated 
as  the  Hantscho  HS1500,  w’as 


impression.  The  press  is  de¬ 
signed  for  large  ink  coverage 
and  is  equipped  with  three  ink 
form  rollers.  The  driven  and 
oscillating  vibrator  rollers  are 
covered  with  ebonite,  which  is  a 
plastic  material  that  retains  its 
ink  receptivity  and  cannot  be¬ 
come  stripi>ed  during  printing. 
The  units  are  designed  for  run¬ 
ning  color  with  all  cylinders 
movable  both  laterally  and  cir¬ 
cumferentially. 

GOSS 

Three  new  arch-type  four- 
plate-wide  offset  presses  are  in 
the  process  of  manufacture.  The 
one  nearest  completion  is  the 
Goss  Metro-Offset.  The  first 
press  is  for  the  Dubuque  (Iowa) 
Telegram-Herald.  It  follows  a 
design  similar  to  the  other  Goss 
new’spaper  offset  presses. 

The  press  is  designed  for  a 
maximum  speed  of  60,000  papers 
per  hour  straight  run,  but  is 
being  guaranteed  at  present  for 
a  running  speed  of  50,000  per 
hour.  The  press  (a  blanket-to- 
blanket  type)  has  the  plate  and 


MAT  FORMER 

Guarantees 
uniform  drying  and 
shrinkage  without 
distortion.  Offers 
accurate  mat 
placement  All 
controls  and 
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Operation  fully 
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Call  201  756  5700 
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designed  to  print  at  1500  feet 
per  minute  or  48,000  papers  per 
hour  straight  run.  The  press  has 
a  22  and  %  inch  cutoff  and  will 
accept  a  maximum  w’eb  width  of 
65  inches.  Plates  for  the  press 
are  of  the  two  standard  page 
size — each  plate  cylinder  there¬ 
by  accommodating  four  plates. 

It  is  of  the  horizontal  web 
design  whereby  all  couples  print¬ 
ing  the  top  of  the  web  are  oper¬ 
ated  from  the  upper  platform 
and  all  couples  printing  the 
lower  half  of  the  web  are  con¬ 
trolled  from  the  bottom  of  the 
unit.  The  cylinders,  as  is  com¬ 
mon  with  all  Hantscho  presses, 
are  fitted  with  harden^  steel 
bearers  and  are  adjustable 
blanket-to-blanket,  to  control  the 


blanket  cylinders  fitted  with 
hardened  steel  bearers.  The 
plate  cylinder,  which  is  being 
undercut  .0014  for  offset  plates, 
is  equipped  with  a  jaw-type 
plate  locking  system.  The  lead¬ 
ing  plate  edge  is  gripped  by 
fixed  jaws  while  the  trailing  edge 
is  held  in  place  by  spring  loaded 
jaws,  which  hold  the  plate  in 
tension.  The  plate  cylinder  lock¬ 
up  is  designed  with  provision 
for  cylinder  sidelay  and  circum¬ 
ferential  movement. 

The  Metro  Offset  Press  is  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  unusual  flexi¬ 
bility  in  color  printing.  With  it, 
Goss  has  announced  a  complete 
departure  from  conventioMd 
blanket  to  blanket  printing  by 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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lOl  A  Leader  Reaches 
District  Men 

Till-  ICMA  Leader,  a  four- 
page  training  bulletin  for  dis¬ 
trict  )nanagers,  is  l)eing  dis- 
tribut(‘il  to  4,375  managers  each 
month  by  329  newspapers.  The 
Leader,  which  celebrates  its 
first  l)irthday  in  January,  won 
the  Kiiitor  &  Publisher  Promo¬ 
tion  Placiue  for  Frank  Gwynn, 

Pasmhua  (Calif.)  Independent 
and  Slur  News,  at  this  year’s 
convention  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  bulletin  is  edited  by  Paul 
Wilson,  circulation  manager  of 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Courier  and  Register.  The 
ICMA  reports:  “Letters  from 
circulation  staffs  all  over  the 
country  indicate  that  these  men 
who  counsel  carriers  and  street 
sales  boys  are  finding  the  bulle¬ 
tin  not  only  informative  but 
sympathetic  to  their  problems 
...  it  approaches  district  man¬ 
aging  i)roblems  head-on  with 
‘How  to  ...  ’  answers  written 
by  district  managers  on  papers 
large  and  small  across  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

Mr.  Wilson  runs  a  column  en¬ 
titled  “Business  in  a  Bag,”  in 
which  he  mentions  successful 
carrier  promotions. 

*  *  * 

ZONE  SUPERVISORS 
Three  promotions  in  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  met¬ 
ropolitan  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  have  been  announced  by 
M.  E.  Fisher,  circulation  di¬ 
rector. 

Emmett  Zachman  and  Ger¬ 
ald  Kane  have  been  named  zone 
supervisors.  Lee  Barten  has 
lieen  named  assistant  zone  su¬ 
pervisor,  Kane  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  carrier  sales¬ 
man. 

• 

Iiidiunapolis  Papers 
Win  Ad  Contest 

Indianapous 
The  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News  won  top  honors  in  News- 
paperboys  of  America’s  annual 
ad  contest  in  the  over  100,000 
circulation  division  and  were 
awarded  a  $50  savings  bond. 

The  winning  ads,  one  in  each 
paper,  were  created  by  Don  M, 

Bates  of  the  Star  and  News  pro¬ 
motion  department,  and  James 
Wilson,  promotion  department 
artist. 

The  Star’s  full  -  page  ad 
showed  a  carrier  admiring  a 
statue  of  young  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  in  front  of  the  Indiana 
State  House,  and  the  News  full- 
page  ad  depicted  an  optimistic 
boy  who  sees  a  luxury  car  in  his 
future. 
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Gene  Jones  in  New  Role: 
Filmed  Documentary 


There  is  one  ambition  Eugene 
S.  Jones  didn’t  achieve.  “I 
wanted  to  be  a  newspaper  pic¬ 
ture  editor,”  he  explained,  “but, 
somehow  or  other  that  intent 
got  sidetracked.”  Thwarted, 
Gene  Jones  went  on  to  win  a 
hatful  of  honors  as  cameraman, 
reporter,  director  and  producer 
on  assignments  ranging  from 
Bangkok  to  Berlin. 

Bom  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  the  son  of  a  newspaperman, 
he  went  to  work  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Titnes- Herald  as  a  copy  boy 
but  quickly  became  a  camera¬ 
man.  Pacing  him  from  the  time 
they  became  the  youngest  news¬ 
men  ever  to  be  a  regularly  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  White  House  and 
Capital  Hill — at  the  age  of  17 — 
was  his  twin,  Charles. 

In  his  Manhattan  home  this 
week.  Gene  Jones,  all  the  signs 
of  success  around  him,  looked 
back  on  those  days  and  discussed 
the  new  direction  of  his  career. 

Free-lAinec  Pr€)duc-er 

“I’m  a  freelance  now,  a  free¬ 
lance  producer-director  and  as 
such  I’ve  just  completed  my  first 
major  assignment,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  adding:  “And,  believe 
me,  it  was  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  challenging  jobs  I’ve 
undertaken.” 

Proof  of  the  latter  statement 
is  an  hour  -  long  color  film 
— “In  Search  of  Man” — spon¬ 
sored  by  the  3M  Company. 

The  film,  a  David  L.  Wolper 
production,  is  dedicated  to  the 
theme  that  all  men  are  essen¬ 
tially  one  family,  despite  indi¬ 
vidual  ethnic  and  environmental 
separations.  Narration  is  by  Van 
Heflin. 

Gene  Jones  and  his  unit  circled 
the  globe. 

“’The  difficulties  faced  in 
making  ‘In  Search  of  Man’  were 
considerable  but  I’ve  known 
worse,”  said  Mr.  Jones  who,  as  a 


To  help  you  gef 
new  circulation 
COUNT  THE  CHANGE 
SPOT  THE  WORD 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

are  three  reader  contests  that 
have  achieved  unexcelled  results 
for  many  newspapers. 

All  are  self-judqing  and  can  be 
largely  self-liquidating.  No  burden 
on  your  staff.  Complete  program 
all  laid  out  for  you.  You  could 
begin  in  a  few  days. 

SUPERIOR  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

Box  722,  Manhassat,  N.  Y.  11030 
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Marine  combat  correspondent 
during  World  War  II,  was  in¬ 
jured  on  I  wo  Jima  by  a  demoli¬ 
tion  charge  from  an  enemy  pill¬ 
box. 

A  Bayonet  Charge 

Rushed  to  Korea  by  NBC 
News  immediately  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  there  in  1950,  he 
was  among  that  handful  of 
newsmen  who  reported  those 
grim  days  of  the  Pusan  Perim¬ 
eter.  The  infamous  “Hill  303 
Massacre,”  first  films  ever  taken 
from  a  jet  fighter  aircraft  in 
combat,  and  a  bayonet  charge 
with  the  British  Brigade  on  the 
enemy  capital  of  Pyongyang 
were  among  his  assignments. 
Later,  he  parachuted  38  miles 
behind  the  enemy  lines  in  North 
Korea  with  an  airborne  unit  at¬ 
tempting  to  free  UN  captives. 

Gene  Jones  went  in  with 
Marines  on  the  first  assault  wave 
at  Inchon’s  “Blue  Beach  One.” 
Minutes  later  he  was  wounded 
by  mortar  fire.  After  Korea,  he 
covered  other  battle  areas  for 
NBC  in  China,  Northern  Luzon, 
Malaya,  Indo-China  and  Egj'pt. 


Horace  Greeley  Award 
For  Public  Service 

Boston 

A  new  honor  desiprned  by  the 
New  England  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  as  its  highest  award  for 
public  service  will  l)e  initiated 
at  its  winter  meeting  here  Jan. 
20-23.  It  will  be  called  the  Hor¬ 
ace  Greeley  Award.  The  cri¬ 
teria  will  l)e  excellence,  dedica¬ 
tion,  courage,  and  effectiveness 
in  serving  the  public  interest. 

New  England  newspapers 
will  be  given  priority,  but  pa¬ 
pers  outside  the  region  are  eli¬ 
gible. 

“A  winner  does  not  have  to 
be  selected  each  year,”  John 
Ballentine,  president  of  the 
New  England  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  said.  “The  award  will  not 
be  given  if  there  is  no  outstand¬ 
ing  job  performed  to  merit  its 
presentation.” 

Mr.  Ballentine  is  publisher 
of  the  Somersworth  (N.  H.) 
Free  Press. 

Richard  W.  Davis,  publisher. 
Transcript  Press,  Dedham, 
Mass.,  was  named  chairman  of 
the  Horace  Greeley  Award  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Approximately  200  weekly 
and  community  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  six-state  area  are 
members  of  the  association. 
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Architect's  rendering  for  Dallas  Times  Herald  Building. 


Growing  Pains  Cost 
Paper  $7.5  Millions 


Offset  Interest 

{Continued  from  page  36) 


installing  the  color  deck  attached 
to  the  printing  unit  so  that  the 
impression  cylinder  from  the 
color  deck  can  be  used  as  an  im¬ 
pression  cylinder  for  the  two 
blankets  on  the  black  and  w’hite 
unit.  In  this  way,  the  color  deck 
can  be  installed  over  either  unit 
and  can  be  equipped  for  re¬ 
versing  so  that  it  can  be  fed 
from  any  adjacent  unit.  This 
reversing  feature  makes  possible 
either  blanket  to  blanket  print¬ 
ing  that  is  one  color  each  side  of 
the  web,  or,  blanket  to  impres¬ 
sion  printing  to  achieve  two 
colors  on  one  side  of  the  web. 
The  addition  of  the  impression 
cylinder  between  the  color  deck 
and  the  standard  unit  makes  the 
press  unit  a  three  color  one  side 
printing  imit. 

WOOD 

The  Wood  Newspaper  Machin¬ 
ery  Company  is  building  a  four- 
plate-wide  offset  press  for  the 
Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News- 
Jowmal  for  a  target  operating 
date  of  early  ’66.  The  press  will 
be  of  the  arch-type  design  with 
easy  accessibility  to  plate  and 
blanket  cylinders  from  a  floor 
standing  position. 

The  plate  and  blanket  cylin¬ 
ders  are  fitted  with  hardened 
steel  bearers  and  mounted  with 
eccentric  adjusting  mechanisms 
to  permit  variations  in  cylinder 
adjustment  for  multi-color  print¬ 
ing.  The  plate  cylinders  have 
individual  plate  lockup  mechan¬ 
isms  for  each  page  size  plate 
that  can  be  removed  in  block 
fcr  each  plate  and  replaced  with 
a  fill-in  piece,  when  larger  than 
page  size  plates  are  desired. 
When  color  is  planned  for  all 
pages  on  the  unit,  a  single  plate 
can  be  used  to  facilitate  color 
registration.  To  do  this  all  but 
one  row  of  the  plate  lockup 
mechanisms  are  removed  and  re¬ 
placed  in  with  the  fill-in  pieces. 
The  blanket  cylinder  of  the 


Wood  Press  will  accept  two 
half  width  full  circumference 
blankets  with  no  gap  stagger. 
Blankets  are  mounted  with  con¬ 
ventional  blanket  bars  and  are 
reeled  up  into  the  cylinder  from 
both  ends  to  eliminate  any  un¬ 
evenness  in  blanket  stretch. 

The  inking  system  designed 
for  the  Daytona  Beach  press  will 
be  of  extra  capacity  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  volume  of  color  being 
planned  for  their  operation.  Ink 
will  l)e  controlled  through  indi¬ 
vidual  column  keys  in  a  conven¬ 
tional  undershot  press  fountain. 

The  press  is  geared  for  a  speed 
of  50,000  papers  per  hour  on  a 
straight  run  through  a  conven¬ 
tional  unit  drive  power  system. 
The  in-feed  rollers  prior  to  the 
units  and  folder  are  controlled 
by  electro  magnetic  clutches. 
This  control  permits  paper 
movement  through  the  press, 
when  bringing  the  ink  and  water 
up  to  balance.  Control  of  this 
type  will  help  alleviate  some  of 
the  excess  paper  waste  that  has 
been  so  common  to  web  offset. 

*  *  * 

The  Asahi  Shimbun  in  Sap¬ 
poro,  Japan,  has  been  printing 
by  web  offset  since  September 
1959  on  a  four  page  wide  press 
built  by  Hamada  Machinery 
Company  of  Tokyo.  This  is  a 
satellite  operation.  The  plant  in 
Sapporo  receives  about  %rds  of 
its  pages  via  facsimile  trans¬ 
mission  of  page  negatives. 

• 

Color  Transparencies 
On  Inexpensive  Plastic 

High-quality  half-tone  com¬ 
mercial  color  transparencies  can 
be  reproduced  on  low-priced 
translucent  plastic  sheeting  at 
about  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of 
conventional  photographic  trans¬ 
parencies,  states  Parnall  and 
Sons  Ltd.,  of  Bristol,  England. 

Transaprint  is  a  process  in 
which  polystyrene  or  any  other 
translucent  or  transparent  plas¬ 
tic  is  coated  with  a  patented 
fluid  which  allows  the  ink  to  dry 
quickly  and  the  tone  gradations 
to  be  produced  evenly. 


Dallas,  Tex. 

Directors  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  Printing  Company  have 
approved  a  $7.5  million  expan¬ 
sion  program,  which  includes 
the  purchase  of  new  presses  and 
mailing  room  equipment  and 
extensive  additions  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  building. 

The  company’s  publisher, 
John  W.  Runyon,  and  presi¬ 
dent,  James  F.  Chambers  Jr., 
told  stockholders  the  expansion 
program  for  the  Times  Herald 
calls  for  late  1967  completion. 
Mr.  Chambers  told  stockhold¬ 
ers  that  27  units  of  presses 
with  12  color  half-decks  have 
been  ordered  from  the  Goss 
Printing  Co.,  Chicago.  The  first 
nine  units  will  be  in  operation 
late  in  1966. 

Headliner  Mark  IIs  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Goss  (three,  nine-unit 
presses)  can  turn  out  70,000 
papers  per  press  per  hour  and 
can  print  128  pages  (144  pages 
in  some  cases)  in  one  press  run. 
At  present  the  Times  Herald 
press  capacity  is  52,500  papers 
per  press  per  hour  and  96  pages 
in  one  press  run. 

The  new  presses  on  order  can 
also  run  eight  four-color  pages 
and  24  spot  color  pages  and  are 
equipped  with  digital,  fully  au¬ 
tomatic  roll  pasters. 

Thirty  60  -  horsepower  drive 
motors  in  the  new  presses  will 
be  made  by  General  Electric 
Company  and  purchased  from 
the  Fincor  Division  of  Goss. 

Order  Inserting  Machines 

Mr.  Chambers  also  announced 
a  Times  Herald  order  for  three 
Sheridan  Co.,  eight-head  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  The  company’s 
present  mailing  room  machines 
now  have  a  capability  of  only 
five  insertions  per  paper. 

Stockholders  at  their  annual 
meeting  also  heard  a  progress 


report  on  the  current  $3.5  mil¬ 
lion  expansion  program  at 
KRLD-tv  and  radio,  a  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  Company  af¬ 
filiate,  which  is  wholly  owned 
by  the  Times  Herald  Printing 
Company.  The  station  expan¬ 
sion  is  expected  to  be  completed 
late  in  1966. 

The  new  press  and  mailing 
room  expansions  require  the 
construction  of  a  two-story  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  present  building 
at  its  downtown  location  at 
Pacific  and  Griffin  Sts. 

The  new  facility  will  be  121 
feet  by  89  feet  by  126  by  106 
feet  and  will  be  built  wth  a 
foundation  capable  of  support¬ 
ing  three  more  floors. 

The  present  building  and  ad¬ 
dition  will  be  decorated  in  a 
combination  white  marble  and 
aluminum  design.  The  marble 
will  encircle  most  of  the  build¬ 
ing  at  a  story  and  a  half  height 
and  the  gold  anodized  alumi¬ 
num  will  cover  the  upper  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  building. 

The  Inland  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corp.,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  been  commissioned  to 
sell  all  of  the  present  Times 
Herald  presses. 

• 

Ad  ‘Dean’  Retires 

Akbon 

Alden  C.  Fisher,  executive 
partner  of  McDaniel-Fisher  t 
Spelman  Co.,  has  announced  his 
retirement  as  of  Dec.  31.  Asso¬ 
ciate  partners  William  M.  Sex- 
auer  and  Robert  W.  Loos  Sr, 
will  continue  the  business,  serv¬ 
ing  30  local  and  national  adve^ 
tising  accounts.  Mr.  Fisher’s 
career  in  the  ad  agency  business 
began  in  1928  following  12  years 
in  sales  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tive  capacities  with  Goodyear 
and  other  tire  companies. 
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Orders  New  Press 

The  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat  has  ordered  a  Colormatic 
Press  from  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Raymond  R.  Dittrich,  Hoe  sales 
manager.  The  order  consists  of 


eight  press  units,  three  color 
cylinders,  one  color  couple,  one 
combinaten  3:2  2:1  folder, 

and  eight  reels  and  tensions. 

The  press  will  replace  an  ex¬ 
isting  seven  unit  press  in  the 
summer  of  1966. 


Posed  before  the  huge  symbol  of  news-gathering  over  the  entrance 
to  the  Associated  Press  Building  in  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York 
City,  are  AP  bureau  chiefs  and  traffic  bureau  chiefs  from  around 
the  country.  More  than  130  AP  executives  and  news  and  traffic  heads 
attended  a  conference  Dec.  3,  4  and  5.  This  group  picture  is  the 
first  ever  taken  of  the  news  and  traffic  chiefs  whose  posts  are 
scattered  around  the  nation. 


HURLETRON 

DC  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
Group  and  Unit 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

banville,  Illinois 


/  FRIEND,  ROMAN,  \  /  GET  YOUR  OWN!\ 

•  COUNTRYMAN  ...»  |  THEY’LL  SENATE  i 


,  LEND  ME 
\  YOUR  E&P.  > 


\  TO  YOU  FOR  / 
V  $6.50.  / 

- 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 


□  Remittance  enclosed 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 


THE  TOP  MANAGEMENT  TEAM  of  the  Associated  Press  was  pictured 
during  a  recent  gathering  of  the  group  in  the  office  of  AP  General 
Manager  Wes  Gallagher  (seated  at  center).  The  others  (left  to  right) 
are  General  News  Editor  Samuel  G.  Blackman;  Robert  Eunson,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  for  broadcasting;  Treasurer  Robert  R.  Booth; 
Deputy  General  Manager  Harry  T.  Montgomery;  Keith  Fuller,  assistant 
general  manager  for  personnel,  news  features  and  books;  Dan  De  Luce 
assistant  general  manager  for  communications,  promotion  and  Wide 
World  Photos;  Stanley  M.  Swinton,  assistant  general  manager  for  AP 
World  Services. 
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IN  JERUSALEM — During  the  Christmas  season,  pilgrims  of  many  nationali¬ 
ties  make  special  visits  to  the  Holy  Places  in  Israel  and  Jordan  associated 
with  the  life  of  Christ.  Here  they  pray  in  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  the 
Dormition  on  Mount  Zion  in  Jerusalem. 


ON  THE  DOCKS— Coast  Guardsmen  share  the  Yuletide  spirit  by  decorating 
their  cutters  with  Christmas  lights.  Here,  weather  patrol  vessels  are  shown 
tied  up  to  the  Constitution  Wharf,  Boston. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Religious  News  Shots  | 
Cover  Everything  ! 

By  Ri<‘k  Frieilmaii 

As  this  Christnias-Chanukah  .season  draws  to  a  clo.se,  we 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  check  an  operation  close  to  the 
source.  So  we  visited  Religious  News  Service  which  supplies  some 
100  daily  newspapers  and  news  magazines,  400  religious  publi¬ 
cations,  more  than  250  radio  and  television  stations  and  about 
85  major  religious  organizations,  all  mostly  in  the  United  States, 
with  stories  and  pictures. 

An  independently-managed  agency  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews  since  1933,  it  tags  itself  as  the  world’s  % 
only  interreligious  news  agency  covering  all  denominations 
throughout  the  world. 

In  addition  to  its  reporting  operation,  RNS  has  an  extensive 
photo  service  and  we  had  a  chance  to  browse  through  its  picture 
morgue.  The  pictures  on  these  two  jiages  came  from  there. 

Wide  Range 

Paul  Griffith,  RNS  photo  editor,  pulled  out  a  numlier  of  news 
shots  taken  exclusively  for  RNS  to  show'  how  far  and  w’ide  the 
service  ranges.  Photographer  Dickey  Chapelle  lieing  given  the 
last  rites  of  the  Catholic  church  in  a  Viet  Nam  mine  field.  Prot- 
I'.stants  in  Finland  arriving  by  horse  and  sleigh  to  attend  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  midnight  service. 

A  sightless  Jewish  boy  learning  Braille  from  a  nun  at  the 
Cat'  olic  Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind  to  help  him  prepare  for 
his  Bar  Mitzvah.  Clergymen  participating  in  the  Selma,  Ala., 

Civil  Rights  March. 

RNS  also  services  inspirational  photographs  of  the  .seasonal 
variety,  .such  as  a  snow-laden  tree  and  the  big  drifts  and  long 
shadows  of  winter. 

Clients  can  get  pictures  from  RNS  three  ways:  (1)  receive  the  « 
entire  service  at  a  fixed  w’eekly  rate  based  on  circulation;  (2)  pay 
a  service  charge  and  a  price  per  picture  which  entitles  them  to 
.see  all  the  pictures  and  select  certain  ones;  (3)  purchase  indi¬ 
vidual  pictures  by  request. 

RNS  operates  on  an  annual  budget  of  some  $300,000  a  year. 
With  the  exception  of  a  NCCJ  subsidy  of  about  $25,000  the  serv¬ 
ice  sustains  itself  on  clients’  fees.  A  number  of  large  dailies, 
including  the  New  York  Times,  use  the  sen’ice. 

Mr.  Griffith  pointed  out  that  RNS  operates  just  the  way  any 
other  news  service  does  and  anybody  can  call  for  a  picture.  In 
addition  to  the  news  and  inspiration  shots,  they  also  have  a  vast 
file  of  photos  on  people  in  religion,  including  every  one  of  the 
Cardinals. 

RNS  tries  to  keep  abreast  of  all  major  religious  developments 
by  using  a  network  of  some  900  domestic  and  foreign  news  and 
photo  correspondents.  The  bulk  of  them  are  religious  editors  of 
daily  newspapers. 

Mr.  Griffith  emphasized  that  religious  newscoverage  today 
touches  on  everything — Viet  Nam  (RNS  has  two  correspondents 
there),  the  United  Nations,  racial  conflict. 

In  many  cases,  the  news  correspondent  acts  as  photographer. 

"We  get  as  many  pictures  from  our  news  correspondents  as  we  - 
do  from  our  photographers,”  Mr.  Griffith  said.  The  news  corre-  * 
spondents  generally  are  responsible  for  furnishing  pictures  with 
their  stories  whether  or  not  they  take  them  or  get  a  free¬ 
lance  photographer  to  take  them. 

Freelancers 

RNS  also  keeps  a  file  of  where  to  tap  freelance  photographers 
around  the  world  for  special  assignments.  Freelancers,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  were  assigned  by  the  service  to  cover  the  recent  Peace  March 
on  Washington. 

Mr.  Griffith  pointed  out  that  RNS  is  another  marketable 
area  for  any  interested  freelance  photographers.  They  can  submit 
pictures  to  him  on  a  speculation  basis  to  Religious  News  Service, 

43  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  ^ 

This  was  also  one  way,  he  added,  that  RNS  can  learn  of  good  i 
freelancers  to  cover  assignments  for  them.  I 
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SYRIAN  ORTHODOX  —  Emperor  Haile 
Selassie  of  Ethiopia  visits  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  headquartered  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  where  he  hails  the  ecumenical 
movement  as  a  means  of  strengthening 
world  peace.  Behind  him  is  Father  Paul 
Verghese,  Syrian  Orthodox  priest  and  a 
WCC  associate  general  who  served  on  his 
staff  from  1956  to  1959. 


CATHOLIC — The  inner- feelings  of  a  little  girl  are  mirrored  on  her  face  as  she  and  her  mother  watch 
Pope  Paul  VI  during  a  visit  to  3,000  Catholic  gypsies  camped  at  a  seminary  near  Rome,  The  Pope 
visited  the  camp  on  his  68th  birthday,  celebrated  a  Mass  despite  the  heavy  rain  and  gave  first  Holy 
Communion  to  25  Gypsy  children 


JEWISH — Orthodox  rabbis  study  the  holy  books  at  a  synagogue  in  Safad, 
Israel. 


PROTESTANT — President  Kennedy,  who  was  to  have  addressed  the  National 
Council  of  Churches'  General  Assembly  in  Philadelphia,  is  memorialized  at  a 
special  service  held  at  the  sessions. 
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SYNDICATES 

Dissenting  Columnist 
Hits  Establishment 


By  Ray  Erwin 


Dissent  is  the  key  descriptive 
word  for  a  new  column  that  be¬ 
gins  with  the  New  Year  from 
Washington. 

The  column:  “Second 
Thoughts.” 

The  columnist :  Sherwood 
Ross. 

The  format:  Five  60()-word 
columns  a  week. 

The  release:  Jan.  1. 

The  distributor:  One  World 
Syndicate  (114  7th  St.,  S.E., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20003). 

“My  new  column  will  be  600 
acid,  angry,  challenging,  pro¬ 
vocative  words  by  a  writer  who 
doesn’t  mind  picking  fights  in 
the  public  interest — or  with  the 
public,”  exclaimed  the  fighting 
columnist  in  a  fighting  mood. 

!New  Ideas  Needed 

“I  am  out  of  sorts,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “with  the  same  old  poli¬ 
cies,  lx)th  domestic  and  inter¬ 


national,  which  the  government 
is  purveying  instead  of  ideas 
and  solutions.  Rehashed  New 
Dealism  or  John  Foster  Dulles- 
ism  isn’t  going  to  carry  us  very 
far  very  long,  domestically  or 
internationally. 

“  ‘Second  Thoughts’  is  a  col¬ 
umn  of  dissent,  from  the  first 
word  to  the  last.” 

Vi  ide  Range 

Sherwood  Ross,  a  Washing¬ 
ton  resident,  has  covered  urban 
affairs  and  city  planning  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  but  his 
new  column  will  range  over  na¬ 
tional  and  international  sub¬ 
jects.  He  also  writes  a  column 
touching  on  world  peace  issues 
and  the  United  Nations  titled 
“One  World.” 

In  1963,  Mr.  Ross  received 
the  award  for  “the  best  cover¬ 
age  of  a  single  news  event” 
by  any  Chicago  radio  station 
(WAAF)  for  a  documentary  on 
the  “March  on  Washington.” 


(fan  ^ranriscD  (D|ronid( 


^oTHE  BOSTON  HERALD 

.IBl 


-rrc.  The  Houston  Post 


£  tCb  yftilabeipEia  Inquirer 


.  E  I  I  E 


France-SoirD 


IDotiienis  Vim  puii^ 

is  now  syndicated  by  these 
great  Newspapers  and  Magazines 

WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  •  7  EAST  12  STREET,  NEW  YORK  10003 


The  columnist,  who  is  32,  is 
married  to  the  former  Kathleen 
Simon,  a  1963  graduate  of  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University.  They 
have  two  sons,  Sean,  3,  and 
Karl,  1. 

Qyndicate 
^  eniences 

Jack  Tippitt,  cartoonist  who 
creates  “Amy”  for  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate,  is  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve,  assigned  to  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  as  art  editor  of  the  Air- 
man.  Jack  was  one  of  14  AF 
Reserve  and  Air  National 
Guard  officers  selected  by  the 
Pentagon  to  make  a  16-day  tour 
of  installations  in  Europe  as 
part  of  a  program  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  latest  operations  of 


Jack  Tippitt 


the  Air  Force  in  its  mission 
with  NATO. 

The  only  cartoonist  on  the 
trip.  Jack  was  called  upon  for 
on-the-spot  drawings  for  per¬ 
sonnel  serving  with  the  various 
NATO  commands.  He  estimates 
he  sketched  “Amy”  at  least  a 
hundred  times  for  fans. 


After  13  years,  more  than 
60,000  separate  comic  book  pan¬ 
els  of  “Dennis  the  Menace,”  and 
more  than  4,000,000  hand-let¬ 
tered  words  of  dialogue,  A1 
Wiseman  is  leaving  the  Hall 
Syndicate  and  Hank  Ketcham 
Jan.  1  to  return  to  free-lance 
cartooning. 


Ray  Cromley,  Washington  col¬ 
umnist  and  military  analyst  for 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion,  spoke  about  the  United 
Nations  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  at  College  Park,  Md. 


Maurice  M.  Gould,  “Coin 
Roundup”  columnist  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Features  Corporation,  was 
presented  a  “Numismatics 
Through  Education  Award”  at 
a  convention  of  coin  dealers  and 
numismatists  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Gould  teaches  a  course  in 
numismatics  at  Massachu.setts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Here’s  the  heady  head  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner  carried  over  one  of  Abi¬ 
gail  Van  Buren’s  “Dear  Abby” 
columns:  “His  Snores  Wife  Ab¬ 
hors,  Now  He  Sleeps  Outdooi-s!” 
• 

Showdown  on 
Secrecy  Set 

Oakland,  Calif. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  has  en¬ 
tered  the  courts  in  a  move  to 
block  secret  meetings  of  the 
Oakland  Civil  Service  Board  to 
discuss  duty  assignments  within 
the  police  department. 

The  Tribune  obtained  a  re¬ 
straining  order  on  the  ground 
that  the  Brown  Act,  a  state  law 
banning  secrecy  in  government, 
requires  such  deliberations  to  be 
open  to  the  public. 

The  board  was  ordered  to 
show  cause  why  the  restraining 
order  should  not  be  made  per¬ 
manent  and  in  reply,  filed  a  brief 
which  was  presented  in  court 
Dec.  8.  The  case  was  reset  for 
Dec.  22. 

The  Tribune  declared  edito¬ 
rially  it  has  endeavored  to  con¬ 
vince  board  members  that  secret 
meetings  are  against  the  public 
interest  and  against  the  law 
over  the  past  several  months. 
The  court  action  was  taken  to 
block  the  third  in  a  series  of 
closed  meetings. 

• 

Foreign  Reporting 
In  Graduate  Program 

Iowa  City,  la. 

A  master’s  degree  program, 
in  the  field  of  international  com¬ 
munications,  has  been  approved 
by  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Iowa  School  of  Journalism. 

The  program  permits  students 
to  specialize  in  the  field  of  inter¬ 
national  communications,  both 
as  a  discipline  and  as  profes¬ 
sional  preparation  for  journal¬ 
istic  work. 

The  program  is  immediately 
available  to  students  presenting 
undergraduate  degrees  in  jour¬ 
nalism  as  well  as  in  other  fields 
of  the  social  sciences. 

Prof.  James  W.  Markham, 
head  of  international  communi¬ 
cation  studies  in  the  School  of 
Journalism,  said  the  faculty  is 
especially  interested  in  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  this  program  offers  for 
the  preparation  of  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents. 
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lOKLAHOMAN  and  TIMES 

SYNDICATE 


r.o.  Hox  l«IO-  Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma  73J01 


Bud  Wilkinson 

the  columnist  who  writes  with 
authority  on  all  sports 


Flayer,  coach,  athletic  director,  teacher,  consultant,  TV- 
radio  commentator— that’s  Bud  Wilkinson,  author  of  TIME 
OUT  WITH  BUD. 

Bud  was  goalie  on  Minnesota's  ice  hockey  team,  signal- 
caller  on  Bernie  Bierman's  football  teams,  a  letterman  in  golf. 

His  Oklahoma  football  teams  piled  up  national  records 
while  winning  147  games.  His  all-sports  program  further  en¬ 
hanced  OU's  athletic  reputation  and  led  to  his  appointment 
as  consultant  to  President  Kennedy  on  physical  fitness. 

Now  president  of  Lifetime  Sports  Foundation,  he  plans 
and  directs  a  nationwide  program  dedicated  to  "the  fitness  of 
youth  and  to  sports  that  last  a  lifetime".  In  this  role,  he  ap¬ 
pears  before  many  policy-making  groups  to  stress  golf,  ten¬ 
nis,  cycling  and  other  lifetime  sports  designed  to  keep  Ameri¬ 
ca  fit. 

Bud  brings  all  this  background  into  play  when  writing 
his  topflight,  once-a-week  column.  His  comments  stir  reac¬ 
tion  and  command  respect  in  every  sports  field. 

TIME  OUT  WITH  BUD  will  bring  all  this  experience 
and  authority  to  your  sports  pages. 


"Fronchi$«-hopp!n9  pros-porticulorly 
I  in  baseball — jerk  the  rug  front  under 
fbeir  loyal  forts  .  .  .  this  is  hypocrisy 
of  the  worst  sort,  and  puts  oil  of  pro¬ 
fessional  sports  in  o  bod  light." 


"It  is  on  appalling  foct  that  today 
only  4  out  of  10  American  young¬ 
sters  con  pass  the  stondordiied,  sim¬ 
ple  physical  performorce  test." 


"School  administrators  too  often 
rely  on  football  profits  to  finance 
all  sports.  When  football  receipts 
fall  off  .  .  .  budgets  ore  out  of  bal¬ 
ance  .  .  .  the  obvious  amwer  is  to 
get  a  new  coach  who  con  win." 


Send  for  Rates 
TODAY 


"BasketbaH's  full-court  defeme 
makes  seme  .  .  .  why  give  away 
half  the  court?" 


"There  is  nothirtg  inheriently  wror^g 
in  recruiting  athletes.  It  octuolly  is  o 
perfectly  normal  American  ap¬ 
proach  to  our  comtont  search  for 
excellence." 


tie  under  one  of  Mahoney’s  ar¬ 
rows,  it  is  only  because  the  guy 
was  hanging  around  a  target 
area  where  he  didn’t  belong  in 
the  first  place.” 

Mr.  Mahoney,  who  left  a  state 
public  relations  job  to  join  the 
Record,  has  worked  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  NANA,  United 
Press  International  and  news¬ 
papers  in  New  Hampshire  and 
.Massachusetts. 

“I’ve  tossed  him  a  subject  and 
seen  him  compose  a  verse  on  his 
feet  in  the  doorway  of  my  of¬ 
fice,”  said  McHugh  who  origi¬ 
nated  the  column  idea. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
the  Record  has  borrowed  a  yel¬ 
lowed  page  from  the  National 
Gazette,  which  backed  the  liber¬ 
tarian  ideals  of  .letfersonian 
democracy  in  the  18th  century. 

Philip  M.  Frenau,  known  as 
“The  Poet  of  the  American 
Revolution,”  composed  satirical 
({uatrains  for  the  Gazette  and 
became  a  source  of  nuisance  to 
.Alexander  Hamilton  and  the 
Federalists. 

Frenau’s  iwliticai  couplets 
are  still  regarded  as  a  docu¬ 
mentation  in  miniature  of  the 
issues  of  the  day. 

The  demand  in  journalism — 
or  any  commercial  market — for 
poets  has  not  been  great  since. 

Rhymer  Mahoney,  if  his  ar¬ 
rows  find  enough  targets,  may 
be  breaking  new  ground. 


SYI\DICATE.S 


GUS  EDSON  HONORED — Gus  Edson,  who  writes  the  comic  strip 
"Dondi,'*  was  honored  by  the  National  Cartoonists  Society,  which  he 
helped  form  in  1946,  at  its  Christmas  party.  He  is  with  collea9ues  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate:  (from  left)  Irwin 
Hasen,  who  draws  ''Dondi";  Gus  Edson;  Arthur  Laro,  executive  vice- 
president  of  rhe  syndicate;  Al  Capp,  "Li'l  Abner";  Warren  King,  an 
editorial  cartoonist  of  the  New  York  Dally  News;  Leonard  Starr,  "On 
Stage." 


Arrows  In  Verse 
Shot  By  Mahoney 


CoLUMBi.4,  S.  C.  vicepresident  of  Inter-Ameri-  exner 

When  Representative  Albert  can,  says  he  has  shown  the  col- 
Watson  (D.-S.C.)  said  there  umn  to  several  editors  and  PoUticalb 
are  leftist  organizations  worse  found  a  ready  reception.  Mr.  There  ^ 

than  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  Co-  DiPalma  has  signed  for  syndi-  least  : 

lumbia  Record  reporter  William  cation  rights  and  will  go  on 

E.  Mahoney  wrote  in  his  col-  the  road  after  the  first  of  the 

umn,  “Slings  and  Arrows”:  year  with  a  one-verse  daily  of-  Mo.st  o: 

At  political  shadowboxing  fering  by  Mr.  Mahoney,  each  in 

The  Congressman  is  deft;  verse  pegged  to  a  new’s  event,  ‘^'’oked  co 

Each  time  they  hit  him  with  a  Subscribers  will  be  served  ei-  Robert 

Right,  ther  by  night  press  collect  wire  editor  of 

He  hits  them  with  a  Left.  or  airmail  to  maintain  timeli-  ployed  th 

The  rhymed  column,  launched  ness.  ^o  ynite 

in  September,  has  amused  the  “Slings  ami  .Arrows”  is  a  col-  *  _  ns^^  ii 
Record’s  30,000  readers  and  in-  nmn  of  couplets  and  quatrains,  eious. 
terested  Inter-.American  Fea-  penned  twice  weekly  by  Ma¬ 
tures,  Inc.,  as  a  good  possibility  honey,  who  recently  published 
for  national  syndication.  ^  '^niall  volume  of  serious  verse  Says  5 

titled,  “M’ax  .Arrows.”  airy,  but 

Louis  Untermeyer,  who  read  fie  emba 
the  privately  gathered  collec-  through  t 

tion,  said  in  a  letter  to  Ma-  “The  r 
honey’s  wife  it  had  “more  wit  dividuals, 
and  grace”  than  many  volumes  pompous, 
twice  its  size.  lent.  If  s 


AUSTRALIA'S 


John  R.  Truiff 

King  Names  Truitt 

Appointment  of  John  R.  Tru¬ 
itt  as  a  sales  representative  for 
King  Features  Syndicate,  cov¬ 
ering  the  Midwest,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Ray  Rogers,  KFS 
sales  manager.  Mr.  Truitt  was 
a  journalism  major  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  and  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Daily  Iowan,  when 
he  entered  service  in  World 
War  II.  As  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  he  was 
a  Marine  pilot  and  a  flight  in- 
stnictor.  After  the  war,  he  was 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Miami  in  Florida  and  became 
a  commercial  pilot.  He  entered 
sales  work  in  1956. 
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Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opporf unifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 


Btf  Sherwood  Ross 

Six  hundred  acid,  angry, 
cliallcnging,  provocative  words 
five  times  a  week  by  a  writer 
who  doesn’t  mind  picking 
fights  in  the  public  interest— 
or  with  the  public. 


To  koop  in  touch  with  morkotln^. 
odvortitifii.  puMUhing  and  praphio 
arts  ia  AuctraJia  road 
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Schaefer 

{Continued  from  page  l(j) 


punch  cards  and  we  draw  upon 
it  as  needed,  usin^  an  outside 
computer  center  from  which  we 
lease  time.” 

Mr.  Schaefer  told  of  a  direct 
mail  .survey  made  amon^  50,000 
households  for  a  canned  food 
account.  It  showed  that  con¬ 
sumers  preferences  for  different 
items  in  the  line  varied  from  city 
to  city.  In  consequence  news¬ 
paper  ads  for  food  paf^es  were 
tailored  to  play  up  the  preferred 
product  in  each  market.  So  suc¬ 
cessful  was  the  campaipm  when 
advertising  was  concentrated  on 
the  product  preferred  market  by 
market,  that  sales  increased  im¬ 
mediately,  not  only  for  the  one 
emphasized,  but  also  others  in 
the  line. 

“We  are  definitely  in  a  period 
of  .specialized  marketing,”  Mr. 
Schaefer  said,  “Media  must  be 
carefully  selected  after  a  study 
of  the  markets  in  which  client 
goods  are  to  be  sold.  Thus  a  hard 
water  detergent  should  be 
pushed  in  a  hard  water  locality, 
and  similar  less  obvious  distinc¬ 
tions  determined  on  other  client 
brands. 

“Even  the  purposes  of  a  prod¬ 
uct  may  be  changed  as  a  result 
of  research.  One  of  our  clients, 
for  example,  had  a  general  mar¬ 
ket  product  which  was  found  to 
be  ideal  as  an  ethnic  cosmetic. 
When  we  directed  our  adver¬ 
tising  to  this  special  market,  the 
volume  of  $50,000  a  year  climbed 
to  over  $1  million. 

Mr.  Schaefer  said  his  agency 
welcomes  all  market  research 
made  by  media  on  their  markets, 
especially  when  built  around 
products  offered  by  agency 
clients.  He  said  the  broadcast 
media  do  better  in  this  regard 
than  newspapers,  although  he 
said  newspapers  today  are  doing 
better  than  they  used  to. 

Newspapers  vs.  tv 

“You  cannot  generalize,  of 
course,”  he  interjected,  “because 
you  get  excellent  research  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  groups 
of  newspapers.  But  I  honestly 
believe  that  on  the  whole  news¬ 
papers  have  never  sold  them¬ 
selves  to  national  advertisers 
and  agencies  as  well  as  the 
broadcast  media  do. 

“A  revived  interest  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  currently 
underway,  but  it  will  be  on  the 
basis  of  a  more  sophisticated 
use  of  the  space  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  old  idea  that  if  you 
just  use  newspapers  you  will  be 
successful  is  passe.  As  the 
broadcast  media  do,  newspapers 
must  come  to  agencies  with  spe¬ 
cific  information  on  what  a 
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brand  is  doing  in  its  market,  or 
what  a  competitive  brand  is 
doing.  The  newspaper  represen¬ 
tatives  must  also  come  up  with 
specific  proposals  on  what  their 
papers  will  do  in  the  way  of 
merchandising  to  help  move  a 
product.  TV  seems  willing  to  do 
more  today  than  many  news¬ 
papers. 

“It  has  always  amazed  me 
that  when  newspapers  know  an 
agency  has  acquired  a  new  client 
and  that  client  is  not  using  their 
pages,  so  many  do  NOT  come  to 
an  agency  with  specific  data 
about  that  product  and  what 
could  be  done  with  it  by  a  spe¬ 
cified  advertising  program 
worked  out  over  a  period  of 
time  at  a  specified  cost.  This  has 
become  almost  standard  proced¬ 
ure  on  the  part  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  local  TV  stations. 

“We  had  an  example  of  this 
only  recently.  A  food  account  is 
winding  up  with  a  big  time  pro¬ 
gram  on  TV  and  two-inches  on 
food  pages  of  new.spapers  be¬ 
cause  the  TV  representatives 
came  in  with  detailed  programs 
giving  us  valuable  information 
on  the  movement  of  competitive 
brands  during  recent  months,  a 
well-planned  program  for  use 
of  their  medium  and  a  detailed 
plan  of  merchandising  assist¬ 
ance. 

Why  Broadcast  Won 

“This  particular  product  is 
going  to  be  advertised  in  about 
12  big  markets  in  the  South, 
where  it  has  never  been  adver¬ 
tised  before.  Newspapers  just 
rolled  over  and  died,  while  we 
were  given  reasons  why  we 
should  concentrate  in  broadcast 
media,  which  are  getting  the 
bulk  of  the  appropriation.” 

To  avoid  the  danger  of  col¬ 
lecting  data  by  research  that  is 
not  used,  Mr.  Schaefer  said  that 
his  agency  had  developed  a 
policy  whereby  the  research  de¬ 
partment  assembles  the  raw  data 
and  turns  it  over  to  the  account 
executives.  The  agency  has  18 
account  executives  now. 

“The  account  executives  must 
write  their  own  research  re¬ 
ports,”  he  said.  “It  brings  them 
closer  to  the  problem;  it  insures 
that  the  data  gathered  is  read 
and  studied  by  those  who  must 
pass  it  along  to  the  client.” 

A  similar  policy  is  about  to  be 
inaugurated  on  media  research, 
according  to  Mr.  Schaefer.  The 
media  department  will  draw  up 
data,  but  the  final  presentation 
must  be  prepared  by  the  account 
executives. 

Not  Mcrger-(lonsciou>i 

Mr.  Schaefer  said  that  TW&C 
intends  to  continue  as  a  southern 
advertising  agency.  That  does 
not  preclude  opening  a  New 
York  office  some  day. 
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“We  are  absolutely  not 
merger-conscious,”  Mr.  Schaefer 
declared.  “And  also,  we  would 
rather  develop  a  strong  national 
agency  in  the  South  which  has 
never  developed  a  major  con¬ 
tender  in  the  sense  of  New  York 
or  Chicago.  j 

Mr.  Schaefer  defined  the  South 
as  extending  from  Virginia  to 
Mississippi  and  back  into  Ken¬ 
tucky,  leaving  out  Texas.  He 
said  that  Florida  must  be  con-  i 
sidered  as  different  from  the 
other  southern  states.  Adver¬ 
tising  must  be  slanted  differently 
to  reach  the  population  that  is 
more  mid-west  than  southern. 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  Com-  | 
pany  which  places  the  bulk  of  its  I 
multi-million  dollar  appropria¬ 
tion  through  TW&C  in  news¬ 
papers,  buys  space  in  every 
major  daily  and  all  weeklies  in 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  and  Florida. 

Matthew  Connor,  who  was 
president  and  is  now  chairman 
of  the  board  gives  his  personal 
attention  to  the  Southern  Bell 
account.  Mr.  Schaefer  supervises 
the  drug  and  food  accounts,  and 
Richard  Simms,  executive  vice- 
president,  the  balanc'^.  The 
changes  were  made  to  make  it 
possible  to  give  all  clients  the 
benefit  of  top  management 
direction. 

Mr.  Schaefer  was  born  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  ran  away 
from  home  to  join  the  Navy. 
After  he  was  graduated  from 
Florida  State  and  his  teaching 
experience  there,  he  spent  1952 
on  the  general  manager’s  saff  of 
a  department  store  in  Atlanta. 
When  after  the  year  he  asked 
for  a  raise  from  his  $330  a 
month  salary  and  got  only  $2.50 
a  week,  he  resigned,  answered 
a  blind  classified  ad,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  job  of  research  man¬ 
ager  of  the  agency  of  which  he 
now  is  president. 

• 

Hirt^s  A88i8tant 

Chicago 

Gabriel  Schwager,  sales  pres¬ 
entation  manager  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Timen  and  Daily  News 
in  the  New  York  office  since 
1962,  has  been  appointetl  assist¬ 
ant  promotion  manager  of  the 
Newspaper  Division,  Field  En¬ 
terprises  Inc.,  in  Chicago.  He 
will  assist  promotion  manager 
Paul  Hirt  in  the  expanded  op¬ 
eration  of  editorial,  circulation 
and  advertising  promotion. 

• 

Big  One 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  Elkhart  Truth  on  Dec.  9 
published  the  largest  regular 
edition  in  the  paper’s  history — 
48  pages  including  a  20-page 
Christmas  Gift  section  on  color 
newsprint. 
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Fee  System 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

tive  to  hold  down  costs  and 
operate  with  the  hijfhest  possible 
efficiency. 

“Knowing  this,  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  concern  for  the  efficient 
handling  of  his  business  is  easetl 
and  the  temptation  for  him  to 
assert  himself  in  the  role  of 
agency  manager  is  removed. 

“Also  removed  is  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  fear  of  excessive  profit 
to  the  agency,  since  profits  above 
the  minimum  guarantee  level 
are  shared  by  both  advertiser 
and  agency.  And  equally,  the 
agency’s  fear  of  losing  money  on 
the  account  is  removed  with  the 
result  that  the  agency  con¬ 
tinues  to  feel  free  to  innovate, 
test  and  experiment  with  new 
approaches  and  new  ideas  on 
the  client’s  behalf.’’ 

Basis  for  Decision 

\  six  months  study  initiated 
in  July  1964  preceded  adoption 
of  the  plan.  What  starte<l  the 
study  were  the  large  sums  in¬ 
volved  in  network  television,  and 
the  fact  that  the  commission 
system  did  not  provide  an  auto¬ 
matic  relationship  between  the 
amount  of  agency  compensation 
and  the  cost  of  the  effort  re¬ 
quired  in  preparing  tv  adver¬ 
tising. 

“The  high-cost,  high  repetition 
advertising  required  by  such 
consumer  products  as  tobacco 
have  brought  this  inequity  into 
particular  focus  with  the  rise  of 
tv  as  a  selling  medium,’’  a  state¬ 
ment  issued  by  ATT  last  Feb.  .3 
explained.  It  added  that  the  new 
formula,  however,  would  apply 
not  only  to  tv  but  to  all  adver¬ 
tising  prepared  bv  RBDO  and 
SSC&B. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Walker 
said: 

“We  are  not  adopting  this 
system  merely  because  it  is  new, 
but  because  we  believe  it  is 
better.  Historically,  the  commis¬ 
sion  system  originated  when  the 


advertising  agency  was  little 
more  than  a  space  broker.  To¬ 
day,  the  commission  system,  if 
rigidly  adhered  to,  could  force 
the  agency  to  limit  its  services  so 
as  to  fit  them  to  its  income,  or 
would  force  the  advertiser  to 
over-compensate  the  agency  on 
some  media  billings  and  par¬ 
ticularly  on  large  national  ac¬ 
counts.  It  is  no  longer  appro¬ 
priate  in  an  age  when  the  agency 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  client’s 
total  marketing  effort,  perform¬ 
ing  many  functions  that  go  be¬ 
yond  placement  of  me<lia  adver¬ 
tising.’’ 

Champ  Humphrey,  Gardner’s 
president,  said  his  agency  would 
continue  through  1966  with  the 
commission  plan.  Gardner  han¬ 
dles  the  new  Tiptons,  Roi  Tan, 
Antonio  y  Cleopatra,  La  Carnoa 
and  Cabanas,  all  cigars.  ATC 
derives  only  about  4%  of  its 
revenue  from  cigars  and  1% 
from  smoking  tobaccos. 

('.anipaigns  Held  I'p 

Neal  W.  O’Connor,  Ayer’s 
president,  said  that  l)efore  his 
agency  accepted  the  ATC  ac¬ 
count  for  its  Montclair  and  Carl¬ 
ton  brands  last  Octolier,  it  was 
agreed  that  compensation  would 
l)e  under  the  commission  system. 

Fir.st  advertising  by  Ayer  was 
sche<luled  to  run  in  January, 
but  E&P  leame<l  that  the  open¬ 
ing  campaign  had  l)een  held  up 
because  of  objections  to  copy 
raised  by  the  Cigarette  Code 
Authority,  headed  by  Rol)ert  B. 
.Meyner.  John  Farley,  the 
authority’s  public  relations  di¬ 
rector,  said  Governor  Meyner 
would  not  comment. 

General  Foods  is  .studying  the 
modified  fee  basis  of  agency 
compensation.  Its  agencies  are 
Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather,  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles,  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding,  and  Young  &  Rubicam. 

“We  are  conducting  our  own 
investigation  of  this  very  com¬ 
plicated  situation  and  have 
nothing  to  say  at  this  time,’’  a 
General  Foods  spoke.sman  de¬ 
clared. 

David  Ogilvy,  of  Ogilvy,  Ben¬ 


son  &  Mather,  came  out  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  idea  in  1960  in 
an  address  before  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers, 
just  prior  to  the  $15  million  the 
Shell  campaign  which  ran  exclu¬ 
sively  in  newspapers.  This  was 
handled  on  the  fee  basis. 

OB&M  is  billing  about  $90 
million,  of  which  62%  is  on  a 
fee  ba.sis,  James  R.  Heekin, 
newly  elected  president,  advised. 
• 

R.  F.  Hudson  Sr. 
Is  Dead  at  81 

MoNTGOMtaiY,  Ala. 

Richard  Furman  Hudson  Sr., 
the  Georgia  farm  boy  who  start¬ 
ed  out  as  a  newspaperboy  and 
became  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Montgomery  Advertiser  and 
the  Alabama  Journal,  died  Dec. 
15  following  a  paralytic  stroke. 

Mr.  Hudson  was  born  81 
years  ago  at  Louisville,  Ga.,  hut, 
when  a  teen-ager,  was  sent  to 
Atlanta  to  live  with  an  uncle 
and  aunt  and  attend  school. 
Having  graduate<l  in  1901  from 
Atlanta  High  School,  he  took 
his  first  job  in  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal,  supervising  boys  for  the 
afternoon  paper  and  carrying  a 
route  himself  for  the  moining 
Constitution. 

Moving  to  Alabama  as  the 
Atlanta  Journal’s  ciiculation 
representative  in  Birmingham, 
he  came  in  contact  with  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser  and 
eventually  accepted  the  position 
of  city  circulation  manager. 

MTien  the  opportunity  came 
to  become  assistant  to  the  cash¬ 
ier,  he  had  the  foresight  to  take 
the  position,  even  at  a  cut  in  sal¬ 
ary  from  $18  to  $16.50  a  week, 
for  he  saw  it  would  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  the  entire  newspaper  op¬ 
eration. 

At  one  time  he  threatened  to 
venture  into  banking  but  a  plea 
from  Victor  Hanson  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  then  publisher,  kept 
him  at  the  Advertiser. 

In  1924,  he  bought  stock  in 
the  paper  from  Mr.  Hanson. 
Just  11  years  later,  in  1935,  he 
grained  ownership  at  $200,000. 

In  December,  1940,  when  the 
Alabama  Journal  was  put  up 
for  sale,  he  bought  it.  In  1953, 
he  stepped  aside  and  made  his 
son,  R.  F.  Hudson  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher.  When  the  son  died  in 
1969,  Mr.  Hudson  again  took 
over  the  duties  of  publisher 

In  1963,  he  sold  the  two  pa¬ 
pers  to  Southern  Newspapers 
Inc.  for  a  reported  price  of  $6,- 
500,000. 

*  * 

W.  Ashton  Johnson,  74,  a 
former  vicepresident  of  the 
Daily  Republic  Co.  and  city  edi¬ 


tor  of  the  Rockfard  (Ill.)  Daily 
Republic;  Dec.  11. 

... 

John  H.  Glass,  75,  retired 
(1964)  advertising  director  of 
the  New  York  News  and  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  general  manage¬ 
ment;  Dec.  19. 

*  ♦  * 

Carl  E.  Krause,  55,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News  circulation  repre¬ 
sentative;  Dec.  14. 

*  »  m 

Paul  White,  51,  former  Lub¬ 
bock,  Texas,  newspaperman, 
employe  training  supervisor  at 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dallas;  Dec. 
15. 

*  •  * 

Julius  F.  Mueller,  60,  .sub¬ 
urban  advertising  manager  of 
the  St,  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat;  Dec.  16. 

♦  •  * 

Rorert  M.  Duckett,  70,  a 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times;  librari¬ 
an  at  the  Times  and  Neu's-Ob- 
serrrer;  Dec.  15. 

m  *  * 

Joe  M.  Leonard  Sr.,  75,  vice- 
president  of  Register  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Gaines- 
^'ille  (Tex.)  Register;  Dec.  13. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Schilp- 
LIN,  55,  wife  of  the  publi.sher  of 
the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily 
Times;  Dec.  16. 

*  *  * 

George  Dixon,  65,  former  re¬ 
porter  in  Moose  Jaw,  Sask., 
Toronto,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  who  achieved  fame  as  a 
Washington  humor  columnist  for 
King  Features  Syndicate  over 
the  past  25  years;  Dec.  20,  two 
weeks  after  returning  from  a 
trip  around  the  world. 

«  «  « 

David  L.  Miller,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tamaqua  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Courier;  Dec.  17. 

*  *  * 

Charles  E.  Branha.m,  60,  re¬ 
tired  (1964)  from  the  Branham 
Company;  Dec.  10,  in  Atlanta. 

*  *  « 

Foster  Eaton,  71,  ex-news¬ 
paperman  and  editor  of  St.  Louis 
Commerce;  Dec.  11. 

*  ♦  « 

Mrs.  John  E.  Thomason,  82. 
mother  of  Mims  Thoma.son,  UPI 
president;  Dec.  15. 


Author  Hoiioreil 

Phoenix 

Jerry  Eaton,  sports  editor  of 
the  Arizona  Republic,  is  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  one  of  four  Outstand¬ 
ing  Young  Men  of  1965  awards 
presented  by  the  Phoenix  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  community  and  pro¬ 
fessional  proficiency.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  book  on  contempo¬ 
rary  Arizona  titled  “The  State 
We’re  In.’’ 


FERGUSON 


'  Harrv  Ferguson.  UPl’s  National  Reporter. 

covered  page  one  news  for  rwore  than 
^  30  years. 

His  home  base  is  Washington,  but  his  beat 
is  as  Wide  as  the  nation.  i 

^  Fer.guson's  versatility  as  a  reporter  and  his 

Jjjtr  lucid  writing  style  are  respected  by  editors 

^  and  readers  alike. 

“By  Harry  Fergus6n"-another  big  by  line  from  ^  > 

X-Jnited  I\'ess  Internationa,! 
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Reindeer,  Mailbox 
Are  Seasonal  Props 

lly  Georfje  Will 


Winn  you  stop  to  consider 
that  (’hristmas  has  been  ffoinp 
on  for  nearly  2,000  years,  and 
that  there  have  been  newspa¬ 
pers  for  several  hundred,  it’s 
surprising  that  any  newspaper 
ever  comes  up  with  a  new 
Christmas  promotion  idea. 

If  your  newspaper  has  a  gala 
Christmas  party  for  its  carrier 
organization,  or  its  employees, 
you  can  be  sure  that  you’re  one 
of  hundreds,  maybe  thousands 
who  do  the  same. 

If  you  use  your  paper’s  news 
columns  to  raise  money,  food, 
toys  or  goodies  for  the  poor, 
needy,  handicapped  or  under¬ 
privileged  of  the  community, 
again  you’re  just  one  of  the 
pack  doing  what  comes  natu¬ 
rally,  during  the  Yuletide  sea- 
.son  of  “Peace  on  Earth,  Good¬ 
will  Tow'ard  Men.’’ 

And  if  you  gaily  decorate 
your  building,  area,  plaza  or 
press  with  the  lights  and  colors 
of  the  Season,  you’re  in  the 
same  l)oat  with  the  merchant 
do\vn  the  street,  your  advertis¬ 
ers  and  readers. 

Once  in  a  while,  however,  a 
newspaper  comes  up  with  a 
unique  Christmas  promotion 
idea.  And  just  as  if  Santa  dis¬ 
tributes  it  along  with  the  toys 
in  his  pack,  within  a  year  or  tw’o 
the  new  idea  that  started  in 
New  England  has  spread  to 
California. 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Oh- 
sterver’s  annual  “Singing  Chidst- 
mas  Tree’’  promotion,  jointly 
sponsoi-ed  with  a  local  Choral 
Society,  with  106  voices  in  the 
form  of  a  living  tree  gave  con¬ 
certs  and  raised  more  than  $6,- 
1)00^  for  local  charities  last  year. 
E4’P  has  heard  of  several  other 
newspapers  that  have  picked  up 
this  original  idea. 

Giant  Mailbox 

This  year.  Rose  Ella  Metrie, 
who’s  been  promotion  manager 
of  the  Jaeksonville  (Fla.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Florida  Times-Union 
for  less  than  a  year,  has  come 
up  with  a  new  twist  on  an  old 
idea. 

The  Jacksonville  papers  are 
sponsoring  what  they  call  the 
“world’s  largest  mailbox.”  A 
typical  RFD-type  mailbox  was 
constructed,  measuring  16-feet 
long,  eight  feet  wide  and  ten 
feet  high,  constructed  from  20- 
ffauge  aluminum.  The  mailbox 
was  mounted  on  a  20-foot  flat¬ 


bed  truck  trailer.  For  a  month 
preceding  Christmas,  the  trailer 
was  hauled  on  a  tour  of  eight 
.suburban  shopping  centers 
around  Jacksonville. 

Thousands  of  children  walked 
up  a  flight  of  carpeted  steps  to 
a  platform  to  drop  their  letters 
to  Santa  into  a  box,  exiting  by 
sliding  down  a  sliding  board. 
Wrought-iron  railings  were 
Iiainted  red,  green  and  white, 
to  match  the  awming  that  cov¬ 
ered  the  porch  of  the  mailbox. 

Each  child’s  letter  bearing  a 
name  and  retum  address  gets  a 
reply  from  the  newspaper,  with 
some  of  the  letters  published  in 
the  Jacksonville  newspapers. 
The  local  postoffice  assigned  a 
special  zipcode  (99701)  to  the 
maillwx,  to  show'  just  how  up  to 
date  the  idea  really  is. 

To  illustrate  that  a  newspa¬ 
per  doesn’t  have  to  be  big  to 
come  up  with  a  fresh  Christmas 
promotion  idea,  the  Clearfield 
(Pa.)  Progress,  (circ.  14,053) 
helped  to  promote  shopping  in 
Clearfield’s  downtow'n  business 
section  this  year,  by  sending  out 
Rudolph  the  Reindeer  to  roam 
the  streets  and  greet  young¬ 
sters  accomi)anying  their  par¬ 
ents  on  shopping  trips. 

Rudolph,  who  is  a  Progress 
staffer,  has  been  a  big  hit  with 
the  youngsters,  and  in  many 
cases  has  draw’n  parents  to  the 
special  night  shopping  “because 
the  kids  wanted  to  meet  Ru¬ 
dolph.”  Rudolph  shakes  hands 
(paws?)  with  the  youngsters 
and  distributes  small  candy 
canes. 

Golbert  D.  Frame,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  accompanies  Ru¬ 
dolph  on  his  rounds  and  keeps 
him  supplied  with  the  candy 
canes  from  a  Progress  carrier 
bag. 

“We’ve  found  the  promotion 
both  successful  and  rew’arding,” 
says  George  A.  Scott,  editor. 

• 

Messapes  to  GI’s 

Manhattan,  Kan. 

Bill  Colvin,  editor  of  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Mercury,  has  gone  to 
Saigon  to  deliver  taped  greet¬ 
ings  from  Manhattan  area  fami¬ 
lies  of  servicemen  in  Viet  Nam. 
He  planned  to  bring  messages 
back.  Cooperating  in  the  proj¬ 
ect,  approved  by  the  Defense 
Department,  were  the  Mercury, 
radio  station  KNAM  and  the 
Union  National  Bank. 


Houston  Post  (]o. 
Realigns  Officers 

Houston 

A  realignment  of  officers  of 
the  Houston  Post  Company  was 
effected  at  the  .stockholders’ 
meeting  here  Dec.  21. 

.Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  moves 
up  to  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer,  her  son, 
William  O.  Hobby  Jr.,  executive 
editor,  becoming  president  of  the 
company. 

John  C.  Stetson,  general  man¬ 
ager,  was  made  an  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  company 
and  president  of  the  newspaper 
division. 

Jack  Harris,  general  manager 
of  KPRC  stations,  was  elected 
vicepresident  of  the  company 
and  president  of  the  broadcast 
division. 

Re-electetl  vicepresidents  were: 
Harry  E.  Haye.s.  advertising 
director;  Jack  E.  Short,  pro<luc- 
tion  manager;  and  M.  B.  Wo¬ 
mack,  treasurer-comptroller. 

• 

FCC  AHketl  to  Okay 
Want'Ad  Station 

WASHIN<:T«tN 

In  an  application  for  transfer 
of  the  license  of  a  Ix>s  Angeles 
fm  radio  station,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  is 
l)eing  asked  to  approve  an  op¬ 
eration  in  which  112  hours  a 
week  would  be  devoted  to  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  on  the  air. 

Gordon  McLendon,  whose 
company  owns  stations  in  Dal¬ 
las,  Houston,  Oakland-San 
Francisco  and  Buffalo,  wants  to 
buy  KGLA,  Los  Angeles,  eight- 
year-old  station,  for  $400,000. 
His  program  format,  filed  with 
FCC,  would  provide  for  public 
service  announcements  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  station’s  want-ad 
business.  The  ads  would  be 
sold  on  a  per-word  rate. 


Beck  Awards  Go 
To  6  on  Tribune 

Chicago 

Twenty-six  Chicago  Tribune 
editorial  staff  members  were 
honored  recently  at  a  retirement 
luncheon  and  six  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  were  named  as  winners 
of  the  1965  Edward  Scott  Beck 
awards  for  journalistic  per¬ 
formance. 

Jules  Dubois,  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondent,  and  Chesly 
Manly,  roving  reporter,  shared 
a  $1,284  prize  in  the  foreign 
news  division.  Mr.  Manly  had 
been  assigned  this  year  to  the 
Viet  Nam  war. 

Thomas  Morrow,  conductor 
of  the  Line  O’  Type  or  Two  col¬ 
umn  on  the  editorial  page,  won 
the  $1,284  award  for  domestic 
reporting.  He  was  cited  for  his 
story  describing  an  old  gradu¬ 
ate’s  return  to  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
the  originality  and  humor  of 
the  introductory  items  in  the 
column. 

Photographers  who  shared 
another  $1,284  prize  are  Phil 
Mascione,  sports;  George  Quinn, 
general  assignment;  and  Ron¬ 
ald  Bailey,  Sunday  department. 

Stewart  D.  Owen,  retired 
managing  editor  of  the  Tribune, 
presented  the  retirees,  who  were 
honored  guests. 

Reartloii  Appointed 

The  appointment  of  Edward 
J.  Reardon,  a  former  New  Jersey 
newspaper  reporter,  as  Public 
Information  Manager  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Telephone  &  Electronics 
International  Incorporated,  a 
subsidiary  of  General  Telephone 
&  Electronics  Corporation,  has 
been  announced  by  George  W. 
Griffin  Jr.,  Vicepresident-Public 
Relations  of  GT&E. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


^EW  r.OrPLE  I> 


By  Rirk  Friedman 

Earlier  this  month,  Ed  and 
Suzy  Randeffffer  left  the  co-edi- 
torship  of  the  weekly  Mission 
(Tex.)  Times  and  picked  up  the 
same  title  at  the  weekly  Lawr¬ 
ence  (Kans.)  Outlook. 

In  his  first  issue,  Ed  Randeg- 
jyer  laid  out  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  country  editor.  Also, 
some  of  his  own  solutions.  Ap¬ 
propriately  enough,  his  standing 
column  head  was  titled  “Country 
Editor.” 

Ed  asked  his  readers:  “Does 
Lawrence  need  a  ‘country  editor’ 
— and  if  so,  this  one?”  He  added : 
“We’re  about  to  find  out.” 

Keystone 

Ed’s  contention  was  that  the 
readers  themselves  would  ulti¬ 
mately  decide.  And  if  they  de¬ 
cided  in  his  favor,  advertisers 
would  respond.  “Then,”  he 
wrote,  “we  will  make  a  profit, 
which  I’ve  found  is  the  keystone 
of  a  really  free  press.” 

He  pointed  out  that  criticism 
was  a  primary  function  of  any 
newspaper,  adding:  “It  certainly 
should  be  the  prime  function  of 
a  country  editor,  even  though 
this  editor’s  roughest  criticism 
is  usually  reserved  for  unin¬ 
formed  critics.  This  is  part  of 
my  definition  of  a  country  editor, 
which  cannot  be  found  in  Webs¬ 
ter. 

“My  ideas  on  duties  of  a 
country  editor  go  back  to  my 
growing-up  years  in  Paris,  Mo. 
For  several  decades,  that  little 
town  of  1,400  (then  and  now) 
was  blessed  with  two  country 
editors. 

“They  were  both  fine  men. 
And  like  many  fine  men,  they 
failed  to  see  eye  to  eye  on  many 
issues.  In  fact,  legend  has  it,  the 
elder  of  the  two  once  horse¬ 
whipped  his  junior  competitor 
in  the  lobby  of  the  courthouse. 

“Whether  this  is  true  or  not, 
there  are  many  documented  oc¬ 
casions  when  irate  readers 
horse-w’hipped  editors.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  I  escaped  this  fate  in  my 
first  country  editorship  at  Mis¬ 
sion,  Tex.  Or  maybe  I  just  re¬ 
ceived  the  electronic  age  version 
of  a  horse-whipping.  The  weapon 
was  television  and  didn’t  hurt 
much.” 

Ed  explained  to  his  Outlook 
readers  how  a  candidate  for 
sheriff  bought  a  half-hour  of 
television  time  to  refute  Ed’s 
endorsement  of  his  opponent. 
One  of  the  reasons  Ed  did  this, 
he  told  his  Outlook  readers,  was 
because  this  candidate  was 
active  in  an  organization  pro- 


Ed  Randegger 

fessing  to  help  Americans  of 
Mexican  decent  in  the  Mission 
area.  But  the  group,  according 
to  Ed,  was  actually  a  front  for 
the  'Teamsters  Union  “which 
was  more  interested  in  exploit¬ 
ing  than  helping  these  Mexican- 
Americans.” 

Ed  said  the  unendorsed  can¬ 
didate  quoted  parts  of  Ed’s  col¬ 
umn  on  television,  interspersing 
the  quotes  with  “You  lie,  Mr. 
Editor,  you  lie!”  This,  Ed 
claimed,  took  a  lot  of  time  be¬ 
cause  the  candidate  said  “You 
lie”  in  both  English  and  Spanish. 

He  lost  the  election.  “Perhaps 
it  was  fortunate  for  him,  too,” 
Ed  wrote.  “Shortly  after  the 
election  he  was  hired  on  as  a 
Teamster  organizer.  The  job 
should  have  paid  at  least  as  well 
as  the  sheriff’s  post,  and  he 
didn’t  hav'e  to  worry  about  the 
next  election.” 

Digging 

Ed  i)ointed  out  that  such  oc¬ 
currences  were  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween  in  the  life  of  a  country 
editor.  “But,”  Ed  added,  “they 
dramatize  that  a  country  editor 
can  succeed  only  by  digging  for 
the  facts  needed  to  analyze  every 
situation  involving  his  readers 
and  then  writing  what  he  really 
thinks.  A  country  editor  can’t 
crawfish  and  he  should  be  able 
to  ‘stand  the  heat.’  ” 

Ed  expressed  the  hope  that 
he  and  his  co-editor  wife,  Suzy, 
would  provide  an  independent 
voice  for  progress  in  the  Lawr¬ 
ence  area,  serving  all  citizens. 
“If  we  succeed,  the  Outlook  will 
become  a  necessity  for  citizens 
of  the  area  who  want  to  know 
what’s  really  going  on  and  why,” 
he  wrote. 

“.4nd  we  plan  to  present  the 


Suzy  Randegger 

information  in  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  way  possible  while  offering 
a  little  fun  along  the  way.  The 
Outlook  has  made  great  strides 
in  increased  readability  and  at¬ 
tractiveness  in  the  past  year.  We 
hope  to  continue  the  job  while 
liecoming  a  part  of  Lawrence 
ourselves.” 

The  10,000-circulation  (both 
paid  and  free)  offset  weekly  is 
owned  by  Carlyle  Publications 
and  the  Randeggers  have  the 
titles  of  editors  and  general 
managers.  Neither  Randegger 
fits  into  the  .stereotype  of  what 
some  people  think  is  a  country 
editor.  This  is  what  their  back¬ 
grounds  were  previous  to  the 
last  two  years  on  the  Mission 
Times. 

Suzy,  a  graduate  of  Purdue 
University  and  native  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  has  been  associate  editor  of 
two  magazines.  Industrial  Mar¬ 
keting  (where  she  edited  the 
sales  promotion  leas  section), 
and  the  Tool  Engineer.  She’s 
also  been  a  bacteriologist  (her 
college  major)  for  a  freeze-dry 
foods  firm  and  she’s  worked  in 
public  relations  out  of  Chicago. 

Ed,  34,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Journalism  degree 
in  advertising.  For  two  years  he 
.served  as  a  staff  correspondent 
for  United  Press  International 
in  Indianapolis,  covering  such 
big  stories  as  the  grand  jury 
investigation  of  the  Indiana 
highway  scandals  and  the  For¬ 
rest  Teel  murder  case. 

He  then  became  an  account 
executive  for  two  Chicago-based 
public  relations  firms,  first,  the 
Philip  Lesly  Company,  and  then 
Theodore  R.  Sills  &  Company. 
(The  Randeggers  met  in  Chi¬ 
cago.) 

Ed  left  Sills  in  IDfil  to  be¬ 
come  director  of  the  Edinburgh 
(Tex.)  Daily  Review,  parent 
paper  of  the  Mission  Times. 

Cable  Television 

It  didn’t  take  Ed  Randegger 
long  to  stir  up  some  local  con¬ 
troversy  at  Lawrence.  At  his 
first  Lawrence  City  Commission 
meeting,  he  learned  there  was  a 
proposal  to  bring  cable  television 


to  Lawrence.  Ed  noted  in  a  by- 
lined  story  that  he  thought  this 
was  a  problem  he  had  left  in 
Mission. 

His  story  pointed  out  that 
Dolph  Simons  Jr.,  of  the  daily 
Lawrence  Journal-World,  had 
sketched  an  outline  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  his  projected  company  would 
offer  Lawrence  residents. 

Ed  wrote  that  the  commis¬ 
sioners  agreed  “to  employ  the 
time  of  the  city  manager  and 
city  attorney  to  draw  up  a  fran¬ 
chise  for  an  applicant  who  ad¬ 
mitted  he  ‘didn’t  know  much’ 
about  what  his  non-existent  firm 
would  offer. 

“This  was  to  guarantee  that 
a  survey,  which  I  agree  is  costly, 
would  not  go  for  nought.  But 
tho.se  noughts  should  be  part  of 
any  business  and  they  certainly 
are  part  of  the  CATV  business 
in  most  cities.” 

Ed  contende<l  that  repre.senta- 
tives  of  a  number  of  professional 
firms  would  probably  show  up  at 
another  commission  meeting 
with  proposed  franchises  in  hand 
spelling  out  specifics  including 
the  rate  to  be  charged  to  the  set 
owner,  the  number  of  free  lines 
to  be  run  to  schools,  hospitals 
and  other  public  buildings,  the 
amount  of  revenue  to  go  into 
city  coffers  and  a  performance 
guarantee  payment,  all  in  flow¬ 
ing  legal  language. 

“I  presume  if  this  happens,” 
Ed  wrote,  “the  city  will  recon¬ 
sider  its  hasty  action.  In  any 
case,  they  should  publicize  that 
Lawrence  wants  CATV  and  ask 
other  professional  bidders  to 
enter  the  competition.” 

It  will  be  interesting  to  check 
on  this  country  editor  and  his 
co-editor  wife  a  year  from  now 
to  see  how  they  have  fart'd  in 
Lawrence,  Kans. 

in  it  * 

ENTRY  TIME— Any  edito¬ 
rial  or  editorial  column  appear¬ 
ing  originally  in  a  weekly 
newspaper  between  May  31, 
1965,  and  June  1,  1966.  may 
now  be  entered  in  the  Golden 
Quill  Award  for  Editorial 
Writing  competition,  sponsored 
by  the  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors.  Weekly  editors  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  are  invited  to  com¬ 
pete  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  editorials  from  the 
■same  newspaper.  To  be  accepted 
for  the  contest,  entries  must  be 
received  at  the  Southern  Illinois 
University  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Carbondale,  Ill.,  no  later 
than  June  10,  1966. 

*  *  * 

BIRTH— The  Catholic  Wit¬ 
ness,  an  offset  weekly,  will  be¬ 
gin  publishing  in  the  15-county 
Diocese  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on 
Jan.  13.  Managing  Editor  Carl 
Balcerak  .said  the  circulation 
would  be  .50,000. 
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pa(;k  of  the  week  . 


Weekly  Gets 
Best  of 
Two  Worlds 

By 

Kdiiiiinil  Arnold 

Bet‘11  tempted  to  p'o  to  tabloid 
format?  Wondering  about  the 
pros  and  eons?  So  is  the  staff 
at  the  Fremont  (Cal.)  Times. 

The  Times  is  a  new  weekly, 
only  five  months  old.  It  has  an 
unusual  format.  The  main  news 
section  is  a  tab;  into  it  is 
.stuffed  a  conventional  8-column 
section  of  women’s,  sports  and 
entertainment  .  .  .  plus  full-page 
grocery  ads.  Publisher,  Tom 
Gentry,  and  editor,  Erie  Howery, 
are  wondering  now.  Reader  re¬ 
action  has  been  enthusiastic  but 
they  still  have  doubts. 

For  tabloid  makeup: 

.More  pages  (even  though 
smaller)  make  the  reader  think 
he’s  getting  more  for  his  money; 

Each  page  can  have  a  strong 
story ; 

Taking  good  stuff  off  page  one 
can  build  inside  traffic; 

Smaller  heads  are  needed; 
this  can  raise  comp-room  effi¬ 
ciency  by  allowing  more  key- 
Iwarding  of  display  sizes; 

It  is  easier  to  sectionalize  the 
paper ; 

Smaller  art  has  greater  com- 
liarative  impact  on  a  small  page. 

Against  tab  makeup: 

The  loss,  in  this  case,  of  16 
column-inches  for  the  gutter 
margins  of  the  smaller  pages; 

More  justification  time.  It 
takes  almost  as  long  to  justify 
a  tab  page  as  a  full  one.  This 
is  especially  true  in  hot-metal 
makeup  but  applies  to  the  paste¬ 
up  the  Times  uses  for  offset. 

Temptation  to  use  less  ad 
space.  This  can  l>e  overcome  by 
better  salesmanship. 

Problems  with  standard  full- 
page  ads.  Only  on  the  inside 

Appointments  Made 
By  Insurance  Finn 

Boston 

Three  appointments  in  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Public  Relations 
Dei)artments  of  the  John  Han¬ 
cock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  were  announced  by 
Gerhard  D.  Bleicken,  senior 
vicepresident  and  secretary. 

William  R.  Eustis,  associate 
director,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising.  Over-all 
responsibility  for  the  company’s 
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Pleasing  page  marred  by  small  defects 


double-truck  can  this  be  solved 
and  it’s  not  too  good  to  run  ads 
sideways. 

The  image  of  a  “little  paper” 
may  be  undesirable  against  full- 
format  competition. 

The  solution  may  well  be  a 
hybrid  such  as  our  California 
brethren  have  concocted  here. 

On  the  tab  page  reproduced, 
the  nameplate  and  banner  are 
in  red.  It’s  an  unpleasant 
washed-out  color. 

The  nameplate  is  handsome 
and  distinctive  .  .  .  but  too  darn 
fenced  in  by  the  black  box. 

The  Gothic  WARM  SPRINGS 
headletter  is  poor.  Far  too  stud- 
horsey!  It  gets  worse  in  all-cap 


advertising  department  will  con¬ 
tinue  under  the  supeiwision  of 
Leavitt  Howard,  second  vice- 
president. 

James  R.  Holland,  assistant 
general  director,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  director  of  pub- 
lice  relations  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  under  the  supeiwision  of 
W.  Edward  Roughton,  second 
vicepresident.  Mr.  Holland  is  a 
former  INS  and  UP  reporter. 

Glenn  H.  Parsons,  director  of 
community  relations,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  general  di- 
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setting  which  ought  to  be 
avoided  in  any  headletter. 

The  foot  margin  is  far  too 
skimpy.  (Defect  does  not  show 
in  illustration.) 

Sports  page  heads  are  too 
black.  (Generalization:  Paste-up 
users  seem  to  have  a  strong 
preference  for  black  Gothics. 
They  shouldn’t.) 

The  armpit,  top  left,  is  bad. 
The  hood  on  column  4  is  non¬ 
functional.  You  can’t  see  it! 
Besides,  boxes  (or  hootls)  should 
not  butt  against  pictures. 

But  the  full-tab  combo  is  still 
intriguing. 

IN  A  NUT  SHELL:  The  best 
of  two  worlds. 


rector  —  public  relations  and 
will  continue  direct  supervision 
of  community  relations. 

• 

Noel  Chambers  Moves 
To  WSJ  Eastern  Edition 

Noel  Chambers  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  production 
manager  of  the  JVall  Street 
Journal’s  Eastern  Edition.  The 
announcement  was  made  by 
Thomas  S.  Maguire,  national 
advertising  production  man¬ 
ager. 


Bishop  Praises 
Lou  Cassels  on 
Council  Reports 

PlTTSBl'RGII 

Lou  Cassels  of  the  UPI  re¬ 
ceived  special  praise  for  his 
coverage  of  the  Ecumenical 
Council  by  Bishop  John  J. 
Wright,  chairman  of  one  of  the 
council’s  commissions. 

.Making  his  first  public  ap¬ 
pearance  since  returning  from 
Rome,  Bishop  Wright,  speaking 
to  Sigma  Delta  (?hi  members 
here  Dec.  16,  praised  the  general 
coverage  of  the  council  by  the 
press  saying  it  was  “mostly  ac¬ 
curate  and  almost  always  just.” 

When  asked  to  single  out  an 
individual.  Bishop  Wright 
pointed  out  Mr.  Cassels,  a  non- 
Catholic,  for  his  conscientious 
and  impartial  efforts  and  added 
that  he  always  made  a  point  of 
checking  out  quotes  and  infor¬ 
mation  with  the  individuals 
whom  he  wrote  about. 

Bishop  Wright  said  he  noticed 
a  substantial  improvement  of 
accurate  reporting  as  the  coun¬ 
cil  progressed. 

In  lb62,  he  said,  when  the 
council  opcmed,  many  of  the 
l)ress  felt  ill-at-ease,  as  indeed, 
(lid  many  of  the  Bishops,  but  as 
time  went  on  the  press  made 
many  adjustments  and  improved 
greatly. 

Bishop  Wright,  a  former 
newspaperman,  said  one  of  the 
problems  of  press  coverage  of 
the  council  was  that  the  press 
is  used  to  covering  political  con¬ 
ventions  or  other  such  events  of 
I)olitical  significance. 

The  council,  however,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  dealt  with  moral  and 
religious  issues  based  on  thou- 
.sands  of  years  of  history  and 
theological  doctrines,  and  thus 
many  times,  there  never  ap¬ 
peared  a  clear  cut  decision  and 
is.sues  were  often  complex. 

It  is  rather  difficult,  he  pointed 
out,  to  boil  these  intricate  issues 
down  to  .300  words  for  a  o’clock 
deadline. 

Bishop  Wright  made  41  round- 
trips  to  Rome  during  the  council. 

• 

Grand  President 
Of  Artists  Schools 

Westport,  Conn. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of 
Famous  Artists  Schools  Inc. 
announced  the  election  of  Gil¬ 
bert  K.  Granet  to  president  and 
Fred  Ludekens  to  chairman  of 
the  board,  at  a  meeting  follow¬ 
ing  the  sudden  death  Dec.  15, 
of  Albert  Dome,  founder,  pres¬ 
ident  and  chairman  of  the 
lx)ard. 
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Wiretapping 
Claim  Fails 
In  Tax  Case 

Andkrson,  S.  C. 

Federal  Judge  Edwin  M. 
Stanley  of  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
said  this  week  he  would  dis¬ 
allow  a  “wiretapping”  defense 
in  the  govei-ninent’s  tax  cases 
against  Wilton  E.  Hall,  publish¬ 
er,  and  Mrs.  Bessie  Palmer  Mc¬ 
Daniel,  secretary-treasurer,  of 
the  Anderson  Independent  and 
iMily  Mail, 

The  newspaper  executives, 
who  are  charged  with  conspir¬ 
acy  to  evade  payment  of  income 
taxes  in  1958-60,  denied  the  al¬ 
legations  and  asked  for  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  complaint  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Hall’s  “resi¬ 
dence  has  l)een  subjected  to 
wii'etapping,  and  possibly  other 
radio  electronic  listening  de¬ 
vices,  by  agents  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.”  This  activity, 
Mr.  Hall  asserted,  was  intended 
to  deny  him  a  fair  trial  and  due 
process  of  law,  and  invaded  his 
right  of  privacy.” 

Judge  Stanley  considered  the 
defense  motions  at  a  pre-trial 
hearing  last  week.  He  serve<l 
notice  that  his  formal  ruling 
will  deny  the  motion  on  the 
wiretapping  allegations. 

I>«*\ice  on  Telephone  INde 

“There  is  not  a  .scintilla  of 
evidence  to  indicate  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  anythng  to  do  with 
installing  a  device  on  a  tele- 
j)hone  pole  near  Hall’s  resi¬ 
dence,”  the  Judge  declared. 

“In  fact,”  he  added,  “the  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  was  not  as 
consistent  with  the  defendant 
having  planted  that  tap  and 
called  for  somebmly  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  come  hei  e  and  find  it.” 

The  Judge  ordered  that  the 
instrument  be  returned  to  Mr. 
Hall  and  he  suggested  that  it 
should  be  turned  over  to  the 
FBI  for  laboratory  examination 
and  further  investigation. 

“Let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may,”  the  Judge  said. 

Judge  Stanley  said  he  was  not 
ruling  immediately  on  the  de¬ 
fense  motion  to  delay  trial  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Hall  suffers  from  a 
critical  heart  ailment. 

Defense  attorneys  have  called 
for  a  bill  of  particulars  from 
the  government.  They  claim  the 
records  show  that  all  tax  re¬ 
turns  have  been  made  on  time 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  taxes  have  l)een  paid. 

Mrs.  McDaniel,  secretary  of 
the  publishing  company  for  40 
years,  entered  a  plea  of  inno¬ 
cent  on  all  six  counts. 


^  classified  section 

E«n«fit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISeicspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
K.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

I\eivspapers  Far  Sale 


Looking  for 
a  good 


y^tvspaper  Brokers 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth.  ; 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Phone  349>7422 

“America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker"  I 


CALIFORNIA 

WEEKLY? 


I  ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
!  that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  |)er* 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinfT. 

LHIN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION  , 
Daily  Newspaper  Prof^erties  I 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001  j 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news-  j 
paper  prot>erties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads*  ' 
<len.  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 


TIIROlKiH  OBSERVANCE  of  maxi- 
mum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv- 
(  ices.  NewspH|>er  Ser\'ice  Company,  Inc., 
I  has  l»een  chosen  to  handle  sales  of  many 
of  the  .S<»uth’s  lietter  newspaiters.  P.O. 
Dr.  12128.  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


I)E\N  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa.  Aiiz.  Ph:  {AC  602)  964-2431. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 

for  purchase  and  sale  of  | 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly  | 
in  Flastern  states  | 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Buildim; 
Washin>fton,  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
1*.  T.  Hines.  Publishers’  Service 
H<»\  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 


Growth 
*  Isolation 
Favorable 
Earnings 


If  you  have  $30,000  to 
$50,000  available  as 
cash  down  payment 
and  wish  to  own  a  fine 
weekly  in  this  fast¬ 
growing  state  .  .  . 


We  have  three 
"Possibilities" 


These  are  not  listings; 
these  newspapers  are 
not  “for  .sale.”  After 
thorough  study  and 
exploration  and  with 
your  active  interest, 
we  would  expect  to 
bring  the  publisher  of 
one  or  more  of  these 
properties  of  your 
choice  to  a  point  of  de¬ 
cision. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensttl 
Broker  of  Newspuiwr  I*ro|>erties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
i  P.O.  Box  .'>09,  RosebiirK,  Orett.,  974T0. 


Meu-spapt'rs  For  Sale 


CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
'  in  exceptionally  sound  area.  Good 
i  plant  —  profitable.  interesting  area. 
I  $24,000  down  includes  acets.  receivable. 
I  minimum  working  capital  neede<l. 

Grossing  $74,000.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim. 
Calif..  92«0.). 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Ncwspaiier  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


'  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY,  town  of 
I  S.OtO.  Offset  facilities.  In  Southern  part 
'  of  Midwest.  Big  construction  project 
appi-ove<l  to  start  soon.  Asking  $70,000. 
Box  992.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERN  CO.-SEAT  EXCLUSIVE 
,  weekly.  Modern  letterpress  plant  gross- 
I  ing  about  $100-M  ;  retail  sales  indicate 
;  potential  $150-M.  $125,000  with  $30,000 
cash  down  includes  accounts  receivable. 

I  This  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen. 

I  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  i 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif.,  | 
,  92805.  I 


Very  few  good  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers  are 
ever  “for  sale.”  This 
‘offer  ajiproach’  is  one 
of  the  liest  we  have 
found  to  open  up  the 
better  (iroperties  to  a 
.sale. 


I.«et  us  hear  from  you. 
Tell  us  your  back¬ 
ground,  experience  and 
financial  qualifications. 

Write  today  to: 

ABBOTT  E.  PAINE 
P.O.  Box  2563 
San  Bernardino, 
Calif.,  92406 

with 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 

Newspaper  Broker 
899  West  Bonita  Ave. 
Claremont,  Calif.,  91712 


AN^()U.^l.EM^:^T.s 

ISeicspapers  For  Sah- 

WESTERN  OFFSET  suburban  .veekly, 
exclusive  in  its  municipality.  New 
press — fine  equipment — high  potential. 
$40,000  cash  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder. 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr..  Anaheim.  Calif.,  92805. 


1.  .SOUTHEAST.  County  seat  exclusive. 
$70,000.  Terms  iiossible. 

2.  CALIFORNIA.  Weekly  group.  Grose 
$80,000.  Priced  at  $40,000.  Excellent 
terms. 

3.  PACIE'IC  NORTHWEST.  Offset 
weekly.  Gross  $75,000.  Price  $40,000. 

'  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
!  6381  Hollywooil  Blvd. 

IjOS  Angeles,  California  90028. 


TWO  COUNTY-SEAT  DAILIFJ.S.  /.one 
"i,  ten  miles  apart.  Combineil  circula¬ 
tion  6.000  to  7.000  range.  Both  cstab- 
lishe<l  over  50  years.  Now  in  separate 
plants  but  would  lie  ideal  for  single 
offset  plant.  Trade  area  iKipulaticin 
60,000;  growing.  Write  fully,  indicat¬ 
ing  resources  for  $100,000  cash  liown 
payment,  to  Bo.x  1064,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VIRGINIA  WEEKLY.  .30  Days  to  act! 
Beautiful  section.  $35,000  with  $8000 
I  down  and  $200  monthly.  E'.  H.  Titlow, 
i  Jr..  Broker.  1203  Highland  Ave., 
Blacksburg,  Va.,  24060. 


!\en-spapers  Wanted 


HAVE  QUALIFIED  CLIENT  wanU 
weekly  or  small  daily  Maryland,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Virginia,  eastern  West  Virginia. 
F.  H.  Titlow.  Jr.,  1203  Highland  Ave., 
Blacksburg,  Va.,  24060. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  SOUGHT  by 
financially  able  conservatively  inclined 
j  individual.  No  broker.  Work  through 
:  intermecliary  if  you  wish.  Box  1007, 
I  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 


I  e:xpe;rience;d  news  eiditor  look- 

ing  for  newspaper  investment.  Has  suls 
stnntia!  capital.  (Jriuluate  of  U.  of 
!  Illinois  J-Sch<H>l.  Age  37.  Strong  on  all 
1  e<litorial  phases  including  sports.  Prefer 
j  Area  5.  Box  1040.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Itusiness  Opportunities 


CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME! 
Health  forces  sale  of  Capitol  news 
bureau.  Indeiiendent  political  reporting 
I  for  leading  California  dailies.  Eatab- 
j  lished  1963.  has  solid  base  with  un- 
I  limited  room  for  expansion.  Must  act 
I  at  once  to  meet  start  of  1966  session. 
,  Box  966.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


N i: W  .‘^I’APK B  SKK VICES  ^ 

Fillers 

I  fillers  with  alternate  HEADS 

Save  editorial  and  composing  costs. 
I  P.O.  Box  5461,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  94101 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co..  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St. 
Dallas,  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.  W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Ehepert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 
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Equipment  Msrt 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Composing  Room 

OUTSTANDING  VALUES 
"CO.METr"  Linotype,  elec,  pot.  TTS 
keyboard.  Fairchild  keyboard,  new  *54. 

#31  1.1N0TYPE  #  over  60000,  elec, 
pot,  qu  adder, 

#5  LINOTYPE  “Bluestreak”  swinsr- 
ing  keyl>oard, 

C-3  INTERTYPE,  elec,  pot,  quadder. 
G-2  INTERTYPE,  elec,  pot,  quadder, 
T2/a0. 

Details  on  request 

Northern  Machine  Works,  323  N  4  St., 
Phila..  6.  Pa.  (AC  216)  MA  7-3800. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unite<l  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  usea  them,"  $84. ,70  to  $97. .70. 
None  liotter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  .St..  Elkin.  N.C. 

Worlil's  lareest  <listributor  of 
Newspaiwr  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  !tl9-H35-l 513 


DSM  INTF.'RTYPE— 72  channel  with 
side  tripcsl.  Serial  ^10206,  includinft 
two  72  channel  full  lenKth  mairazines, 
17  72  channel  splits  for  main,  8  aux¬ 
iliary  splits,  17  fonts  of  mats,  electric 
pot.  220  .'S-iihase  electric.  Available 
alH>ut  Feb.  1.  1966.  Contact:  D.  E. 
Stuckey.  Business  Manairer,  Journal- 
News,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  for  quote. 


FONT  18ill6  SPARTAN,  L.  &  B.. 
cut  72  main,  like  new.  $167.60  :  Font 
$3426,  Excelsior/Memphis  b..  excel-  i 
lent,  $126.00:  6-14  UViiversal  mold.  | 

like  new,  $50.00.  All  truaranteed.  Send 
on  approval.  E.  L.  Wilkinson,  1416  W. 
6th  St.,  Anderson.  Indiana  46016. 


LINOTYPE  model  35.  ser.  #1148-M1L 
Avail,  now  I  Two  72  and  two  90-channel 
magazines,  6  pocket  molds,  elec.  i>ot, 
metal  feeder,  Merft.  Hydra-quadder. 
Mohr  saw.  mold  coolinft  blower.  AC 
(tear  V-l*lt  drive,  series  of  Goth.  & 
Spart.  mats  8-36  pt.,  autom.  stops.  3- 
phase  >,5-hp  (tear  V-lielt  drive,  t/6-hp 
blower  motor,  3  split  ma(t8.,  6  strt. 
ma(r8.  3  yrs.  old.  Excellent  condition. 
Ralph  Dear  (AC  312)  668-4110.  Daily 
Journal,  Box  360,  Wheaton.  III.,  60188. 


GOING  OFFSET?  Excellent  buy  and 
immediate  delivery  of  Friden  Justo- 
writer  Recorder,  new,  14-pt.  Commer¬ 
cial  face.  Cash,  terms  or  lease.  Penin¬ 
sula  Press,  128  W.  Market  St..  Salis- 
burg,  Md.,  21801.  Phone  301-749-3732. 


INTERTYPE  G-4.  42  PICA  with  quad¬ 
der  #18,360.  Must  sell  to  make  room. 
Any  reasonable  offer  will  be  accepted. 
CENTRAL  TYPE.  1711  Vine  St.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103.  (AC  215) 
LO  8-7350. 


STRAIGHT  MATTER  UNIT 
Intertype,  single  magazine,  thoroughly 
rebuilt  in  Star  Parts  factory  1902,  with 
Autosetter  highsi>eed  operating  unit. 
Star  hydraulic  quadder  and  standard 
perforator.  All  electric.  Like  new.  Cost 
$15,000:  will  take  40%  off.  Going  offset. 

THE  TIMES-JOURNAL 
Cobleskill,  New  York  12043 
Phone:  518-234-2515 


('.omputer  Fitr  Siile 

BURROUGHS  E-2100  programmed  for 
newspaper,  including  display,  classifierl 
and  circulation  receivables  and  payroll. 
Used  approximately  18  months.  Reason 
for  disposing:  unifying  of  group  ac¬ 
counting.  Call  or  write:  Wm.  A.  Bean, 
Comptroller.  Daily  Journal,  295  N. 
Broad  St..  Elizabeth,  N.J..  07208.  (AC 
201)  EL  4-5000. 


Perforator  Tape 

I/)WEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  i)er  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Photoengraving  Equipment 

GOf)D  AS  NEW  FAIRCHILD  Scan-A-  I 
Graver,  standard  model,  65  line  screen,  j 
Ready  for  <ielivery.  $2,000 — or  make  ! 
offer.  Carroll  Publishing  Co.,  Box  468,  i 
Carrollton,  tieorgia  30117.  I 


FAIRCHILD  CADET.  S.5-line  screen,  in 
excellent  condition,  $1500.00.  McCook 
Daily  Gazette,  McCook,  Nebr.,  69001. 

I‘ri'sses  Jt  Machinery 


GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS?  | 

I  Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
I  equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  jyo* 
j  tential  circulation  and  advertisinjj.  We 
!  have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  pro  in 
I  excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice 
I  which  can  l»e  in  your  selected  TK>8ition 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a  I 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75.- 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  i>e  discuased  with  interested  ; 
anhstantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Rox  1366. 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


PRESS  HONANZA:  Six-unit  TTnitubu- 
lar  available  In  Aujniat  1066.  Press 
completely  rebuilt  in  1963  when  erected 
in  our  plant.  194H  units.  Complete  with' 
roll  stands,  upper  former,  two  color 
humps,  reversinjr  cylinders,  etc.  Com¬ 
plete  stereo  includin"  Sta-Hi,  saw,  j 
millinir  machine.  Hammond  Easy-  i 
Kaster  an*!  I*Iane-0-Plate.  Skillet!  erec-  | 
tor  available.  See  it  in  operation.  1 
Shouhl  >be  $90.r00:  our  pr»ce  $55,000. 

I  \V.  J.  Missett,  Casper.  Wyominjf,  Star- 
!  Tribune.  Tel:  (AC  307)  237-R451.  i 

’"  ’TuNIT  hoe  —  22-3/4"  ; 

3  Arch  Units  1938 — 1  C.olor  Convertible 
1919- -2  Reverses— 2  AC  Drives — -2  End 
Roll  Stands  with  Power  Hoists. 

Available  August  1966  , 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N  Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


^X>R  SALE — Three  units  Goss  hisrh  ' 
speetl  low  construction  end  feed  press.  | 
Up  to  24  pntres  straiprht  run.  48  pnires 
collect.  Oouble  64-paue  folder — 23-9/16 
cutoff  (9  col.)  68-72"  max.  roll.  Antrle 
bar  and  web  detector  on  every  unit. 
Four  new  form  rollers.  One  nine  100 
h.p.  motor.  Electric  eye  control  benrd 
for  100  h.p.  motor.  Contact  Jack  Ken¬ 
ner.  Mechanical  Superintendent.  The 
Lima  News.  Lima.  Ohio,  45802. 


PRINT  YOUR  OWN  OFFSET  PAPER 
in  your  own  shnp  with  an  LR  Harris 
14  X  54  sheet-fwl  press:  prints  4  padres 
up  with  sparkliny:  halftones,  etc.  Tn- 
clude<l  is  vacuum  frame,  arc  lijjht.  The 
entire  lot,  as  is.  on  our  floor,  only 
$2,300.  Come  see  it  print  or  send  for  a 
copy  of  paper  the  press  is  printing: 
now.  Lambertville  (N.J.)  Beacon. 


C.OSS  HIGH  SPEEDLTNER 
1-units.  1  double  folder.  22^%^  1  color 
hump.  1-100  H.P.  AC  drive,  reels  and  I 
tensions,  complete  stereo,  I 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO._  | 

"Newspaper  Kquiiiment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif.  . 


COLE  FOLDERS 

'4.  comh.  can  GLUE  FOLD. 

TTIIM  product  in  one  operation.  24.- 
000  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  all  rota.ry  presses.  Okla.  City 
Mach.  Wks.  Inc..  1637  W.  Main.  Okla. 

.  City.  Okla.  73104  (AC  405)  CE  6-.8S41. 


VANGUARD  web  offset  press,  com¬ 
pletely  reconditioned.  Will  sell  as  8  or 
I  12-page  (16  or  24  tabloid)  with  quarter 
folder.  We  will  train  your  pressman 
and  install  press.  Herald  Newspapers. 
I  Inc..  6016  Broadway,  Gary,  Ind.  46409. 


16.PAGE  CKISS  ROTARY  PRESS,  com¬ 
plete  with  full  stereo— running  daily — 
a  real  sacrifice  at  $3500.00.  McCook 
Daily  Gazette.  McCook.  Nebr.,  69001. 
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Presses  &  Machinery 
Available! 

GOSS  3  DECK  STRAIGHT  LINE 
HIGH  SPEED  SEXTUPLE 
WEB  PRESS 

One  of  the  best.  Excellent  condition.  . 
Now  printing  36,000  circulation  daily. 
48  page  capacity.  29,000  per  hour, 
^rial  1386  with  2  to  1  folder.  23  A 
inch  cutoff.  Good  rollers  and  blankets. 
Three  sets  of  angle  bars  with  bay 
window  arranirement  for  two  colors  | 
and  black.  Can  run  8  spot  colors  up  to  | 
32  pages^  and  2  spot  colors  up  to  40  I 
pages.  Faced  hand  tension,  hydraulic  | 
brakes  with  graphalloy  shoes.  Has  | 
Westinghouse  75  horsepower  drive  motor  ' 
220  A.  C.,  60  cycles  with  7 1/4  H.  P.  j 
inching  motor  and  overload  protection,  j 
Cline-Westinghouse  Control  Panel  with  ’ 
set  of  extra  parts.  Handles  newsprint  i 
rolls  up  to  60  inches  and  36  inches  in  ‘ 
diameter.  Regular  maintenance  pro¬ 
gram.  Being  replaced  to  double  our  I 
page  capacity.  See  this  Press  in  oper¬ 
ation  now.  Write: 

S.  P.  Hundley,  General  Manager 
THE  NEWS-GAZETTE 
48  Main  Street 
Champaign,  Illinois  61823 


WE  NEED  THE  ROOM 
13-F<s(t  steel  topiiesi  stone  with  full 
.storage  lielow,  $150:  Fonts  of  8,  10  and 
U-|it.  mats  reasonably  iiriced;  Chal¬ 
lenge  2HL7"  lever  cutter.  $425;  .50"  No. 
2  Miehle,  3  sets  cores.  12  matche<l  8-col. 
chases.  3-|ihnse  motor  e<)uipment,  $750  : 
Omnh:i  folder  with  entlless  tapes  and 
new  e<iui|>nient  to  .-ittach  to  a  flath^l. 
these  (lurts  never  unpackerl,  cost  $1200 
new  7  years  ag<»,  $550.  Both  the 
Miehle  an<l  the  Omaha  can  l>e  laiught 
logcther  for  $1200.  Contact:  Jim  Carl- 
lierg,  Roseville,  Illinois  61713.  Phone 
309-426-2611. 


SCOTT  MULTI  UNIT 
f>  Units,  2  double  folders,  23^,"  cut¬ 
off.  complete  with  aluminum  chases. 
4  Capco  fountains,  2  Cole  V4  folders, 
2  Sta-Hi  final  trim.  Master  Former. 
Scorcher,  3-year-old  Wf>od  Pony  Auto- 
plate  with  vacuum  back  and  water- 
cooled  arch. 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 


PUBLISHERS  OF  FREE  PAPERS 
may  lease,  or  buy  on  easy  terms  from 
us,  all  e<iui|>ment  needed,  offset  or  let¬ 
terpress  new  or  reconditioned — includ¬ 
ing  web  offset  pres.ses,  sheet  fed 
presses.  colliitors,  cameras,  plate- 
makers,  sinks,  cutters,  etc.  National 
Publishers'  Supply  Corp.,  Box  29.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Wisconsin  54923. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  CThurch  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


Presses  &  Machinery 

1955  HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE  PRESS 

6  Units — 1  Color  Cylinder — 3  Reverses 
Double  Folder — Balloon  Formers — Con¬ 
veyor  AC  Unit  Drives — Web  Break  De¬ 
tectors — Sheet  S^verinjf — Reels  and  Pas¬ 
ters— Trackage  and  Turntables. 

Available  March  1766 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

STA-HI  MASTER  ROUTER  23ft" 
cut-off,  now  available.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  83701. 

II  anted  to  Huy 

CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erectors" 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

j  USED  MAIL  ROOM  CONVEYOR,  rol- 
I  ler-type,  motorized,  alxtut  35-ft.  long. 
Must  be  in  good  condition.  Write  com¬ 
plete  information,  including  price,  to 
Box  997,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


HOK  IB-page  Z  Pattern  Printing  Unit 
4  pages  wide,  with  or  without  color 
oylimlcr.  f*ony  Autoplate.  22-%"  cut-<»ff 
&  electric  stereo  furnace.  Box  986.  E<li- 
tor  &  I’ublisher. 

!  WE  WOULD  CONSIDER  BUYING  en- 

‘  tire  used  offset  plant  for  weekly  news¬ 
paper;  8  or  12-page  press.  Write  to: 
Williams  Newspaper  Co..  1520  Granil 
Ave.,  Spencer,  Iowa  51301. 


USBD  GOSS  SUBLTRBAN  or  VAN¬ 
GUARD  22  wanted.  2  or  3  units.  Side 
register  Goss  only.  Write  complete  in¬ 
formation  including  price  to  Box  9IU, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

STA-HI  Twinned  Plate  Router  &  Ma.s- 
ter  Former.  22— 'VI"  cut-off :  Premier 
Rotary  Shaver  &  Mat  Roller,  heavy 
duly  mtMlel.  Bo.x  961,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  tpecifle  Identification 
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Help  Wsrited 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


.Administrative. 


Experienced  Newspaper 
PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR 


Must  know  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  and  be  thorouRhljr  familiar 
with  insurance  programs,  pen¬ 
sion  plan  administration,  safety, 
wafre  and  salary  programs,  job 
evaluation,  and  labor  relations, 
including  participation  on  negro- 
tiating  team.  The  man  who  can 
qualify  will  report  directly  to 
the  general  manager,  and  will 
till  a  top-level  administrative 
spot  on  a  progressive  newspaper 
in  a  growing  metropolitan  mar¬ 
ket.  Chart  Area  6.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability.  All  re¬ 
plies  strictly  confidential. 

Box  96?  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  SECKETARY 
I'uhlisher.V  Association 
ImmcHiiate  opening'  for  a  top-flight  ex- 
l>eriente<l  newspai^tr  labor  negotiator 
to  assume  complete  charge  of  Associa¬ 
tion  ortices  r^resenting  ^wo  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  in  Zone  5.  Salary  open. 
Send  full  details,  age.  exi>erience.  pres¬ 
ent  income  to  Box  1025,  Ed'tor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  All  inquiries  held  in  complete 
confidence. 

NEIWSPAPEK  AtXX)i:NTANT.  pre¬ 
ferably  employe<l  as  second  or  third 
man.  to  All  new  iK>8ition  and  grow 
with  it.  Must  l>e  strong  on  collections, 
budget,  office  procedures.  Send  resum^ 
to :  Howard  Seelye,  Palos  Vercles  News- 
pai>ers,  Box  2400.  Palos  Verdes  Penin¬ 
sula.  Calif.,  00274. 


.ARTISTS  -  (2)  —  experienced  or  fast-  i 
learning  beginners.  Retouch,  layout  on 
daily  publication.  Other,  roto  magazine.  < 
Box  9R0.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

Circulation  I 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  CM  for  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  morning  10,000  circu¬ 
lation  new8pai>er  located  in  Zone  5.  I 
Please  state  salary  requirements,  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  Box  968.  E<ii- 
tor  &  Publisher.  ' 

GO-GETTTER  CM  for  5.500  Northern  j 
Ohio  offset  daily  that  is  ready  for  1 
growth.  Opixirtunity  for  district  man  ' 
or  someone  with  some  experience  to  i 
make  his  mark.  Salary  and  bonus.  Tell  i 
all.  P.O.  Box  71.  Norwalk.  Ohio  44857.  I 

CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR  to  work 
with  boys  and  adult  motor  route  car¬ 
riers  on  A.M.  pH|>er.  Must  lx-  aggres¬ 
sive.  strong  leader.  If  you  seek  ad¬ 
vancement  in  keeping  with  your  ability, 
send  full  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  1056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising  ^ 

WANTED:  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  , 
With  **A  Tiger  in  His  Tank.*’ 

Large  eastern  metropolitan  daily  and 
Sunday  in  highly-competitive  market  | 
has  opening  for  proven  organizer  and  | 
producer.  Work  with  strongly-oriented  i 
elassified  management  who  believes  | 
classified  might  well  account  for  50^  I 
of  newspapers  total  revenue  within  next  j 
10  years.  Great  potential  for  alert,  ag-  i 
gressive,  creative  CAM  or  assistant 
CAM  with  solid  background  in  ALL  I 
phases  of  classified.  Substantial  five-  ' 
figure  salary  PLUS  lucrative  bonus 
arrangement.  (If  1966  growth  parallels 
1965,  the  CAM  we’re  looking  for  could 
buy  a  new  Cadillac  with  his  bonus). 
Write  in  confidence  giving  complete 
resume.  Box  924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALESMAN  ex|)erienced  in  handling 
large  used  car  and  real  estate  accounts. 
Must  make  own  layouts.  Suburban  pa¬ 
per  in  Chart  Area  2.  Salary  and  bonus 
exceeds  earnings  of  many  classified 
managers.  Pull  details  first  letter.  Box 
1035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  .Advertising 

NO  YANKEE  INHIBITIONS 
Young  publisher— -Young  newspaper — 
Young  salesman.  We  have  first  two. 
You're  the  third  if  a  college  grad  lying 
awake  with  creativity,  administrative  I 
instinct.  Comi)etitive  determination, 
some  experience  well  rewarded  by  New 
England's  fastest-growing  weekly.  Su^ 
urban  newspaper's  gross  up  to  60%  in 
one  year.  If  you  can  keep  the  pace, 
send  clips,  background,  to  Box  949. 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

Al)  MAN  from  La..  Miss.,  Texas,  Ark.,  ■ 
or  general  area  wanted  to  fill  newly- 
created  4th  position  on  retail  ad  staff.  I 
Should  have  1  to  3  years'  strong  sales  i 
experience  and  history  of  quality  lay¬ 
outs  :  must  speak  and  write  gram¬ 
matically.  Age;  24-30.  Salary,  cotmnis- 
sions,  car  allowance,  life  and  hospitali¬ 
zation  insurance.  Excellent  opportunity 
to  become  ad  manager  and  eventually 
to  acquire  daily  newspaper  ownership 
and  publishing  status.  Write  or  call: 
Robert  D.  Miller.  Publisher,  The  Jen¬ 
nings  (La.)  Daily  News.  Phone  824- 
3011  days:  824-0475  nights.  (AC  318). 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  ! 
We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  a  ' 
capable  experienced  representative.  Ex¬ 
perience  on  metropolitan  daily  preferred 
but  not  essential.  We  offer  opportunity 
and  excellent  fringe  benefits. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability  ;  also  attractive  commission 
and  lx>nus  .arrangement. 

Please  write  details  of  education,  train¬ 
ing  and  exi)erience  in  first  letter  to: 

Personnel  Director  ' 

THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 
617  Vine  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  45202 

WE  NEED  AN  EXPERIENCED,  ag-  i 
gressive  advertising  manager  for  our 
large  county-seat  weekly.  Make  layouts, 
write  coity  and  SELL.  Salary  oi>en. 
Zone  a.  Write  fully.  Box  945.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  estab- 
lishetl  weekly.  Zone  1.  Experienced  on 
layout.  coi>ywriting,  selling.  Direct 
small  staff.  Salary  open.  Write;  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dir.,  Box  6063,  Providence.  R.I.. 
02904.  _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
— Young  man  with  at  least  5  years'  ex- 
I>erience.  Copy  and  layout  as  well  as 
selling  experience  necessary.  Permanent 
job  in  an  expanding  market.  If  you 
wish  to  move  up  from  a  smaller  daily 
newspaper,  this  could  be  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Salary  is  open.  Company-paid 
fringes.  Write  fully  about  your  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience.  Give  at  least  three 
references.  Write:  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager.  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  Jackson, 
Michigan — one  of  the  nine  Booth  Michi¬ 
gan  newspapers. 

TOP  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for 
award-winning  Speidel  newspaper.  Per¬ 
manent  position,  good  salary  plus  com¬ 
mission,  retirement  program,  stock  plan 
— many  other  benefits.  Wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  for  thoroughly  experiencetl 

I  salesman.  Write;  Robert  Huttenhoff. 

I  .\dvertising  Director.  Salinas  Califor¬ 
nian.  Salinas,  Calif.,  giving  complete 
background  and  include  sample  layouts. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR— Tremen¬ 
dous  opportunity  for  advertising  man-  | 
ager  or  second  man  who  wants  to  move 
up  the  ladder.  Great  potential — very 
good  salary — fine  organization  to  be  as¬ 
sociated  with.  Brand  new  newspaper 
plant  complete  with  offset.  Zone  2. 
Write  full  particulars  to  Box  1038, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  ex¬ 
panding  9.000  p.m.  offset  daily  in 
Chart  Area  3.  E-xcellent  opportunity 
for  advancement  in  live  organization 
headquarteretl  in  modern  publishing 
plant.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAPABLE,  EXPERIENCED  advertis¬ 
ing  man  to  lead  department.  Excellent 
community.  $6,500,  plus  incentive,  plus 
fringes.  Call:  Harold  Burdick,  Gen. 
Mgr.,  Public  Opinion.  (Thambersburg, 
Pa..  17201.  (AC  717)  264-6161. 


Display  Advertising  I 

DISPI>AY  SALESMAN  for  lively  af-  I 
ternoon  newspaiwr.  Chart  Area  4  loca- 
lion  has  state  women’s  colletre  and  is 
in  ffrowinfi:  area.  Job  provides  simple 
selling:  tools  and  incentive  plan.  Write 
Box  1020.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  RETAIL  SALESMAN 
for  9,000  ABC  daily.  Salary  o)>en  and  j 
many  frinjce  l»enefits.  Write  full  par-  . 
tirulars  to:  James  P.  Hitchcock,  ^b* 
lisher,  Hihbinf?  Daily  Tribune,  Hibbin?,  ' 
Minn.  55746.  1 

RETAIL  MANAGER  for  stronjf  daily 
in  Zone  8.  Here's  the  chance  you’ve 
l>€en  wantinfr!  Openinpr  in  mountain 
region  for  afp^ressive  ad  manajrer. 
stronf?  on  sales  and  sales  traininfr*  Must 
be  capable  of  weldintr  younfc  vipforous 
and  enthusiastic  staff  into  hard>hittinpr 
unit.  Experience  and  ability  to  teach 
are  more  important  than  technical 
backprround.  layout  skills,  or  (gimmicks. 
We’re  lookintr  for  a  SALES  manairer.  ! 
Compensation  open.  Send  background 
to  Box  1012.  Editor  &  Publisher.  All 
inquiries  will  he  confidential  and  all 
will  l>e  answere<l. 

'TOP  JOB  SEEKS  SALESMAN!  An 
addition  to  our  staff  January  offers 
rare  opportunity  to  ^ood  advertisinf? 
salesman.  Must  know’  layout  and  copy 
writing,  but  primary  requisite  is  sales- 
mansh’p.  Ideal  Northern  New  Mexico 
climate  —  excellent  pay,  etc.  —  and  a  1 
jrrowintr  town.  Semi  complete  resume  ^ 
and  salary  to:  Joe  Mayo,  FarminRton  ; 
IN.M.)  Times.  | 

CREATIVE.  AGGRESSIVE  MAN  (or 
woman)  to  join  display  sales  staff  of 
Horida’s  most  exciting:  weekly  news- 
(laper.  Strong:  on  layout,  copy.  Good 
salary.  )K)nus.  Box  1055.  Ed'tor  &  Pub- 
Isher. 

ESTABLISHE’D  TERRITORY  with  ac¬ 
tive  advertisinjr  accounts  4»p'»n  to  810.- 
OOO-H-vear  advertisinjr  salesman  who 
has  the  i>otentinl  and  wants  to  earn 
812-$15M  on  salary  and  commission, 
plus  all  frinpre  l»enefits.  Winner  of  out- 
standin^r  advertising'  awards,  this  jrroup 
of  community  weeklies  is  enjoying  the 
expanding:  economy  of  the  fastest-grrow- 
ingr  downstate  county  in  the  prosperous 
Greater  Peoria  area  of  Central  Illinois. 
Unlimited  opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Send  complete  resume  to:  Taze¬ 
well  Pub.  Co..  Morton,  Ill.,  61550.  In¬ 
terviews  will  be  arranged  for  qualified 
applicants 

RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 

Large  Eastern  newsp.ai)er  seeks  an  able 
retail  ad  manager.  This  job  offers  an 
excellent  opiiortunity  to  grow  with  a 
long  successful  competitive  newspaiwr. 
Good  salary  plus  bonus  for  producer. 
Write  in  confidence  fullest  details  to 
Box  1071,  E<litor  &  Publisher, 


ASfJIST.ANT  LIBRARIAN 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio  45202.  has  an  opening  for  an  as¬ 
sistant  librarian  with  a  minimum  of  2 
years  cataloging  experience  in  the 
news  field.  This  person  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  cataloging,  classifying 
and  indexing  news  material;  typing 
required.  Must  be  able  to  assume  a 
share  of  the  administrative  duties ; 
some  night  work.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ability.  Excellent  companv  bene¬ 
fits  such  as  pension  plan,  profit-shar¬ 
ing.  etc.  Contact  Pertionnel  Depart¬ 
ment.  I 

EDITOR  —  Growing  small-city  New  j 
England  daily  needs  editor  to  take  ' 
charge  of  news  operation  for  a  pub¬ 
lisher  who  cares.  Need  experienced 
“pro"  who  knows  news  and  how  to 
organize  staff  to  get  it ;  knowledge  of 
back  shop  and  production  a  plus.  Box 
1000,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  FOR  WEEKLY,  rapidly-grow¬ 
ing  publication.  Zone  1.  Award-win¬ 
ning.  Automated  offset  equipment. 
Salary  oj)en.  Opportunity  for  imagina¬ 
tive,  ambitious  person.  Write:  Person¬ 
nel  Dir.,  Box  6063,  Providence.  R.I., 
02904. 


Editorial 

RCTORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
weekly  group  of  rural  newspapers  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina.  Award-win¬ 
ning  newspapers  produced  in  central 
offset  plant.  Work  on  assignment  to 
cover  government,  police  and  feature 
work :  some  night  assignments.  Un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  young  man  with 
at  least  2  years’  experience.  Excellent 
company  l>enefits.  Write  to  Box  882, 
Elditor  &  Publisher,  giving  experience, 
schooling  and  salary  required.  Will  ar¬ 
range  interview  on  week-end  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

POLICE  REPORTER:  Fast-growing 
Central  Virginia  city  with  120,000 
metropolitan  area  population  needs 
police  reporter  who  would  also  cover 
courts  and  related  beats.  Job  open  in 
early  January,  David  W.  Wright.  Man¬ 
aging  fklitor.  The  Lynchburg  News, 
Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24504. 

E.YPANSION  has  created  opportunity 
for  young  sports  writer — year  or  more 
experience — wishing  to  move  up  to  33,- 
OUO  p.m.  in  Ohio  industrial  city  on 
shores  of  Lake  Erie.  Imagination  and 
desire  vital  to  cover  top  grade  scholastic 
athletics  and  dig  for  sharp  features  in 
all  sports :  some  makeup  work.  Submit 
resume  and  clipping  to  Box  947,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Have  You  Got  What 
It  Takes  To  Be  The 
MANAGING  EDITOR? 

The  opportunity  to  really  accomplish 
something  is  available  to  the  man  with 
imagination,  energy  and  management 
ability!  We  are  looking  for  a  young 
but  experienced  news  executive  to  lead 
and  further  stimulate  a  professional 
13-man  staff  in  the  development  of  its 
talents.  We  believe  the  future  of  local 
print  journalism  is  in  the  growth  of 
strong,  well-written  urban-suburban 
weekly  newspapers.  Our  organization 
has  pioneered  this  trend  in  the  Mid¬ 
west.  The  man  we  want  may  now  be 
working  in  a  similar  spot  elsewhere,  on 
a  daily  newspaper,  on  a  magazine  or 
in  a  university.  We’re  willing  to  pay  a 
top  salary  for  a  top  man.  Replies  held 
in  confidence.  Box  925,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

A  REAL  “PRO”  IS  WANTBU)  on  the 
copy  desk  by  big-time  morning  daily, 
Zone  2.  All  details  first  letter.  Box  975, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

8,000  ABC  CIRCULATION 
Wisconsin  daily  has  once  in  20  year, 
opening  for  imaginative  chief  editor. 
Must  be  aggressive — especially  strong 
on  local  news — able  to  do  “alice”  fea¬ 
tures,  column,  editorials  and  handle 
the  wire.  Our  paper  will  give  the  right 
man  freedom  and  the  chance  to  serve 
and  grow  with  a  county  of  45,000.  We 
take  editorial  stands— emphasize  local 
news — give  our  readership  a  most  solid 
newspaper.  If  you  would  like  to  join  ua. 
send  references,  salary  requirements, 
family  status,  availability  to  Box  974, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  outstanding  evening 
daily  in  Midwestern  city  of  50,000. 
Should  lie  capable  of  general  reporting, 
including  sports.  Group  insurance — re¬ 
tirement  plans.  Send  resume,  clippings, 
salary  re<iuirement  to  Box  989,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  growing  offset  daily 
in  competitive  situation  to  cover  city, 
county  bents  plus  some  features  and 
photography.  Located  on  Michignn- 
Wisconsin  border.  175  miles  from  Mil¬ 
waukee.  in  ideal  area  for  water-out¬ 
doors  enthusiast.  Ron  Kohls,  Editor, 
The  Herald-Leader,  Menominee,  Mich., 
49858. 

REPORTERS  —  We’re  on  the  move! 
General  assignment,  suburban  reporter, 
needed  for  expanding  Zone  2  metro¬ 
politan  A.M.  Reply  in  confidence  stat¬ 
ing  work  experience,  goals  for  future. 
Box  994,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

$10,000  A  YEAR 

Fast,  experienced  copyreader  for  major 
morning  daily  in  Zone  5.  Plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  move  up.  Box  990,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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HEIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


UNCOU^  JOURNAL,  Lincoln.  Ne¬ 
braska— P.M.  47,000;  Sunday  60,000. 
Experience  general  assignment  or  law 
enforcement  reporter.  Capital  city. 
University — 160,(KI0  population — Pulit¬ 
zer  newspaper,  high  standards.  Middle- 
westerner  desired,  but  other  areas 
would  be  ronsidered.  Pay  dependent 
upon  ability.  experience.  Apply 
through :  Bill  Kreifel,  City  Elditor. 


POLICE  REPORTER  for  competitive 
morning  daily.  We'll  train  young  re¬ 
porter  :  we  have  room  for  you  to  grow. 
Write :  Fred  Brack,  News  Editor,  The 
Sun-Bulletin,  Binghamton,  N.Y,  13902. 


REPORTER  -  REWRITE:  Dreading 
another  winter  of  snow  and  ice? 
rooi)ed  out  from  a  hot,  muggy  sum¬ 
mer?  Low  humidity,  3,600-foot  eleva¬ 
tion  produce  clear  winter  days,  cool 
summer  nights  (newcomers  amazed 
with  fine  climate).  Multi-state  circula¬ 
tion  area  has  strong  economy;  city 
(165,000)  is  new,  clean  and  prosperous. 
O'nly  4-V6  hours  from  Rockies,  47  miles 
to  big,  new  lake.  Top  schools,  including 
junior  college  and  university.  Paper  is 
90,000-plus  combination,  aggressive,  re¬ 
ceptive  to  new  ideas.  Applicants  must 
be  fully  professional,  have  speed,  all 
basic  reporting  skills  (spelling  and 
grammar,  too)  and  be  really  good 
writers.  Leadership  welcomed.  At  least 
5  years  experience.  Excellent  working 
conditions — good  pay — chance  to  move 
up.  Write  detailed  letter,  include  clips, 
references,  phone  numter.  Managing 
FMitor.  Globe-News,  Box  2091,  Ama¬ 
rillo,  Texas  79105. 


REPORTERS 

to  replace  men  retiring.  60,000  morning 
daily,  >^one  2.  Phone:  (AC  609)  345- 
3870  l)etween  4  and  6  PM  weekdays. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Small  daily  in 
Southwest  requires  hustling,  ambitious 
sports  writer  who  can  deliver  good 
package  of  local  sports  news  plus  some 
area  coverage.  Some  daily  experience 
desirable,  but  not  necessary.  Box  1008, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  sought  who  is  a  bug 
on  liowling  to  edit  sveekly  bowling 
publication  and  do  other  sports  for 
weekly  chain.  .Send  resume  and  salary 
reauirements  to:  Ten  Pin.  Box  109, 
Ballston  Spa.  N.Y.  12020. 


TWO  OPENINGS :  Managing  Editor- 
reporter.  start  at  $135  plus  $10  car  al¬ 
lowance  :  reporter,  start  at  $105  plus 
$10  car  allowance.  Male  or  female.  Zone 
2  weekly  group.  Box  1014,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TWO  OPENINGS  on  leading,  highly- 
respected  p.m.  daily.  If  you  are  a  desk- 
man  or  reporter  with  no  military  ob¬ 
ligation — recent  graduate  wanting  op¬ 
portunity  to  join  top-notch  staff — we 
would  like  to  hear  from  you.  Consider 
the  reputation  of  the  paper,  expanding 
community,  118,000  plus  circulation,  ex¬ 
cellent  benefits,  then  write  (include 
work  samples)  Personnel  Director, 
South  Bend  Tribune,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
46626. 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  25.000 
evening  daily  seeks  general  assignment 
reporter.  Prefer  Western  Pennsylvanian 
and  must  be  college  graduate.  Experi¬ 
ence  not  essential.  Young,  congenial 
staff.  Write:  Editor,  Butler  Eagle,  But¬ 
ler.  Pa.  16001. 


I  WIRE  EDITOR  for  expanding  9.000 
p.m.  offset  daily  in  Chart  Area  3.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  advancement  in 
live  organization  headquartered  in 
I  modern  publishing  plant.  Send  resume 
I  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  1004, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 

A  VER.SATILE  DESK  JOB  with  a  fu- 
ture  for  a  man  ta)ente<l  in  copy  editins, 
makeup*  and  story  ideas.  Assist  the 
manafrinur  editor  of  our  Evanston  Re¬ 
view,  which  has  23,000  circulation  in  a 
city  of  80,000.  A  i?ood  man  will  l>ecome 
news  editor  of  the  Review’s  10-man 
staff  in  less  than  a  year.  Prefer  some¬ 
one  25-36  who  wants  to  jcrow  with  a 
profirressive  chain  of  six  suburban  week¬ 
lies  on  Chicago’s  North  Shore.  Attrac¬ 
tive  merit  pay  program  and  fringe 
l>enefit8.  Charles  Ijoebhaka.  1020  Church 
St.,  Evanston,  III.,  60201. 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER,  who  is 
stronfc  on  initiative  and  wants  to  work 
into  an  editor’s  position,  will  And  an 
excellent  opportunity  with  two  of  the 
New  York  metropolitan  areas  foremost 
suburban  newspapers:  a  car  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Liberal  employee  benefits,  l^urs- 
day  ’’standard”  and  Sunday  (tabloid) 
publications  with  a  total  circulation  of 
36,000.  Send  resume  with  requester) 
salary  ran^e  to  the  Manavintr  Editor, 
Ridgewood  Newspapers,  30  Oak  St., 
Ridjrewood,  New  Jersey  07451. 


ALUAROUNI)  NEWSMAN,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  freneral  reporting.  Opportun-  , 
ity  for  growth  on  Vermont’s  larfrest  1 
newspaper.  Henefits  in  depth.  Good  liv-  | 
intt,  no  matter  what  your  interests.  | 
Send  resume,  samples.  Gordon  Mills.  1 
E<litor.  The  Hurlinjrton  Free  Press.  187 
C^)lle(?e  St..  Hurlinjrton.  Vt.  0.5401. 


(  OPY  ET)IT()R 

For  an  asirressive.  vif^orous,  expandintr 
morninsT  paper.  Prefer  a  younjr  ’’pro” 
with  wide  interest  and  experience  on 
a  daily  newspaper  copy  desk:  handle 
wire,  local,  state.  Unique  l>enefit8.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Include  schoolinir, 
work  history,  full  i>er8onal  detail,  sal¬ 
ary  required.  Address:  Harry  L.  Sonne- 
lK)rn,  Manaffinfr  Editor. 

MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 
Milwaukee.  Wisconsin  53201 


('OPY  EDITOR  for  New  Jersey  daily. 
Experience  desirable,  but  not  require<l. 
EditorinF  writinp:  opiK>rtunity  for  rijrht 
mnn.  $1.50  i>er  week  to  start.  Hox  1066. 
Filitor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN  Texas  a.m.  <laily  nee<ls 
copy  e<litor.  either  J-^rad  or  man  with 
some  desk  experience.  5k>iithwesterner 
jireferrefl.  Excellent  workinpr  condi¬ 
tions.  t>ension  and  other  benefits.  Send 
resume  to:  D<m  Streater,  Reaumont 
Enterprise,  Beaumont,  Tex.,  77704. 


I)IPI>OMATIC  BEAT  —  Experiencwl. 
uKprressive  reporter  wante<l  to  cover 
Embassies.  relnte<l  nssi^nments  in 
Washington.  Some  knowle<)ffe  of 
French,  Imcktrround  of  foreijrn  travel 
helpful.  Provide  full  details  and  your 
qualifications.  Box  1054,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  for  5-paper  ChicaRO  suburban 
weekly  chain.  Seekinj?  younpr  man  pres¬ 
ently  employe^l  as  second  in  command 
who  can  prrow  with  expandinR  news¬ 
paper-trade  maRazine  publishinR  firm. 
Contact:  Shepard  Robinson,  Barrington 
Press  Newspapers.  Barrington,  Illinois 
60010. 


EDITOR  to  take  over  m<Kiern  women’s 
section.  Local  club  coverapre  imi>ortant, 
but  Ro-Retter  souRht  to  diR  up  tie-in 
features.  Zone  ,5  pm  six-<lay  small  <laily 
Roes  heavy  on  pictures  from  our  zinc 
plant.  Sen<l  clips  and  references  in  first  ! 
letter.  Box  1058,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


EDITOR/WRITER,  well-informetl  about 
e<lueation.  skilled  craftsman  for  hi- 
standard  newsletters,  services  for  edu¬ 
cators.  RiRht  salary  to  riRht  man.  Box 
1069,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


VER.'^ATILE  NEWSMAN  whose  strong 
suit  is  reporting  needed  by  aggressive 
27.(100  6-day  daily  in  Southern  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Immediate  opening.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  to:  Editor,  Janesville  Gazette, 
Janesville,  Wis.,  53546. 


A  CREATIVE  REPORTER,  who  wants 
to  do  significant  reporting  of  com¬ 
munity  affairs,  can  find  an  excellent 
opportunity  with  one  of  the  nation's 
most  energetic  weekly  groups.  The  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  quality  writing.  Good  pay 
— good  future.  Write:  Paul  Williams, 
Managing  Editor,  Sun  Newspapers, 
4808  S.  25th,  Omaiia,  Nebraska  68107. 


ASSKSTANT  CITY  EDITORS  needed 
by  30-M  morning,  competitive  daily 
with  new  ideas  of  newspaper's  role. 
Some  high-level  writing  involved.  Up¬ 
state  New  York  in  booming  industrial, 
cultural  city.  Box  1011,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  needed  by  growing, 
vigorous  daily  newspaper  in  South¬ 
eastern  Washington  State  serving  near 
metropolitan  size  scientific  and  agricul¬ 
ture  center.  Mild  climate — abundant 
recreation,  excellent  schools — progres¬ 
sive  community  ...  a  fine  opportunity 
for  the  right  mnn.  Write  full  details  to 
Box  1010,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  READER 

Must  l>e  willing  to  meet  high  standards 
in  exchange  for  top  pay  (.5-year  scale 
$171,35  -(-  excellent  fringes).  Apply  in 
full  to:  Managing  Eclitor,  Stockton 
Record,  P.O.  Box  900,  Stockton,  Calif., 
95201. 


EDITOR  for  ABC  community  news- 
t>aper  chain  in  suburban  Chicago — pres¬ 
tige  Chicago  suburb.  Present  editor 
taking  on  other  duties.  Will  have  full 
responsibility  staff  of  four.  Want  edi¬ 
torials  that  take  ixmition.  Box  1005, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  90,000  circulation  weekly. 
Zone  8.  Applicant  should  have  daily, 
with  some  understanding  of  weekly 
operation.  Box  1015,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  to  cover 
interesting  assignments.  Must  handle 
TTS  wire  desk  and  other  desks  on  oc¬ 
casion.  College  graduate  preferred.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Eklitor,  Morning  Record,  Meriden, 
Conn.  06463. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  prize- 
winning  18.000  circulation  twice-a-week 
suburban  newspaper.  Write  full  details 
and  salary  expectations  to:  Ernest 
Dickinson,  Managing  Editor,  PATENT 
TRADER,  Box  240,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
10549. 


GENERAL  REPORTER 
COPY  READER 
WIRE  EDITOR 

Connecticut  daily  between  15,000 
and  20,000  will  add  these  three  to 
staff.  Prefer  men  or  women  with  a 
few  years  experience,  but  will  dis¬ 
cuss  some  openings  with  beginners. 
Adequate  salaries — ample  fringes — 
room  for  growth. 

Box  1039,  Editor  &  Publisher 


need  ALHHtT  WIRE  EDITOR  and  a 
general  news  reporter  for  23,000  grow¬ 
ing  afternoon  daily.  Fringe  benefits. 
Write:  Managing  Editor.  Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Ijifayette.  La.  70504. 


REPORTER  -  FEATURE  WRITER, 
young,  who  wants  opportunity  more 
than  security,  for  new  mass  circulation 
Midwest  news-magazine.  We  seek  po¬ 
tential  more  than  experience.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to:  Mr.  Edwards,  P.O. 
Box  55147,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46205. 


Large  metropolitan  daily  seeks 
experienced,  imaginative  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  with  knowledge  of 
layout,  makeup  and  writing, 
plus  creative  ability. 

Box  1002,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ASSISTANT  WIRE  EDITOR  -Young 
man  with  desk  training  for  afternoon 
daily  in  Zone  1,  city  of  53. COO.  Good 
pay.  pension  and  other  benefits.  Box 
1045,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G  Southern  Califor- 
;  nia  daily  ilesires  to  contact  reporters 
1  ami  copyreaders  during  the  coming 
year.  Serves  metropolitan  .area  near  Los 
i  Angeles.  Excellent  salary — l>enefits — 
I  stimulating  work  climate.  Send  resume 
I  to  Box  10.59,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTE'R  wanted 
for  general  assignment.  Modern  plant, 
excellent  working  conditions  and 
fringe  I>enefits.  Write:  City  Editor. 
New  Castle  News,  New  Castle,  Pa., 
16103. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
and  feature  writer  wanted  by  Daily 
Journal,  Kankakee.  Illinois.  Must  have 
experience  or  he  J>Kraduate.  Generous 
startinf?  salary — merit  raises — outstand* 
inK  frinire  benefits.  Modern  huildinK, 
newly  remodeled :  top  facilities — con¬ 
genial  staff — pleasant  prosperous  com¬ 
munity  of  50,000. 


MUNICIPAL  REPORTERS  for  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  afternoon  daily.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  weekly  column.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  BeRin- 
ners  will  be  considere<l.  Box  1062,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEEDED  -^REPORTER I  Medium  Ohio 
daily.  Re<iuire  experience<l.  reliable  man 
for  impc»rtant  beat.  Send  resume,  salary 
needs  first  letter.  Box  1042,  Editor  St 
Publisher 


NEW  YORK 
INTERVIEWS 

FASHION  EDITOR 

Expanding  East  Coast  Daily 
(Over  lOOM) 

Excellent  opportunity  available 
immediately.  (Jood  salary  —  top 
benefits — ideally  located  in  heart  of 
East  Coast  metfalopolis. 

Ask  for  Mr.  Carl  Slahach,  New 
York  Hilton  Hotel.  53rd  St.,  at 
6th  Ave.,  Sunday,  Jan.  9  and  Mon. 
Jan.  10. 


OPPORTUNITY  —  Ohio  daily  needs 
skilletl  copyreader  for  city  desk.  Ri^ht 
man  can  advance.  Nothing  dull  about 
operation.  Send  salary  requirements, 
background  first  letter.  Bo.x  1061,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  !*ublisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  ASSISTANT  for 
campus  Public  Information  Office.  Writ¬ 
ing,  editinff  ability,  B.A..  understandinR 
of  academic  Roals  essential.  Elxperience 
in  layout.  Rraphics  desiRn  or  commer¬ 
cial  printinR  desirable.  Initiative  to  de¬ 
velop  new  publications  as  institution 
triples  in  size  durinR  next  five  years. 
Retirement  and  other  I)enefits  of  state 
professional  employment.  Resume  to: 
John  F.  Moore,  Assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  Public  Information,  State 
University  of  New  York  at  BinRham- 
ton.  New  York  13901. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

LIr*  Rates,  Each 
CoRsacativa  iRsartion 
SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payabli  with 
order)  4  times  @  80d  Per  line  eack 
insertion;  3  times  ®  90d;  2  ®  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOd 
for  box  servict  and  count  at  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  linta  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  axtra. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  S1.2S  per  line  each  insertion: 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  @  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50d  for  box 
tarvict  and  count  at  1  additional  lina  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
scrvict  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  nsa  of 
ruitt,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decorationt 
chanpet  your  classified  ad  ta  “claaiHlad 
display."  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
it  $2.50  par  apatc  line— $35  per  cilumn 
inch  minimum  space. 

MEASUREk4ENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
EiP  classified  advertisini  it  set  in  6-paint 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6;^nt  up  to  a  miximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  haads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  tha  specific  rate  (saa 
rato  chart  af  wriaus  numbart  of  intar- 
tions)  on  a  lint  caunt  basis.  Far  txampla 
an  adrartisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  tha  classiflid  lina 
rate  etc. 

DIADUNf  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD- 
VERTISING.  TUESDAY,  S:00  P.M. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ploia  2-7050, 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

RB:ADY  for  MANHATTAN?  WV 
a  Promotion  Dirertor  (if  you  haven't 
had  any  experience  in  promotion  kmp 
readintf  anyway — we're  partial  to  jour- 
naliata)  who  wanta  to  work  in  Man¬ 
hattan  and  likes  the  i<lea  of  a  five- 
figrure  income.  He  must  ( 1 1  assume 
complete  responsibility  for  the  promo¬ 
tional  activities  of  a  leadintr  daily  trade 
newsi>aper  (21  write  clear,  crisp  copy 
(31  lie  well-enouith  oritanizoi  to  keep 
tabs  on  a  dozen  projects  simultaneously 
(4|  be  creative  enoUKh  to  c<tme  u|i  with 
olT-beat  proitrams.  Bov  U(44,  Fklitor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER.  ex|>erience<i,  for  ireneral 
assiimment  work.  Top  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Apply  to:  M:inaf;intt  E<litr»r, 
Niagara  Falls  (oizette,  Niattara  Falls, 
N.Y.  14.30.3, 


REPORTER  wanteil  for  small-city  <lai1y 
U»  cover  courthouse,  city  hall  Iteat.  etc. 
Ability  to  hanille  ph<itr>Kraphy  >t(MMl.  but 
not  necessary.  Write-  -Rive  all.  Box 
1057,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  3  years'  minimum 
exiierience.  for  30.000  morninir  and 
Sun<lay  o|>eration  :  .3-man  ilepartment 
in  Zone  3.  Better-than-averatte  l)enefit8 
and  livintr  c(»nditions.  Write  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  10.30.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


$10,000  TO  START 

A  suiwrior  op|M>i3unity  for  a  skille<l 
and  ambitious  copy  tslitor  on  metro|s>li- 
tan  |>aper  in  major  com|>etitive  city. 
The  man  we  are  seekinK  may  now  lie 
a  top  news  executive  on  a  small  news- 
pai>er.  or  the  liest  copy  e<litor  on 
another  metm|K>liUin  |)a|)er.  Box  1072. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


U1»STATE  EVENINC  DAILY  ne«ls  a 
women's  news  editor  who  has  solid 
newspa|)er  ext>erience  cou|>le<l  with 
enertry  and  imaitination.  Excellent  op- 
ix>rtunity  to  brina  talent  to  hear  in  a 
(fener:il  overhaul  of  women's  news  sec¬ 
tion.  Box  1048.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATTLE  REPORTER,  caimble  of 
some  desk  work,  wantetl  hy  a  leadingr 
Catholic  weekly  with  37.000  circulation. 
Write  Managrintt  Editor,  Baltimore 
Catholic  Review.  3'JO  Cathedral  St.. 
Baltimore,  Maryland  2120.3. 


W.ANTED:  GENERAL  REPORTER 
for  Midwest  medlum-sizol  daily.  Goorl 
possibilities  for  advancement.  Contact: 
A.  V.  Lund,  Shaw  Newspa|)ers,  Dixon, 
III.,  61021. 


WOMAN'S  PAGE  WRITER  Interest¬ 
ing  iKwition  on  evening  daily  in  inland 
Pacific  Northwest  city.  ChallenginK 
news  job  including:  feature  writinR. 
Please  send  complete  resume  to  Box 
1060,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 


EDITORS.  PHOTOGRAPHERS.  WRITERS— 
is  your  work  beinR  syndicated  in  the 
vast  European  market?  if  not — and  you 
can  offer  top  production  on  regular 
or  occasional  basis — please  send  details. 
Terms:  25%.  Prompt  payment.  Mer¬ 
cury  Press  Agency,  Ltd.,  36  Vauxhall 
Rd.,  Liverpool,  England. 


WILL  PAY  TOP  PRICES  for  stories 
and  photos  for  new  nationally  dis¬ 
tribute  Negro  tabloid.  Seelcing  sensa¬ 
tional  and  exposd  type  stories  about 
and  directed  to  Negro  readers.  J.  Stur- 
man.  World  Wide  News  (jo.,  2075  B. 
6Sth  St.,  (Tleveland,  Ohio  44108. 


WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  REAL 
SPARE  'HME  MONEY? 

Author  &  Journalist,  America's  finest 
writing  magazine,  is  changing  its  em¬ 
phasis  to  serve  newsmen  who  write 
“extra”  for  money.  Larston  D.  Farrar, 
new  publisher,  a  notable  newspapei- 
man,  knows  every  trick  of  the  trade. 
You  can  get  a  3-year  subscription  and 
a  free  book.  SUCXTESSFUL  WRITERS 
AND  HOW  THEY  WORK  ($4.95  re¬ 
tail)  for  only  $10.  Send  check  and  info 
to  FARRAR  PUBUSHING.  1030  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 


STRINGERS  in  state  capitals.  Legisla¬ 
tive  news  and  features.  Send  qualifica¬ 
tions  to:  Roll  Call,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 
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HEIJ*  ANTED 

Instruction 


NEWS-EDITORIAL  faculty  memler, 
lieKin  Septemlier.  Sound  exjierience  anil 
M.A.  essential  ;  also  seeking  magazine 
journalism  seiiuence  head.  SchiMil  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa.  52240. 

Misrellaneims 


EDITORIAL  AND  ADVERTISING  ik>- 
sitiuns  available  on  N.Y.  .State  daily 
newspapers — experienced  or  beginner. 

:  Send  complete  resume  to:  N.Y.  State 
Publishers'  Association,  Inc..  New- 
house  Communications  Center,  215 
University  PI..  Syracuse.  N.Y.  13210. 

ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER,  adver- 
i  tising  salesman,  two  reporters — all  for 
'  two  long-establisheil  weeklies  in  Kair- 
;  field  County,  ('onner-ticut.  Box  1018, 
.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Operalitrs-Marhinisls 


MAfTHINI.ST  neeileil  in  Florida.  Ex-  j 
cellent  opportunity  for  man  with  Lino-  i 
typo  and  TTS  experience.  Fringe  bene¬ 
fits  includes  paid  vacation,  sick  leave,  i 
insurance  and  retirement.  Pay  com-  ' 
mensurate  with  ability.  Apply  in  con-  i 
fidence  to  Box  1022,  Editor  &  Pule  I 
lisher. 


GOOD  STUDENT  Linotytie  Oiierntor. 
Mostly  straight  matter.  State  starting 
salan'  expected,  qualifications.  etc. 
Lady  preferreil.  The  Sycamore  Leader, 
Box  368.  Sycamore,  Ohio  44882. 


HIGHLY-QUALIFIED.  ALL-AROITOD 
composing  room  machinist  to  service 
TTS  equipment.  (Tomets  and  Elektron. 
Newspaper  located  in  one  of  Northern 
California's  most  desirable  coastal  liv¬ 
ing  areas.  Excellent  plant  and  working 
conditions.  Box  977,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTON  OPERATOR 
for  largest  offset  Daily  in  U.S.  Good 
working  conditions.  Profit  sharing. 
Contact  J.  A.  Stevenson.  The  Okla¬ 
homa  Journal,  7430  S.E.  15,  Oklahoma 
aty.  Okla.,  73110. 

COMBINATION  Floomian  -  Operator, 
afternoon  daily.  No  night  work.  .\ir- 
conditioneil  plant.  Up  to  3  weeks  vaca¬ 
tion,  company  pension  plan.  Call  314 
AC  1-2800,  or  write:  Comixising  Rixim 
Foreman.  The  (’ourier-Post.  200  N. 
Thinl  St.,  Hannibal,  Missouri  63401. 


Press  Room 


,  PRESS  MANAGER— Head  offset  and 
;  printing  darkroom  through  press.  $125 
I  a  week  plus  bonus  incentive.  Im- 
1  mediate  ojiening.  The  Sun-Journal, 
P.O.  Box  218,  Brooksville,  Fla.  33512. 


PRESSMEN 


We  have  top  |x>sitions  oix-n  for  ex¬ 
perience!  1  newspaper  pressmen. 

$4.00  Per  Hour 

Paid  Vacation  and  Paid  Holidays 

Free  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
Comprehensive  Insurance 
for  you  and  your  family 

Free  Life  Insurance  anil 
Sick  Pay  Insurance 

Permanent  Position 
-An  Ideal  Place  to  Work 

If  you  have  experience  on  any  typo  of 
newspaper  press,  you  may  qualify. 

Suburban  Oiicago  .Area 
Box  1065,  Editor  &  Publisher 


PRESS  ROOM  FOREMAN  for  six-day 
p.m.  daily.  Zone  1.  Thoroughly  expe¬ 
rienced  on  double  width  standard  type 
newspaper  cylinder  presses.  Press  in¬ 
volved  in  position  open  consists  of  four 
units  and  double  folder.  Must  be  able 
to  make  all  repairs  and  adjustments 
normally  performed  by  experienced 
foreman.  Ability  to  efficiently  supervise 
crew  most  important.  Box  928,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  W.VNTED 

Press  Room 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  experi¬ 
enced  c-  Cottrell  V-22.  or  Goss  Ur- 
lianite.  Good  opportunity.  Box  586, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  or  call  collect  212- 
345-3833. 


PREISSMAN — Letterpress,  for  country 
weekly  and  busy  job  shop.  Miehle  auto, 
Babcock,  Giant.  Heidelbergplaten.  Per¬ 
manent.  Journal,  Lakeville,  (Tonn., 
06039. 


Printers 


EXPERIENCED  COMPOSITORS 
wanted.  40-hrs.,  paid  holidays,  vaca¬ 
tions,  health  insurance,  university  com¬ 
munity.  Lafayette  Typesetting  Co..  Box 
596,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  47902.  Phone: 
742-5377,  James  R.  Craw. 


EXPERIBINCED  FUKIRMAN— Would  | 
consider  good  two-thirder.  Mostly  ad  i 
make-up.  Both  hot  metal  and  conven¬ 
tional.  Letterpress  shop.  Good  equip-  | 
ment  to  work  with.  Hospitalization  in-  . 
surance  plan  and  ifension  plan.  Con-  ' 
tact;  Tilton  Publications,  Inc.,  Ro¬ 
chelle,  Illinois  61068. 


(X>MBINATION  MAN  comiietent  on 
Linotype  and  ad  work.  Day  situation 
open;  $120.00  for  37*^  hour  week.  Sick 
leave,  hospitalization,  life  insurance, 
pension  plan,  2  week's  vacation  1  year. 
3  week's  12  years.  Excellent  mild  cli¬ 
mate.  Good  boating,  fishing,  hunting 
area.  Contact:  The  Progress-Index.  15 
Franklin  St.,  Petersburg.  Va.,  23804. 


HEIJ*  W.ANTED 

Printers 

AD  FOREMAN  for  expanding  daily  in  I 
Area  3.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ex- 
Iterienced  compositor-mark-up  man. 
Good  wages.  Send  complete  re8um4  in 
first  letter.  Box  872,  Editor  &  ^lx 
lisher. 

COMBINATION  PRINTERS  needed  by 
medium-size  daily  in  Area  3.  Must  be 
top-notch  in  ad  composition.  i>age 
make-up  and  ad  mark-up.  Gkxxl  scale 
and  benefits.  Reply  to  Box  900,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SALE^AN  ^ 
WANTED 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  mt-chani- 
cjil  sui>erinten(ient,  comi»o.sin>r  room 
foreman,  or  production  mana^cer  with 
heavy  comtxwinjr  room  exfierience.  Our 
men  amooK  hif^hest  paid  in  the  indus* 
try.  Sellinft  exi»erience  desirnhle  hut  not 
eaaentiai.  No  hi>rh  preasur**  sellinjr  in- 
volvetl.  We  are  looking  for  a  man 
with  a  “sales’*  |)ersonRlity  and  prac¬ 
tical  linecastinf?  exi>erience.  (’fmsider- 
able  travel  in  exclusive  territory.  All 
inquiries  coniidential.  Send  full  fietaiU 
to  1052*  Editor  &  Puhlishei  . 

Production 

$7,300  IS  JUST  THE  BEGINNING  for 
offset  profJuction  man  who  knows  cold- 
tyi>e.  camera,  etc.  (Thicajfo  suburban 
weekly  chain  Krowinjt  so  fast  we  need 
take-chanre  man  to  double  cai>acity. 
()pl>ortunity  unlimited!  Rii^ht  man  can 
earn  $10,000  first  year  —  more  next 
year!  Mr.  Hirsch,  The  STAH,  Hijrhland 
Park.  HI..  60035. 


H**lp  U  inited^—Puhlir  Relaiiotts 


WRITER 

COMMUNICATIONS 

ASSOCIATE 

Public  Relations  Department  of 
major  pharmaceutical  firm  oilers 
an  outstanding  opportunity  to 
an  experience  newswriter. 
Duties  —  prepare  features,  edi¬ 
torials,  and  depth  articles  for 
use  in  employee  publications 
plus  other  communications  proj¬ 
ects.  Require  two-four  years’ 
writing  experience  on  daily 
newspaper  staff.  Liberal  start¬ 
ing  salary.  Broad  benefit  cover¬ 
age.  Please  reply  by  mail  only, 
including  current  annual  earn¬ 
ings,  in  resume  to: 

WILLIAM  G.  EVANS.  JR. 

Smith  Kline  &  French  Labs. 

1518  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  I9I0I 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


;  PUBLIC  RELATION.S 

Excellent  job  opi>ortunity  in  national 
I  company  for  assistant  cai>able  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  planning  news  releases — pro¬ 
ducing  house  organ— and  having  some 
I  knowledge  of  advertising.  Must  have 
I  five-six  years’  newspaper  eilitorial  ex- 
j  t>erience.  Box  965,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELA'nONS  ASSISTANT 
Major  phonograph  record  company  in 
Area  5  is  looking  for  a  facile  writer 
I  with  newspatier  background.  College 
’  degree  preferreil.  Good  starting  salary 
i  —aggressive  company — lilieral  fringe 
I  lienefits.  .Send  Resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  890,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


j  REGIONAL  PRESS  RELATIONS 
I  World-wide  chemical  processing  cor- 
I  poration  has  immediate  oiiening  in 
‘  Chart  Area  3  for  a  regional  press  re- 
I  lations  man.  Prefer  man  now  working 
I  in  (Thart  Areas  3  or  4.  Minimum  re¬ 
quirements:  college  degree,  three  years’ 
writing  exjierience  on  newspajrer.  news 
.service  or  trade  publication.  Technical 
background  helpful  but  not  imiterative. 
Salary  above  average,  excellent  fringe 
Iienefits.  Send  resume  to:  Box  785,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  OPPORTUNITY 

in  expanding  Public  &  Employee  Information  unit  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  utility.  Assignment  will  cover  a  broad  range  of  PR  but 
with  emphasis  on  development  of:  news  and  feature  releases  for 
ItKal  and  trade  media;  community,  school  and  youth  programs; 
open  houses,  plant  tours,  brochures  and  institutional  advertising. 

Successful  candidate  will:  have  l-to-4  years  in  some  of  the  above 
areas;  be  able  to  accept  substantial  responsibility  with  minimal 
supervision;  be  a  facile  writer  who  has  had  exposure  to  graphic 
arts  and,  perhaps,  to  TV.  He  will  have  a  fine  growth  opportunity 
with  a  company  recognized  as  a  leader  in  its  industry. 

Send  resume  of  background  and  salary 
requirements.  Relocation  expenses  paid. 

Box  1070,  Editor  &  Publisher  * 

—  An  equal  opportunity  employer  — 
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Situstlons  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


■idminintratire 

young  EDITOR-PUBUSHER,  sea¬ 
soned.  wants  to  take  full  chargre  of 
your  community-oriented  weekly  or 
small  daily  newspaper.  Accomplished 
in  all  fh.'ues  of  management  produc¬ 
tion.  selling,  photography,  writing, 
sditing,  layout.  Has  won  awards  for 
writing,  editing.  Box  1029,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GEKERAL  BIANAGER, 
BUSINESS  MANAGER  and/or 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Migh-caliber  executive  in  mid-30's, 
srith  unusual  “in  depth”  exi>erience, 
wishes  to  relocate.  Excellent  manage¬ 
ment  and  sales  record  in  major  mar¬ 
kets  with  very  competitive  conditions. 
All-round  knowledin  and  experience  in 
retail,  general  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing.  Letterpress  and  offset  background 
with  experience  obtained  in  large  and 
medium  metro  daily  field ;  also  large 
suburban.  Proven  results.  Mature,  con-  . 
seientious  judgment  based  on  fine,  well-  I 
rounded  newspaper  background  offered  I 
with  good  r^erences.  Especially  in-  | 
terested  in  permanent  position  offering 
good  family  and  cost  of  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Box  954,  Editor  &  Publi^er. 

PUBLISHER  —  30  years’  experience, 
editorial,  advertising,  business.  Small 
daily  or  weekly,  between  Delaware  and 
North  Carolina.  Box  998,  Editor  & 
Publiisher. 

Display  .-UlrerlisinK 

AD  MANAGER,  experiencecl  all 
phases,  10-15M  dailies.  Improved  prof¬ 
its — held  costs  record.  Good  references. 
Seeks  greater  challenge  in  Areas  8,  9. 
Available  2-4  weeks.  Box  1034,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

.\DVERT1SING  DIRBt^TOR  major 
market — young  (under  40).  aggressive, 
creative — desires  change  with  challenge 
and  chance  to  earn  $20,000  annually 
and  up.  Experienced  manager  in  retail, 
classified  and  national ;  strung  on  fresh, 
new  ideas ;  heavy  on  promotion.  I  eat, 
sleep  and  think  NEWSPAPER  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  If  your  .od  department  is 
not  meeting  potential,  I  can  show  you 
how;  if  it  is.  I  can  improve  it  in  bet¬ 
ter  sales  and  profits.  Write  Box  1067. 
Editor  &  I^iblisher. 


NEW  ENGLAND 

What  are  your  needs?  Publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor,  news,  city  or  sjmrts 
editor?  Award-winning,  versatile,  sea¬ 
soned  newsman  interested  in  good, 
permanent  position  in  New  England. 
Broad  medium  daily  and  large  weekly 
experience.  Employed.  Could  be  avail¬ 
able  early  in  1966.  Box  1021,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher, 

NEVER  UNDERES’HMATE  the  power 
of  a  woman— a  seasoned  city-side  re- 
Iiorter  on  all  beats:  spot  news,  “in- 
depth”  reporting;  also  experienced  in 
copy  editing  and  make-up.  Graduate 
top  college,  university.  (Currently  em¬ 
ployed  medium-sized  daily.  Want  pro¬ 
fessional.  financial  advancement.  Chart 
Areas  1,  2.  Box  1009,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AGRICULTURAL  WRITER  with  sta- 
I  ble  record  seeks  iiosition  with  Midwest 
j  agricultural  industry  or  agricultural 
I  publication.  Wisconsin  J-grad.  Now  em- 
I  ployed.  Box  1049.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 

I  ETXPERlEajCED  MAN  wants  desk  or 
!  I>enr  job.  Knows  gwKl  English,  siielling. 

I  Box  1041.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

LETT’S  TRADE! — Give  me  your  job  .  .  . 
I’ll  give  you  my  l)est.  Sjiorts  ilesk.  copy 
desk,  siiorts  staff  .  .  .  sought  in  that 
order  on  p.m.  daily.  I’m  getting  $7,800, 
but  to  make  you  hapi>y.  I’ll  accept 
more.  Box  1068,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  employed  city  editor,  re- 
I)orter  17  years  with  Newsday,  Inc., 
seeks  comparable  situation  similar  pa- 
l)er — managerial  spot  smaller  paper: 
also  possibility  of  industrial  PR.  Robert 
j  W.  Hollingsworth,  21  Woo»ly  Lane, 
Northport,  N.Y.  11768.  Phone  .716  AN 
I  1-.3334. 

I  _ 

NEWSMAN 

Comi>etent:  39:  exiwrienced  reiKirter, 
rim-man,  telegraph  editor;  <leHires  lo¬ 
cate  Southwest.  i>referably  Mexican 
l>order.  E'rench.  Spanish,  M.A.  ;  experi¬ 
ence  Euro|)e,  Latin  America  :  fast  with 
heails-  giMsI  writer.  Now  employed  at 
good  wage.  Prefers  telegra|)h  eclitor’s 
spot,  or  on  gooil  desk.  Available  in 
I  Spring.  Box  1047,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTER.  14  years’  on  floor.  Know 
G44  Intertsrpe,  make-up,  stereotype : 
last  7  years’  on  Midwest  daily  (A-M). 
Age  30.  No  drinker.  References.  Box 
1023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPBRIN'TENDENT 
tXlMPOSING  ROOM  FOREIMAN 
Proven  supervisor  —  experiencerl  new 
process,  hot  metal,  and  TTS.  Presently  | 
employed,  desire  change.  Family  man. 
43,  university  grad.  ESiII  resume  on  re- 
I  <iuest.  Prefer  Western  States.  Box  1063. 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR.  38,  of  9-M  daily  seeks 
similar  post  or  city  editorship  larger  ; 
daily  in  Zones  1,  2,  5.  Top  echelon  | 
shuffle  squeezing  me  out.  Available  | 
now  I  Heavy  on  local  news,  photos. 

J.  L.  Wagman,  137  Beeson  Road,  Niles,  ! 
Mich..  49120. 

REAL  ESTATE  EIDITOR— heavy  back-  i 
ground:  knows  trade  associations  in 
building  industry.  Box  981,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HJIITOR-  Veteran  reporter,  deskman, 
editorial  writer  seeks  advancement.  Ma¬ 
ture-reliable.  Box  1026.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  37.  mar¬ 
ried.  seeks  writing  post  on  Elast  Coast. 
Imaginative.  Heavy  on  features.  BS. 
SDX.  Available  now!  Box  1036,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

HUSBAND/WIFT;  writing  -  reporting 
team.  Experienced  city-side  metropoii- 
fnn  daily  prize-winning  staffers.  Jour¬ 
nalistically  separated  by  merger.  Pre- 
fer  Areas  1  or  2.  Box  1003,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


Pritduvtion 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Experienced  letterpress  and  web  offset. 
Composing  room  background  includes: 
computers,  hot  and  cold  type.  Box  988, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  quality  trade 
magazine  seeks  opportunity  in  produc¬ 
tion  layout  and  creative  art.  Yale 
graduate.  Box  831,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

CREATIVE  WRITE®  with  successful 
17  months  as  featire  writer  and  City 
Hall  reporter  for  23.000  daily  in  Zone 
9  desires  advertising  or  PR  poet.  Can 
handle  l)oth  writing  and  contact  work. 
Age  24.  single,  draft  exempt,  college 
background— ad  agency  and  PR  ex¬ 
perience.  Willing  to  travel,  relocate 
anywhere.  Box  1019,  Ekiitor  &  Pule 
lisher. 

PRESS  AGE^IT.  EX-REPORTER.  25. 
seeks  legman’s  spot  with  gossip  col¬ 
umnist  publisher  or  own  column.  Will 
relocate.  Toi>-column  planter — right  ex- 
l>erienGe.  Box  1006.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  REE'OR’TEIR.  10  years’  var¬ 
ied  experience  —  strong  on  features  — 
.seeks  opportunity  in  permanent  spot 
with  corporation  or  college.  Imagina¬ 
tive.  Available  now!  Boston  U  grad. 
Married.  SDX.  Box  1037,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

PR  DIRECTOR-StTIElNCE  WRITE®  at 
.  outstanding  university:  solid  news 
'  liackground.  Ekirly  30’s.  married.  Pre- 
:  fers  New  England,  Box  1046,  Ekiitor  & 
,  I^lblisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Addres.s 


-Zip  Code- 


3  Classification. 


DISPLAY  Al)  MAN — 7  years’  exiieri-  I  SPORTS  EDITOR 

fnce  on  inet-roiiolitan  neMi’8|)H|)er8  ani]  i  <Ie8ire8  new  challenf^e «  125  years*  ex* 
ewnty  weekly.  Exiwrienced  in  all  areas  )>erience.  Can  proiluce  imaginative,  at- 
of  newspaper  advertising,  jiarticularly  ,  tractive  pages.  Now  employe<l  75.000 
department  stores.  Have  extensive  re-  1  Midwest  daily.  Will  relocate,  prefer 
Ifr'l,  merchandising  background,  i  South.  References?  Theliest!  Box  1051, 

Will  relocite  for  right  opiiortunity.  Box  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

1053,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher,  j _ 

- - - — ^  YOUNG  FREEkLANOE  WRITER  with 

baltorial  M.A.  in  world  affairs — M..\.  in  history 

- - — -  — seeks  assistant  editorship  with  news- 

NBWS  EDITOR.  38,  of  9-M  daily  seeks  Papef  maftazine.  Box  1043,  Iklitor  & 
similar  ooet  or  citv  editorshin  laro-er  Publisher, 


Free  Lance 

SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS,  features, 
photos  by  U.S.  newsman  returning 
Mexico  City  Jan.  1.  Box  996,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOR  ONLY  $50  A  WEDK.  your  own 
man  in  Paris!  Eklitorial  page  mailers 
— spot  assignments — coddled  handling 
your  VIP’s.  Bx-AP  (10  years’  Europe): 
now  national  news  weekly.  Returning 
live  Paris.  Box  397,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Press  Room 

TUBULAR  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN, 
experienced  all  phases  stereo  and  color ; 
some  offset.  Four  years’  foreman’s  ex- 
I>erience;  references,  work  samples, 
full  details  on  request.  Young,  family, 
presently  employed.  Locate  anywhere. 
Available  3  week’s  notice.  Box  1028, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 
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tan  daily  prize-winning  staffers.  Jour-  detoils  on  request.  Young,  family,  =  .  .  j-i  i-- 

nalistically  separated  by  merger  Pre-  presently  employed.  Locate  anywhere.  ^  [  |  Assign  a  DOX  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

fer  Areas  1  or  2.  Box  1003,  Editor  &  Available  3  week’s  notice.  Box  1028,  H 

Publisher.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 
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SCIENCE  DEGREE,  with  two  yeans*  PRESSMAN  with  12  years*  experience  j  J  Mail  to: 

editorial  experience:  look  to  combine  on  Tubular,  combination  shop;  ability  !  =  ...... 

toth.  Top  r^erences.  Sinsrl^.  33.  in  color.  Age  31.  Gwald  H.  Liange.  !  s  EDITOR  It  PUILISHER  •  850  Third  Aveiis#  •  New  YeHi«  New  York  10022 

Robert  W.  Peterson.  P.O.  Box  69,  Old  818  Main  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan  M 

Saybrook.  Conn..  06475.  49085.  I 

editor  sc  publisher  for  December  25,  1965 
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hroiighoiit  the  United  States 
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Photographed  in  Oslo  by  United  Preee  Iniemaitonal  Compix 

and  in  JYorway- 

COMPETENT  CRAFTSMEN  PREFER  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 

Made  by  craftsmen  and  for  craftsmen,  Wood  Flong  mats  are  specified  in  not  only 
every  one  of  our  50  United  States  but  in  43  countries  abroad,  as  well.  With  us,  mats 
are  our  only  product,  not  our  by-product  and  your  craftsmen  of  today  can  tell  the 
difference  in  Wood  Flong  mats  by  the  way  they  perform.  With  Wood  Flong  mats, 
good  molds,  good  plates  and  clean,  sharp  printing  are  all  yours,  time  after  time.  If 
you’re  looking  for  cleaner,  better  printing— at  less  cost  in  time  and  money,  with  fewer 
remakes-look  to  your  Wood  Flong  representative  today.  He’ll  be  glad  to  prove  it  with 
a  free  trial  run. 

One-piece  SUPER  FLONG  no-pock  mat-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STCREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION  Y 

HOOSiCK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  New  York  OHIce:  S61  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone:  MU  7-29SO  9^^ 


Printed  in  U.S..-I. 


SERVINO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 
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NEW  YORK  WORLD-TEIFGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
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